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LADY HEWLEY REDIVIVA, 



IN VINDICATION OF 



THE REV. R. B. BRADLEY 

▲GAINST 

MR. MORTIMER MONTGOMERY, 

The Unitarian MiniBter at Taunton, 
.ON THB SUBJECT OF THE (sO CALLED) 

IMPROVED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



BY MR. W. LEIGH. ^ 



"WITH 



AN APPENDIX 

FROM THE WRITINGS OF SOME OF THB MOST EMINENT ASSERT0R8 OF THE 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF .*^4*''^~^/"'^'a.^ 
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Fas est ut prisca ilia coslestis philosophis dogmata processu temporiSiBxctSreutur, 
limentur, poliantur : sed nefas est, ut commutentur, nefas ut detruncentur, ut 
mutilentur. Accipiant licet evidentiam, lucem, distinctionem : sed retineant 
necesse est plenitudinem, integritatem, proprietatem. 

ViNCBNTII LiRINENSIS GoMMONITORIUM. 



EXETER : 

WILLIAM ROBERTS, 197, HIGH-STREET. 

1837. 



/0^/f. 



Bithynii ad M. Brutum apud Mithridatem. 

The delay has, however, opened to obligations, which I am as desirous to 
acknowledge, as I am of meeting the indulgence of my readers, bespoken in 
this supposed language of the Bithynians. 

My access to two private libraries of high value, whilst it enhances my liability 
to censure for not having better improved it, demands thanks, which I the less 
regret my inability adequately to express, since I am not permitted to name their 
owners. 

The liberality of Mr. Jeanes, in allowing me unrestrained reference to his, 
only adds to my experience of the promptitude of those, who are most conversant 
in books, to open their stores to such troublesome applicants, and persuaded me 
of almost every bookseller, 



« 



That gladly would he lerae, and gladly teche. 



Those who have, in common witli myself^ w.ithout a,ny claim upon such indul- 
gences, been admitted to the library of the Institution, and assisted by the ready 
and useful attentions of the librarian, might conclude, but I desire to express, 
that I am much indebted to each. 



ERRATA. 
Page 14, line 9, for " then,*' read "than.*' 

25, — 17, for " Watsons's," read " Watson's." 

29, — 5 from the bottom, for " supreme," read " extreme." 

32, — 22^ 

75, — 7> from the bottom, for " Parkhouse," read " Parkhurst." 

82, — 14) 

34, — 5 from the bottom, for ** culto," read " cultu." 

35, — 13 from the bottom, for •* Is." read " Ps," 
43, — 20, for " Sermons," read "Sermon." 

45, — 4, reverse the first g. 

46, — 18, for " optbus," read " opibus." 

48, •— 15 from the bottom, for " ^aurog;' read " Puvros:" 

52, — 16, for " thesse," read " these." 

65, — 12 from the bottom, for " statu," read " stato " 

68, — 10, for " XV. 4." read " xv. 14." 

74, — 4 from the bottom, for " 12," read " 22." 

80, at the end of line 4 from the bottom, > . 

81, at the end of line 2, \ ^^^^^rt ' 

83, line 18, place " redeem'''' within inverted commas. 

84, — 17, for " ranson," read " ransom." 

85, — 18, after " is,*' insert " translated by the LXX into " 

118, — Head-line of "D," for "PROPHECY," read "SACRIFICE." 
160, — 20 from the bottom, for "accipisse," read " accepisse." 
No further attempt is made at correcting, with the type at hand, the Greek 

accents, inasmuch as the more correct representation of some of them would 

not affect the construction. 

Such of my readers as have corrected the proof-sheets of their own MS. will 
admit some excuse for this long list, in the irksomeness of preventing a still 
longer, and in more material instances. I would desire of such as have never 
had experience of the reasonableness of such favor, to extend it to me here, but 
that I shall need much more throughout the following pages. 



LADY HEWLEY REDIVIVA. 



The Taunton Courier has, within the last three weeks, 
published the four following letters. 

LETTER I. 



THE BIBLE,— IMPROVED VERSION. 



To THE Rev. R. W. Bradley. 

Sir, — Having, in common with others professing similar 
religious opinions with myself, attended St. Mary's Church, 
in this town, on Sunday evening last, to hear your lecture 
on the subject of the Trinity, I feel it to be my duty, as a 
minister belonging to that denomination of Christians 
against which your remarks were more particularly levelled, 
to require an explanation of certain expressions made use 
of by you upon that occasion. A newspaper is not the 
most suitable vehicle for theological controversy, otherwise 
I might be tempted to indulge in a passing criticism upon 
the kind of evidence adduced, and the manner in which 
the general subject was handled by you on Sunday evening. 
That your arguments were valid, few who attended with 
^* hearing ear and understanding mind," could for an instant 
be led to believe ; and many, who are doubtless well-wishers 
to your cause, must, in reference to its advocate, have 
allowed, if not the words, at least the sentiment, to pass 
through their minds — 

" Non tati auxilio nee defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget." 

B 



Explanation^ however, not criticism, is the immediate ob- 
ject of my addressing you. Towards the conclusion of your 
discourse, you took leave to indulge in some observations, 
which, as being in my judgment wholly inconsistent with 
the truth, I beg of you either to establish or retract. If I 
noted your words conectly, they were to this effect : — " I 
solemnly warn you against those who would lead you to 
build your faith on the Improved Version. It teaches a lie. 
It is the imposition of designing men. The Koran of 
Mahomet is not more unlike the Bible than it is." Now, 
sir, to the charges contained in these words I give a public 
and most emphatic denial; and I call upon you, as a 
scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian minister, either to 
withdraw the accusation thus wantonly made against men, 
to say the least, your equals in leaiiiiug, in piety, and 
Christian liberality of sentiment, or publicly to establish 
what you have simply asserted — not proved. Ignorance, 
it has been said, " is in its own nature flippant and com- 
pendious ; it hops with airy and fastidious levity over 
proofs and arguments, and perches upon assertion, which 
it calls conclusion." I know not, sir, whether your plan 
in argument is similar to the course recommended by a 
friend to be pursued by a country justice — never to assign 
reasons for his decisions ; but, whether or not, you cannot 
plead ignorance as an excuse for your unmanly and un- 
christian attack upon the motives of the authors of the 
New Version (motives which, if they really existed, would 
render their memories the just objects of scorn and detesta- 
tion to every right-minded man) ; since you stated at the 
moment you made the charge, that the subject had employed 
your long and serious attention. As you have given such 
minute attention to this subject, may I beg to know if you 
are aware that the Improved Version, against which you 
warned your hearers, is based upon the translation of a 
dignitary of your own church, Archbishop Newcome, late 
Primate of all Ireland, and that it professes to follow him, 
except where there appeared to be some especial reason to 
deviate from him ? Or has your attention been drawn to 
the fact, that this version, which, with that charity which 
" thinketh no evil,*' you presume to say, " teaches a lie," 



and ^' is the imposition of designing men,^' is corrected to 
Griesbach's last edition ? Or has it come within the circle 
of your knowledge, that respecting the text of Griesbach 
(himself a Trinitarian), the Eclectic Review, a Calvinistic 
publication, has said, ^^ that it has a just title, above every 
other yet published, to be received as a standard text ; and 
that it ought to be in the hands of every one who would 
justify himself to his conscience or to the public, as a satis- 
factory interpreter of the scriptures, and a competent de- 
fender of Christian truth" ? But, it may be, the authority 
of a dissenter, however eminent, will pass with you for 
nothing, and therefore I beg to refer you to the testimony 
of Dr. Marsh, the present Bishop of Peterborough, as to the 
value of Griesbach's text. In one of his lectures, delivered 
at Cambridge, in 1810, Dr. Marsh observes, " that his dili- 
gence was unremitted — that his caution was extreme — that 
his erudition was profound — and that his judgment was 
directed by a sole regard to the evidence before him." " The 
edition thus minutely described," says he, " is the most 
important which has hitherto been published, nor is it pro- 
bable that during the lives of even the youngest of my 
hearers, any other critical edition should supersede it." And 
yet the version which has been corrected to this edition, is 
presumptuously characterized by you as " teaching a lie," 
and as being " no more like the word of God than is the 
Koran of Mahomet." " Fools rush in where wise men fear 
to tread." As to the extent of your information, on this 
subject, excuse me if I express some misgivings ; and that 
I may enlighten both you and the public respecting it, I 
shall take the liberty of adducing some of the testimonies 
offered, at the period of the publication of the first edition, 
as to the general accuracy and faithfulness of the Improved 
Version. In the Eclectic Review for 1809 (pp. 341, 342) in 
an elaborate article upon this subject, and which has been 
generally ascribed to Dr. Pye Smith, an eminent dissenting 
divine, and a distinguished writer against Unitarianism, it 
is stated, *^ On the general faithfulness and impartiality of 
the improved version. We have pointed out some important 
instances in which the spirit of party has perverted the 
judgment of the Primate (Newcome) and his improvers, so 



as to have turned them from that right course which un- 
biassed translators would have held. Except in these in- 
stances, and a small number of minor consequence, we find 
no reason to withhold the praise due to integrity ^xiA fidelity 
in the general execution of the work." Again, in the 
" Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson (Bishop of 
Llandaff ), written by himself," you will find (vol. II. p. 351. 
8vo. Edit.) inserted, " a letter to the Duke of Grafton (an 
Unitarian) on his having sent me a very valuable book" — 
the Improved Version. In that letter, the Bishop says, 
^^ I give due praise to the committee for their introduction 
to this work : it is written with the sincerity becoming a 
Christian, and with the erudition becoming a translator and 
a commentator on so important a work"; and throughout 
his letter he speaks in terms of respect of ^^ that volume" 
which has incurred your learned indignation ! Dr. Bennett, 
likewise, the late Bishop of Cloyne, in a letter to Mr. 
Belsham, the principal author of the Improved Version, 
says, ^^ I beg you to accept my best thanks for the transla- 
tion, and for the improvement, as well as entertainment, 
which I received from the clear and well-written introduc- 
tion to it. That our opinions should perfectly coincide in 
the interpretation of many disputed and doubtful passages, 
is not to be expected ; * * but it is always pleasing to 
see the sentiments of a respectable scholar, and the ingenuity 
with which he supports them. I shall always esteem your 
work as a valuable addition to my library." And Dr. 
Samuel Parr, another clergyman of your church, and emi- 
neudy qualified to judge upon such matters, says, in a letter 
to Archbishop Magee respecting Mr. Belsham, ^^ I think 
and speak respectfully of his biblical learning, and I am 
pretty sure that Archbishop Newcome, if he were now 
living, would upon this subject speak and think as I do." 
May I be permitted to say, that, in comparison to these 
testimonies to the accuracy of the New Version, and the 
integrity and learning of its editor, Mr. Belsham, — a man 
at least your equal in theological and general attainments, 
not less than in sincere and devout religious feelings, — I 
account the utmost weight of your assertions as but a feather 
in the balance ! Again, then, do I call upon you to prove 



your charge, or at once to retract it ; and let me just hint 
it to you, as evidence of the usefulness of that version, which 
you, like others^of your brethren, seem to regard with|^^ fear 
and trembling,'' that by means of it many, who would not 
have otherwise been aware of the fact, were enabled, at no 
later a period than last Sunday evening, to detect the mi- 
nister, officiating in conjunction with yourself, in reading, 
in the lesson of the day, ds if it tvere a portion of the scrip- 
turesy a passage (1st John, v. 7.) which he and you either 
knew, or ought to have known, to be a notorious and repro- 
bated forgery. 

I have the honor to be, sir, yours, 

R. Mortimer Montgomery, 

UnUarian Minister. 
Tauntoo, May 22d, 1837. 



LETTER TI. 



THE (so-called) IMPROVED VERSION or the NEW TESTAMENT. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE TAUNTON COURIER. 

Mr. Editor, — Amongst the various sects of dissenters, 
who, however bitterly they disagree between themselves, 
rush forward, " black, white, or grey," to do despite to the 
clergy of the established church, her most ancient rights, 
or most vital doctrines, I have not met with one more 
reckless or more wrong, than Mr. Mortimer Montgomery, 
the Unitarian minister of your town. 

Encouraged, perhaps, by the contemptuous silence that 
attended his preposterous position of the 31st March last, 
" that no religious establishment can be truly national^ 
unless all contributing*^ to the repair of parish churches 
shall be at liberty to use such churches for religious pur- 
poses — that so long as any religious denomination is debar- 
red this right, so long is the church establishment not 
national, but sectarian^'' he comes out, in your journal of 
Wednesday last, with a flippant letter to the Rev. R. B. 
Bradley, in consequence of the latter's having asserted, in 
a lecture on the preceding Sunday, in the church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, on the doctrine of the Trinity, that the 
Koran is not more unlike the Bible than the Improved 
Version is. The figure was bold ; but the book repudiated 
by it is, from one end of it to the other, addressed to the 
objects of lowering the dignity of the nature of our blessed 
Saviour, denying the Trinity, allegorizing heaven and hell, 

* As though any one, either owner or occupier, paid a church rate, for which 
he had not received a consideration, in the amount of either his purchase money 
or rent. 



and limiting the duration of future punishment, unaccom- 
panied by any suggestion why the same original word has 
not the same sense, when applied to the one, as to the other, 
state of existence hereafter. Without attempting to settle 
the degrees of discrepancy from the original, between the 
Koran and this Version, it may be confidently asserted, 
that the latter should never be read, without the Greek 
Testament at hand. 

It would be paying but a poor compliment to the learning 
of the clergyman, to say that he is too nearly allied to a 
Squire, a Newcomb, and a Beadon, not to laugh to scorn 
the affectation of it, in the letter so addressed to him. But 
T hope that he also has too much of the taste of each, to 
condescend to take the least notice of the call of such a 
dissenting minister, to answer to hiniy in a provincial news- 
papevj for defending, in his pulpit, " The Lord that 
BOUGHT HIM." It may be safely left to any boy in the 
third year of his Greek, to controvert the unblushing asser- 
tion, that this version '^ is corrected to Griesbach^s last 
edition^' I Three words are more than enough for such a 
statement. The transcript of a large portion of the version 
would leave, unexhausted, the instances of the grossest 
departures from that learned advocate of ^^ The Faith that 
was once delivered to the Saints." Would Griesbach 
justify the translation, in order to falsify that faith, of the 
masculine, into the neuter pronoun ; the translation into 
" Sir" of the vocative case of the noun, translated, in the 
nominative case, into " The Lord ;" the absurdity of making 
the " name^' of " Wisdom" the subject of beliefs in the 
twelfth verse of the first chapter of St. John's Gospel, or 
the puerility of suggesting that, in the sixteenth verse of 
the twenty-second chapter of his Revelation, the word must 
mean " Branchy^ which, in the fifth verse of the fifth chap- 
ter, had been translated, as only it can be correctly translated, 
" The RooV^ ? The unacknowledged departures from Arch- 
bishop Newcome vie with the perversions of Griesbach. 

But so extravagant is this Unitarian minister's admiration 
of this thus Improved Version, and so resolute a rejecter is 
he, not only of our rubric, but of its obligation upon our own 
ministers^ that he has the matchless folly to adduce, " as 
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evidence of the usefulness of that version," — which he thinks 

it decent to tell Mr. Bradley that he, " like others of his 

brethren^ seems to regard with fear and trembling," — that by 

means of it many, who would not otherwise have been aware 

of the fact J were enabled to detect — to detect — the minister 

officiating, in conjunction with yourself in reading in the 

lesson of the day^ as if it were a portion of the scriptures, a 

passage (1st John, y. 7.) whieh he and you either knew^ or 

ought to ha/ve knoum, to be a notorious and reprobated 

forgery^ Mr. Montgomery's acquaintance with the text 

of Griesbach must be more intimate than it is with his 

mother tongue, or he will soon be detected, when he shall 

play " The Critic." 

Professor Forson, Bishop Marsh, and Crito Can tabrigiensis, 

are grave authorities for the spuriousness of the text. But 

Bengelius, Emesti, Bishops Horsley, Middleton, and 

Burgess, Professor Knittel, and Drs. Nolan and Hales, are 

some for its authenticity. And, since Mr. Montgomery is 

so at home with Griesbach, let his candour be tested, by 

giving us the deliberate judgment (not merely-— just the 

en-passant " himself a Trinitarian") of that eminent scholar, 

upon the doctrine, setting aside this text ! Isolated texts 

are not the main voucher for the Trinity. Coleridge desired 

for that, none other than the texts upon which the Unitarians 

rely. Dr. Hamden has well observed, that the doctrine 

is fused over, and pervades the whole book ; and Erskine, 

still better, that, upon any other scheme, " the greatest part 

of that book is mere bombast." 

Laic us. 

29th May, 1837. 



LETTER III. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE TAUNTON COURIER. 



THE (so CALLED) IMPROVED VERSION. 



Hotspur, — " O, while you live, 
Tell truth and shame the devil.'* 
Mortimer — ** Come, Come, 
No more of this unprofitable chat." 

Henry IV. Part I. 

Sir,— A sense of the unreasonableness of desiring to 
occupy, so immediately before your going to press, more 
of your columns than by the letter that I committed to your 
faithful care on Tuesday morning last, precluded my urging 
a point or two on the consideration of Mr. Mortimer Mont- 
gomery, which I now desire to present to it, through that 
medium which, in the same breath as he admits it to be 
" not the most suitable for theological controversy," he yet 
adopts, for ^^ requiring an explanation** of the Rev. R. B. 
Bradley. The admirable extract from The Guide, on the 
subject of " duelling,'' which you gave us in your paper of 
yesterday, proves that Mr. Mortimer has, in more than one 
instance, reckoned without his host. It pleases me to find 
how entirely you and I agree upon the subject of " requiring 
explanations.^^ It is really difficult to be serious in dis- 
cussing, with such a writer, points of either ^' theological 
controversy," ^^ passing criticism," ^^ understanding minds," 
^^ observations in my judgment wholly inconsistent with 
the truth," ^' public and most emphatic denial,'' or ^' just 
objects of scorn and detestation to every right-minded man." 

I wish it were within my recollection, where I have read 
a scientific disquisition upon the position of the tower of 
Pisa, just within the line of perpendicular, and the centre 

c 
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of gravity, I doubt, however, whether that would lead to 
my.compreheDsion of Mr. Montgomery's solemn intimation, 
that this same Improved Version ^^ is based upon the trans- 
lation of a dignitary '* of the established churchy-Archbishop 
Newcome, late Primate of all Ireland. " But, whether or 
notr^ I do recollect that Bishop Horsley had occasion to 
observe to Dr. Priestley, that " iltat great part of the Stromata 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, which the doctor had well nigh 
mistaken for ^' the whole,^ turned out to be somewhat less 
than one part in forty -eight.^^ " Like master like man." 
Much in keeping with the doctor's calculation, is Mr. Mont- 
gomery's basing. 

Can he assign any reason why this Improved Version is 
confined to the public use of a small sect of even Unitarians ? 
Why are not many more than the favored few of his con- 
gregation enabled, " by means of it, to detect^ what they 
would not otherwise be aware of, that the minister o£Biciating, 
in conjunction unth the preacher, in the established church, 
in reading the lesson of the day, is continually reading, as 
if it were a portion of the scriptures,'* what Mr. Belsbam 
had the sagacity to discover could not be found in the text 
of Griesbach ? 

Mr. Montgomery somewhere, as his wont is, ^^ enlightened 
the public " / by translating ^^ Roman Catholic " into 
'^ general particular .'' I dare say he knew, for " he ought 
to have known,'* that the more correct translation would 
have been " particular general." " But whether or not " / 
if he uses the Improved Version in his meeting, he is a very 
particular general Unitarian.'^ I know that within the 
last two years it was not so used in London— it was not so 
used in Leeds— -it is not so used in Exeter. I have heard 
that it was not so used in Taunton. Nay, not only was the 
use of it confined to such a sect, but it was absolutely dis- 
claimed by most eminent Unitarians. It was observed to 
myself, by a gentleman (himself an Unitary m) intimately 
connected with the case upon Lady Hewley's charity, that 
it was as unreasonable for the vice-chancellor to have ob- 
jected, that this version was in the catalogue at the end of 
the sixth report of the Unitarian Society, and that ^^ thence 
a strong inference arose that the persons who would assist in 
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the publication of it could not come within the dencription 
of poor and godly preachers of Chrisfs Holy Oospel,^ and so 
within the tenns of Ladj Hewley's trust, as it would be to 
object to one of our bishops hamng the Koran in his library. 
The Rev. R. B. Bradley is not quite particular in arranging 
the two books upon the same shelf. The gentleman to whom 
I here allude feels as offended as any Trinitarian can feel, 
that this " Improved Version " prints in Italics the latter 
part of the first, and the whole of the second chapter of 
St. Matthew, and the whole of the second chapter, and all 
the first chapter of St. Luke, except the four first introduc- 
tory verses ; and this is done, as we are told in the notes in 
p. 2. and p. 125. because those chapters and parts of chapters 
are to be considered as of doubtful authority, though they 
are to be found in ail the manuscripts and versions that are 
now extant ! 

Your readers, Mr. Editor, will remember that all these 
passages bear the most direct testimony to the incarnation 
of the Son of God, and are apparently incapable of being 
forced, even by the skilful operators of the Improved Version. 
They are, therefore, struck out of the canon. May the fur- 
ther result be, that not a few of Mr. Montgomery's hearers 
reflect who it is that, but for the discussion that he has so 
happily provoked, would audaciously assert, that these vital 
parts of the word of God are struck out of, or have a shadow 
of doubt cast upon them in, the text of GriesbacVs IcLst 
edition I — ^and may they reflect, as of inconceivably greater 
and lasting importance, why it is ! 

I had the honor of having presented to me, by one of the 
most profoundly learned counsel for the defendants (the 
Unitarians), in the great case upon Lady Hewley's trust, 
his able printed argument. I heard the argument of the 
solicitor-general, and other learned counsel, before Lord 
Lyndhurst, assisted by Mr. Baron Alderson and Mr. Justice 
Patteson, which was followed hy the confirmation of the 
decree of the vice-chancellor. Upon neither occasion, did 
any one of the scholars professedly engaged to defend 
the propriety of their Unitarian clients being trustees for, 
or partakers of, such a charity, open his lips in vindication 
of this version. The vice-chancellor aptly added to his 
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strictures apon the notes in p. 2. and p. 125. above cited^-* 
^^ In the progress of improvement it might be discovered, 
that no parts of scripture are genuine and authentic, except 
the first verse of Genesis^ and the last of Sevelation; and, 
according to the argument for the defendants, the preachers 
upon these two verses only might still be considered as 
godly preachers for the time being of Grod*s Holy Gospely 
taithin the intent and meaning of Lady Hewley's txust- 
deeds.'' And the following observations, by the same 
learned person, may tend to open the eyes of those con- 
scientious objectors to creedsy who yet uphold this version^ 
or follow the preacher who does. The point in the case 
was, whether Lady Hewley, a supporter of what was called 
the great doctrine of the Presbyterians, — ^that sort of unre- 
strained method of disseminating the faith which will not 
submit to be bound by any test or creed, or by any thing 
except the words of scripture, — could be taken to have 
contemplated such persons as the defendants, as objects of 
her bounty : — 

^^ Surely it is immaterial whether a creed is expressed in 
a form of words, or whether a thing called a translation is 
propounded to mankind, which refuses to give the literal 
sense of words, and, in lieu of words expressing the literal 
sense of the words in the original text, substitutes other 
words. Where the literal meaning of a word is doubtful, 
translators may place one word in the text of the transla- 
tion, and another in the margin, in order that a choice 
might be made ; and many cases may be imagined, in 
which the idiom of the English language will not permit 
the literal rendering of word for word from die Greek or 
the Hebrew ; but where persons have obviously and syste- 
matically gone out of the plain way, and have chosen not to 
give the literal meaning^ but to give an a.ssumed and arbi- 
trary meaning, for the purpose of misleading the ignorant 
reader J those persons must be considered as in effect im- 
posing a creed upon the reader, and not giving him the 
benefit of judging for himself by the means of the pure 
word of scripture.^'* 

' Nobody would surmise from Mr. Mortimer's letter, that 
Mr. Bradley could not claim the merit of originality, in his 
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caution to his congregation, not to build their faith on the 
Improved Version, The vice-chancellor had said of it, 
three years and half before, — " I have looked at a variety 
of passages, and I do not remember to have seen any trans- 
lation which could be considered more unsatisfdctory, more 
arbitrary, more fanciful, more foolish, and I am sorry to 
say, more false, than this thing called by the Unitarians an 
Improved Version ; and sure am I that Lady Hewley would 
have thought it the worst calamity that could have hap- 
pened to her, that persons should be considered entitled to 
participate in her charity, professing to call themselves 
* Godly Preachers of Christ's Holy Grospel,' who would give 
their sanction to the publication of such a work as thatJ*^ 

^^ For the reasons I have assigned, she would, if the 
matter had been duly explained to her, have seen that it 
militated against that principle, which the defendant's coun- 
sel said was the principle on which she desired her charity 
to be administered ; namely, the principle of free discussion, 
taithout creed, and by appealing only to the scriptures as 
they stood.^'* 

And his honor's judgment, which was confirmed by the 
other profound lawyers and scholars, before whom the 
appeal against it was argued by the most eminent counsel, 
and after long time taken by them for consideration, pro- 
ceeded thus: — " My opinion is that the question being, not 
who should participate, but what given individuals should 
be excluded, no person who believes as Mr. Wellbeloved 
has stated in his sermon he believes, or who acts as Mr. 
Wellbeloved has acted, tvith regard to supporting that 
Unitarian Society which had published such a book cls the 
Improved Version, could be considered as entitled to share 
in the charity of Lady Hewley. I have no evidence what- 
ever to induce me to believe that he had any thing to do 
with the Improved Version, more than in assisting^ by his 
subscription, the publication of it, nor have I ever heard, 
nor have I the slightest conception who were the fabricators 
of the book ; but I am quite certain Lady Hewley never 
would have thought this book did contain Chrisfs Holy 
Gospel, or that the persons who disseminated this book were 
to be considered disseminators of Christ's Holy Gospel." 
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Whilst I re-peruse this case, after a long interval, I feel 
convicted of havibg used language too weak^ when I said 
in my former letter, that Mr. Bradley's figure had been bold. 
And well content shall I be to share with him, associated 
with four such judges and scholars, in Mr. Montgomery's 
singularly elegant and happy quotation about ignorance^ 
and fiippant, and hopping^ and perching^ and ^^ {assertion 
which it calls conclusion^ The more readily to ensure 
your admission of so much longer a letter then my last, I 
promise to trouble you no more, until Mr. Mortimer shall 
have given us Griesbach's deliberate judgment upon the 
doctrine, quite independently of the disputed passage in St. 
John's 1st Epistle, and also given th^ ea^lanation why this 
Improved Version is not in more general particular use 
amongst even the Unitarians. But, that I may not 

" Idly wait 
" For that to-morrow which will never come," 

I would here add a few words at parting. 

His announcement that the Improved Version '^professes 
to follow Archbishop Newcome, except where there ap- 
peared to be some especial reason to deviate from him," 
reminds me of a story that I have heard of a gentleman of 
some stubbornness of temper, who professed to readily adopt 
the proposal to refer to arbitration the right to a tree in 
dispute between him and his neighbour, but added, almost 
in the same breath, " But mind I'll have the tree." But 
what and if there had not appeared, not some, but so many, 
especial reasons to deviate ? What and if the version had 
not departed, in so many more instances than have been 
acknowledged, from Archbishop Newcome ? Mr. Montgo- 
mery, rushing in " where wise men fear to tread," (there, too, 
I suppose, professing to keep to the corrected text ! ) cites 
from the Eclectic Review — ^^ We have pointed out some 
important instances in which the spirit of parly has per- 
verted the judgment of the primate and his improvers, so as 
to have turned them from that right course which unbiassed 
translators would have held" ! ^' Call you that backing of 
your friends ?" 
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And then, for Mr. Mortimer Montgomery to be the man 
to resuscitate poor " Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff," 
from the deep interment of the Quarterly of October, 1817 ! 



« 



Say why is this ? wherefore ? what should we do ? " 



Certainly not speak, in his name, ^^ in terms of respect of 
the volume,^"* There is not one syllable of the sort in the 
letter to the Duke of Grafton. 

Dr. Bennett, the late Bishop of Cloyne, too, confines his 
improvement^ as well as eritertainment, to the introduction, 
which, the smart Tiverton school-boy has anticipated me in 
telling your readers, was principally compiled from the Pro- 
legomena of Griesbach. ^^ I shall always esteem your work 
as a valuable addition to my library/' might be said by any 
man of letters of Lord Bolingbroke, or Hume's Essays, or 
Gibbon's History, without compromising his religious prin- 
ciples. 

Then Dr. Parr speaks respectfully of Mr. Belsham's biblical 
learning, and is pretty sure that Archbishop Newcome, if 
he were now living, would, upon that subject, think and 
speak as the doctor does. Abyssus Abyssum invocat. But, 
as the senior wrangler said of Paradise Lost, ^^ It is all very 
fine, but what does it prove ? '' The issue is not upon the 
biblical learning, but upon the integrity, of the translator. 
There is a second issue upon each, as applied to Mr. Mor- 
timer Montgomery. I am not careful, only because I am 
not doubtful, about the verdict of the unbiassed part of the 

public. 

Laicus. 

Ist June, 1837. 



LETTER IV. 
% 

TO LAICUS. 

Sir, — Were I not aware of your character as a man of 
ability and information, I should decline replying to your 
communication under the assumed name of Laigus in last 
week's paper; but knowing you (from report) to be a gentle- 
man and scholar, I am induced to offer a few remarks upon 
the evidence you have adduced in support of the assertion 
which you, in common with Mr. Bradley, have unwarrantably 
made, that " the Improved Version teaches a lie — that it is 
the imposition of designing men — and that it is no more 
like the Bible than is the Koran of Mahomet.'' 

Without stopping to notice the personalities in which you 
have thought fit to indulge (I presume " from lack of argu- 
ment"), I shall at once proceed to examine your proofs ; and 
I think, upon mature reflection, you will be ready to admit 
that you have " spun the web of your verbosity" to a greater 
length than " the staple of your argument." In a word, in 
legal parlance, that you have " travelled out of the record," 
The first portion of your letter which I deem at all worthy 
of notice, as being connected with the question at issue, 
namely, respecting the faithfulness of the New Version, and 
the integrity of its editors, is the extraordinary and not very 
courteous assertion, " It may be safely left to any boy in the 
third year of his Greek to contradict the unblushing asser- 
tion, that this version is corrected to GriesbacKs last edition ! 
Three words are more than enough for such a statement." 
Shall I supply them ? — It is true. To establish this point, 
I beg to offer to your consideration the following evidence. 
And first, respecting the general character and pretensions 
of the New Version, I again cite the opinion of the Eclectic 
Reviewers, Calvinistic journalists, upon this point. " Except 
in these instances, and a small number of minor consequence. 
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we find no reason to withhold the praise due to integrity and 
fidelity, in the general execution of the work." Mr. Halley, 
likewise, the junior tutor at Highbury College (an esta- 
blishment in connection with the Independent Dissenters), 
says, " I have not the slightest intention of insinuating that 
they (the editors) were so monstrously wicked as wilfully 
and deliberately to falsify the records of divine grace." And 
Dr. Samuel Parr, in a letter to Mr. Belsham, says, *' I have 
been an attentive reader of the Improved Version of the 
New Testament, and, after making allowance for the zeal 
of all good men in what they think a good cause, I give 
them ample credit for a very useful work." I might adduce 
other and equally strong evidence as to the moral character 
of the authors of the New Version, and thus rebut the impu- 
tation that their work is " the invention of designing men ;" 
but I think that already brought forward is amply sufficient 
to acquit them of the charge of duplicity and dishonesty in 
the execution of their usefal and laborious undertaking. 
Now, as to your " reckless" assertion, that '' the transcript 
of a large portion of the version would leave unexhausted 
the instances of the grossest departure from that learned 
advocate, Griesbach, of the faith that was once delivered 
unto the saints." You presume, sir, with as little courtesy 
as accuracy, to state that " three words are more than 
enough" for my statement, that the Improved Version is 
corrected to Griesbach's last text. In a word you insinuate 
a lie, I shall not so far forget myself as to retort the charge, 
but, in proof of the accuracy of my assertion, I beg to quote 
the following statement, which I find in the catalogue of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association for the year 
1837, p. 75 : — " New Testament, in an Improved Version of 
Archbishop Newcome's New Translation, with a corrected 
text, and notes critical and explanatory. The fourth edition, 
corrected to Griesbach>s last text^ with additional notes." 
And, in the introduction to the fourth edition, the editors 
state, that " they have endeavoured so to reform the version, 
as to bring it to a complete coincidence with Griesbach. s text^ 
" The editors of the first edition of the Improved Version 
followed Griesbach, with some slight deviations. TJiey 
never professed to follow him in every word. The editors 

D 
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of the fourth edition professed to follow him closely, and if 
we make allowances for misprints, and a few undesigned 
and perhaps unavoidable inaccuracies, I am confident that 
their honesty and diligence are in this respect unimpeach- 
able." (Yates' Reply to the Vice-Chancellor — Appendix.) 
Now, sir, in comparison with this direct testimony (which 
it is for you to overturn — not by assertion^ but by proof J to 
the general accuracy of the Improved Version, and its coin- 
cidence, in the later editions, with the text of Griesbach — 
not only of the responsible editors, but of a man who has 
distinguished himself as a controversialist, and who is so 
widely known and esteemed as a biblical critic, the Rev. 
James Yates — I hold your assertion and that of Mr. Bradley 
to be not worth a rush. 

With respect to the different passages which you have 
quoted, to convict the editors of the Improved Version of 
corrupt motives, I put it to you as a lawyer — would the 
instances you have adduced convict them of deliberate fraud 
in any court of justice in the world ? Even admitting 
(which I do not) that they have erred in the translation, 
can you seriously believe that such error is groundwork for 
so giave a charge as dishonesty of purpose ? Not being 
aware of the existence of any passage in which the editors 
translate, in order to falsify the (Trinitarian) faith, " the 
masculine into the neuter pronoun," I shall decline, until 
that charge be attempted to be proved, making any reply 
upon the point. I only notice your other criticisms, which, 
even were they correct, do not affect the question, that I 
may guard the public from being led into error respecting 
the translation of the different texts you bring forward. As 
to the rendering of " Sir" in the " vocative of the noun 
which is rendered ' Lord ' in the nominative," the error (if 
one) is to be traced, not to the editors of the Improved Ver- 
sioUy but to NewcomCj whom in this point they follow. In 
Matthew vii. 21. Dr. Boothroyd, in his " Holy Bible trans- 
lated from corrected Texts of the original Tongues," (the 
Improved Version of the Independents !) renders the term 
which in the Unitarian Version is translated ** Lord " by 
" Master ;" and in c. viii. v. 2. the same word is translated 
by him " Master," which by Newcome and the editors of 
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the Improved Version is rendered " Sir." In many other 
passages the same occurs ; and in the fourth chapter of 
John's Gospel, the nineteenth verse, the same term is in the 
common version rendered " Sir." That this rendering is 
always correct, I do not mean to assert ; but that it is not 
always wrong is evidenced by the admision of Nares, who 
(" Remarks on the Improved Version,** p. 35.) observes, 
" Not that we are at all disposed to deny that * Kurie' may 
not, with much propriety, in some places be rendered ^ Sir,* 
or * Master,' " though he objects to its being invariably ren- 
dered so. You next refer to " the absurdity of making the 
name of wisdom a subject of belief y'* (John i. 12.) in favor of 
your assertion that the editors were " designing men ;" for 
that is the real question at issuey and not the critical accuracy 
of their translation. Now, sir, when you adduced this 
passage it will be hardly too much for me to say, you must 
have been aware that your charge was groundless, inasmuch 
as the reading you object to, is not that of the text of the 
Improved Version. You have certainly, in the paragraph 
I am noticing, adroitly contrived so to mystify your style, 
which from your critique upon me I should have supposed 
to be the " ne plus ultra" of purity, that the public have 
been led into serious error respecting the passages you 
adduce. The Improved Version translates the term "Logos" 
(John i. 1, &c.) by word (as in our common version) j not by 
" wisdom ;" and the interpretation which you ridicule, and 
which is that of critics immeasurably your superiors in clas- 
sical attainments, is given in the notes, not in the text ; and 
this, sir, in common honesty, you ought to have stated, when 
you made the objection. As to the term " Branch," in the 
twenty-second chapter of the Revelation of John, you again, 
by your mode of expressing yourself, mislead the public. 
The word translated " Root," in the fifth chapter and the 
fifth verse, is so translated likewise in the twenty-second 
chapter and sixteenth verse, the " suggestion" being in the 
notes. Schleusner renders the word which you say can 
only be rendered root for Romans xv. 12. and the Revela- 
tions — " e familia oriundus.^' If, however, I am to be 
called upon to prove the accuracy of every note appended 
to the Improved Version, before I can fairly be presumed 
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to have established its general faithfulness, and coincidence 
in the text with that of Griesbachy then, sir, I beg to say 
that your call will be in vain. To say that such a line of 
argument is conclusive, would be simply ridiculous. Mr. 
Bradley's logic and yours, sir, seems to have a fashion of 
its own. Thus — " The notes are critically wrong," (absurd, 
if you will,) " the translation is frequently inaccurate,'' 
(your joint dictum,) ergo " the text is false," the version 
" teaches a lie," it is the " invention of designing men," 
and "no more like the Bible than is the Koran of Mahomet." 
Really, sir, this is not according to precedent ! I come now 
to that passage of your letter in which you assert that the 
" unacknowledged deviations from Archbishop Newcome 
vie with the perversions of Griesbach." My reply to this 
assertion will be brief. The editors of the Improved Ver- 
sion, in their introduction to the first edition, expressed their 
intention of noticing, in every instance, the rendering of 
Newcome where they left it. In almost every case they did 
so, and the deviations amounted to seven hundred and fifty, 
of which very manyiare in cases of very frequent occurrence, 
such as Teacher for Master, Hosanna for Save now — so that 
the independent alterations amount to about four hundred, 
and a large proportion of these arise from employing New- 
come's marginal reading, or one proposed in his notes in- 
stead of that in his text ; and several from the changes 
made in Griesbach's second edition. " There are not twenty 
verses in the whole work in which the variation from the 
primate's version have any close connection with peculiarities 
of theological sentiment. Many of the alterations are those 
proposed by Newcome himself. I go further, and say that 
the general spirit and character of the translation is deci- 
dedly Newcome's." (Carpenter's Reply to Magee.) The 
" unacknowledged deviations," the result of accident, not 
intention, are only/or^y, and there are not six of the slight- 
est moment theologically considered. They were not by 
any Trinitarian reviewer, but by a learned Unitarian critic, 
Dr. Carpenter, the safest pledge that they were not " unac- 
knowledged" to further any party purposes. 

I now proceed to adduce the proof of the accuracy of my 
assertion, that the passage, 1st John v. 7. is a " notorious 
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and reprobated forgery.'* The Eclectic Reviewers, Calviu- 
ists, (March, 1809,) thus express their opinion respecting 
it : — " We are unspeakably ashamed that any modern divines 
should have fought pedibus et unguibusj for the retention of 
a passage so indisputably spurious. They are in our opinion 
the best advocates of the Trinitarian doctrine who join in 
exploding such a gross interpolation^ and in protesting 
against its being still permitted to occupy a place in the 
common copies of the New Testament." Dr. Wardlaw, 
the modem champion of Trinitarianism, observes (Socinian 
Controversy), " This text should have been entitled to hold 
the first place, had its genuineness been undisputed, or dis- 
puted, as that of many texts have been, on slender grounds. 
I fully acknowledge, however, that the evidence for the 
spuriousness of this celebrated passage, if it were even much 
less conclusive than in my mind it appears to be, would be 
quite sufficient to prevent me resting upon it any part of the 
weight of this argument." Dr. Adam Clarke remarks (in 
loco), ^' I must own the passage in question stands on a most 
doubtful foundation.*' " Bengel," he continues, " who was 
an excellent critic and a good man, endeavoured to defend 
it without success." '^ In short (he says) it stands on no 
authority sufficient to authenticate any part of a revelation, 
professing to have come from God." The present Bishop 
of Peterborough (Translation of Michaelis Notes — and The- 
ological Lectures, part VI.) says, " This text cannot be 
received as genuine, except with the destruction of every 
argument for the integrity of the New Testament." Bishop 
Tomline (Elements of Christian Theology, vol. II.) remarks, 
'^ I must own that, after an attentive consideration of the 
controversy relating to that passage, I am convinced it is 
spurious." Luther never would admit the text into his 
translation, though it was put in after his death. Michaelis 
rejects the passage. Griesbach, whose individual opinion 
as to peculiar doctrines has nothing to do, that I am aware 
of, with the point before us, gives up as defenceless this text, 
and enters into a long and learned dissertation, at the end 
of his second volume, to shew that it is a forgery. Sir Isaac 
Newton, Milton, Locke, Erasmus, Le Clerc, Harwood, Hill, 
Bentley, Lowth, and Porson, reject the passage. Lachman, 
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also, in his critical edition of the Greek, of 1831, omits it. 
Dr. Boothroyd, in his " Improved Version," (the work of a 
learned Calvinist) omits the passage ; and in the latest 
translation of the scriptures, by Granville Penn, " the Book 
of the New Covenant," 1836, the spurious passage is left 
out, and in his annotations, this writer (Trinitarian), in refer- 
ence to its spuriousness, remarks, '' By this mass of impreg- 
nable evidence, even M atthiae and Scholz have been brought 
to the entire conviction which has caused thorn to exclude 
the controverted passage from their Greek texts ; and to 
leave its further defence to that quality of pertinacity that 
would persist in endeavouring to establish the locality and 
solidity of the rainbow." To labor, therefore, he remarks, 
in conclusion, to confirm it as genuine in the Greek text, is 
in strict truth, " to kick against the pricks." 

I have now, sir, concluded my case, and I believe there 
is not a link wanting in my chain of evidence. If, however, 
your critical sagacity can " detect'* — aye, sir, 'tis an expres- 
sive word, " detect" — a flaw in my argument, whilst thus 
personating " the critic*^ — a character to which, let me 
assure jou, I have never put forward the slightest preten- 
sions, — I shall at once, and with pleasure, acknowledge my 
error. But, sir, permit me to state, that I do not mean to 
continue thisj controversy with you, whilst you write in an 
assumed name. Attach your real signature to your letters, 
and I can have no objection to reply to any observations you 
may please to address to me. But I shall take no further 
notice of any anonymous communications ; and I may beg, 
whilst addressing you on this point, to state, that if " Redi- 
vimis Edward Hares'"^ will give me his name, I shall engage 
to convict him either of pretending to quote a passage from 
a work which / believe he has never seen, or of a false quo- 
tation ; — in a word, that he has quoted, not from the Monthly 
Repository for 1819, but from Naxes' " Remarks," &c., p. 3. 
note ! One word, sir, in explanation of my having ad- 
dressed Mr. Bradley through the medium of a newspaper. 
Had that reverend gentleman confined himself to the subject 
which he was then discussing — had he even animadverted, 
however severely, upon the views of the religious body to 
which I esteem it a happiness to belong — or had he fairly 
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criticised the Improved Version, and objected ad libitum to 
the accuracy of its translation (and I beg to remark, this 
version is not used in our pulpits, and, indeed, few compa- 
ratively of our members are in possession of copies of it,) — 
in such circumstances, I confess, sir, had I addressed him, 
Mr. Bradley might, consistently enough with clerical eti- 
quette^ have ensconced himself behind his " dignity." But 
when he deliberately went out of his way to make a false 
and wanton charge against the moral characters of the 
editors of the New Version, imputing to them motives which 
every upright mind must repudiate, it became my imperative 
duty to repel, as publicly as it was made, the calumnious 
accusation. And I have only, in conclusion, to state, that 
I shall at all times exercise the same privilege which has 
apparently given such offence. Regardless how much it 
may wound the " dignity'''' of those gentlemen, by calling 
upon them, when they make statements inconsistent with 
ti'uth, and little allied in their spirit to that '^ charity'* which 
" thinketh no evil," either to retract them, or publicly to 
uphold assertions which, though confidently made, they 
cannot prove. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

R. M. Montgomery. 

Taunton, June 3d, 1837. 



These with the Pride of dogmatizing schools 
Impos'd on (Scripture) arbitrary Rules ; 
Forc'd her their vain Inventions to obey, 
And move as (Sophistry hadj trac'd the way. 

Blackmore's Creation, 

That Mr. Mortimer Montgomery should deliberately 
repeat, in his letter of the third of June, that " this thing 
called a translation^^ is corrected to the text of Griesbach's 
last edition, ceased to astonish me, when, in the progress of 
the evidence of it, I found, immediately succeeding " The 
Eclectic Review," the notable piece of negative evidence of 
Mr. H alley, the junior tutor of Highbury College; — a sort 
of second edition improved of the " terms of respect for that 
volume, which had incurred Mr. Bradley's indignation," 
imagined out of, but no where proceeding from, the mouth 
of Richard Watson, Bishop of LlandaflF.* It is obvious, 

* The evidence of tuch a witness to the qwxiUum meruit of suck 
a work will, perhaps, be considered to be of less valae than 
might have been inferred front his two pamphlets, each useful and 
excellent in its way, when it shall have been seen, in the anecdotes 
of his life — which Mr. Montgomery has as liberally revived as he 
has the subject of these sheets — ^how he expressed himself of biblical 
learning, at the very moment when he, in 1767 (then professor of 
chemistry), had directed his aspiring eye to the chair of the Regius 
Professor of Divinity. After looking back '* with a kind of terror at 
the application " he used in the younger part of his life, in reading 
public lectures in Trinity College, beginning at eight in the morning, 
spending four or five hours with private pupils, and five or six more in 
his laboratory, every day, besides the incidental business of the Sophs' 
School, he thus, with as little modesty as prudence, plumes himself on 
his moderate application to the learned languages, and expresses his 
opinion of the value of such studies : — 

" Had so much pains and time been dedicated to Greek and Hebrew, 
and to what are caUed learned subjects, what tiresome collation of 
MSS. — what argute emendations of text — what jejune criticisms — 
what dull dissertations — what ponderous logomachies, might have 
been produced, and left to sleep in the same shelves with bulky systems 
of German divinity, in the libraries of universities!" 

Andoithe very letter to his Unitarian patron, the Duke of Rutland, 
which Mr. Montgomery has cited, for no other conceivable reason, than 
that in the title of it the Improved Version is called a very valuable 
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moreover, that the negative junior tutor, as only we are 
permitted to read him in the Montgomery version (just as 
we were put off with two asterisks in place of the expressed 
opinion of the Bishop of Cloyne upon " the volume^% must, 
like the Eclectic, have been rather positive in noting im- 
portant instances^ in which some spirit had perverted the 
judgment of the improvers upon the primate, or we should 
not have heard of his very charitable protest, that 

" Black 's not so black, nor white so very white." 

Dr. Samuel Parr was a genius of so eccentric an order, 
as, though " a scholar and a quoter of Greek," to have had, 
as accurately as humorously, said in respect of him, *^ If I 
should cite any more of such words, the reader would take 
the doctor's Greek for English, and his English for Greek." 
He was, however, a man of great ability and learning ; so 
gpreat; that I rejoice in his confirmation of my own poor 
opinion, and of Bishop Watsons's, which needs confirmation 
upon such points, — that the Improved Version is " a very 
useful work,"*^ I scarcely ever open it without deriving, 
from its perversions of the original, in every edition that I 
have had the opportunity of seeing, the strongest confirma- 
tions of the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. In my grateful 
judgment, it is a very usefulr-^-a very valuahle work. And 
so is — the Koran ; and for one and the same reason. Each 
fortifies the faith of the reader of the Common Version, by 
the force of contrast. 



book (in which I, for one» concur, as may shortly be seen), his lordship 
thus corroborates an observation of Warburton, that long addiction to 
mathematical pursuits incapacitates the mind from weighing the various 
degrees of moral evidence : — 

** I was early in life accustomed to mathematical discussion, and the 
certainty attending it; and not meeting with that certainly in the 
science of metaphysics, of natural aind revealed religion^ I have an habitual 
tendency to hesitation of judgment, rather than to a peremptory judg- 
ment, on many points." 

A vindication of his memory appeared in No. 1. of the Unitarian 
Magazine and Review, January, 1834. Its manifest leading intention 
was to depreciate Horslby ! It will be recollected that Watson was 
made bishop by Lord Shdburne in 1788. 
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Again — very soon abated my agitation at reading, under 
the hand of the gentleman, who takes occasion to write 
down of himself, ^^ that / may enUghten both you and the 
public'* — ^^ Now as to your reckless assertion,'* &c. Start- 
ling, to be sure, it was to hear from such authority — ^^ Tou 
presume, sir,'' &c. But very soon 

" My pulse, as erst, did temperately keep time/* 

and the only fear came to be 

" That my spleen would all lY^e^ laugh mortal," (Improved versions} 

when I picked up the title-page of a book, as proof of the 
accuracy of its contents ! 

" The praises of the author, penn'd 

B' himself or wit^insuring friend." — HudSbras, 

But it is not the title-page only. There is — ^indeed and 
indeed there is— <A^ introduction ! in which ** responsible 
editors'''* affirm that " they have endeavoured so to reform 
the version, as to bring it to a complete coincidence with 
Griesbach's text ;" the responsible editors of foimer editions 
having ^^ followed him with some slight deviations.'*'' 

" And you, my critics, in the cfaequer'd shade. 
Admire new lights thro' holes yourselves hare made." — Dunciad. 

" Greater than both" — ^^ Mr. Yates replied to the vice- 
chancellor," (and, by anticipation, I presume, to the lord 
chancellor (Lyndhurst), Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Patteson,) " //^," &c. (" much virtue in an if" — " aye, 
sir J ^tisan expressive wordf^) lam confident," &c. 

" Indeed, sir," (as Bishop Horsley said to Dr. Priestley — 
mutato nomine from " the learned Jeremiah Jones" to " Mr. 
Yates," and from " Dr. Priestley " to " Mr. Mortimer Mont- 
gomery,") I must take shame to myself, and confess, that 
Mr. Yates is not of my acquaintance.'' As ready, however, 
as his eulogist can desire me to be, in the concession that 
^^ he has distinguished himself as a controversialist" (as has 
his eulogist), ^* and is as widely known and esteemed as a 
biblical critic** (as bis eulogist will shortly become), I, 
nevertheless, conceive I may be pardoned if I presume to 
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withhold my confidence from him, notwithstanding the im* 
portance that may have attached to him from the confidence 
of Mr. Mortimer Montgomery." 

Now let us take a short retrospect, and herein avail our- 
selves of that gentleman's phraseology, and address him — 
^^ Your logic, sir, seems to have a fashion of its own. 
Thus"-- '*^ The Eclectic Review has pointed out some 
important instances in which the spirit of party has perverted 
the judgment of the primate and his improvers, so as to have 
turned them from that right course which unbiassed trans- 
lators would have followed," — ergo, the judgment of the 
reviewer was not perverted when " except in these instances, 
and a small numher of minor consequence," he found no 
reason to withhold the praise due to integrity and fidelity 
in the general execution of the work ; and ergo again, this 
version is corrected to ChrieshacK^s last edition. 

Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, calls the hook " a 
very valuable book," and gives due praise to the committee 
for the introduction (principally compiled from Griesbach) 
it is written with sincerity and erudition, — ergo, the version 
is corrected to Griesbach's last edition. 

Dr. Bennett, late Bishop of Cloyne, retunis thanks for 
the translation, and for the improvement, as well as enter- 
tainment, which he received from the clear and well-written 
intr eduction, '-'er go, the version is corrected to GrieshacKs 
last edition. 

Dr. Samuel Parr thinks and speaks respectfully of Mr. 
Belsham's biblical learning ; and, after making allowance 
for the zeal of all good men in what they think a good cause, 
gives ample credit for a very useful work, — ergo, the version 
is corrected to Griesbach*s last edition. 

Mr. H alley has not the slightest intention of insinuating 
that the editors were so monstrously wicked, as wilfully and 
deliberately to falsify the records of divine grace, — ergo, the 
version is corrected to Grie$bach^s last edition. 

The Title-Page of the fourth edition (in a somewhat 
improved version of the title-page of my copy of the fourth 
edition) endeth " corrected to Griesbach's last edition," — 
ergo, it is so corrected. 

In the Introduction to said fourth edition, the respon- 
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sible editors stat«, that they have endeavoured so to reform 
the version, as to bring it to a complete coincidence with 
Griesbach's text, — ergo, said version is corrected to Gries- 
hacKs last edition. 

One Mr. Yates is confident that, " if we make allowances 
for misprints f and a few undesigned and perhaps unavoid- 
able inaccuracies^^ the honesty and diligence of the editors 
are in this respect (following Griesbach closely) unimpeach- 
able, — ergo, the version is corrected to Griesbach* s last edition. 

Surely 

" The force of ergo can no further go," — Improved Version. 

The inexhaustible Sir Charles Wetherell must have had 
some such state of things in view, when he talked of an 
ultimate ergo. But some faculty, more expansive than that 
of steam, must have originated the suggestion to Mr. Mont- 
gomery, of what neither Mr. Bradley nor I have yet said — 
" The translation is frequently inaccurate (your joint dictum), 
ergo, the text is/alse.^^ 

To the question put to me, as a lawyer, I reply the deli- 
berate judgment of four lawyers and scholars, " as immea- 
surably my superiors in legal, as in classical, attainments.'' 
They have, by their concurrent judgment upon a case 
argued, on the part of the Unitarian defendants, with all 
the ingenuity and ability of the now lord chancellor and 
solicitor general. Sir Charles Wetherell, Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Duckworth, and Mr. Cooper, solemnly decided, as sworn 
judges of the land, that the patrons (in that case) of the 
Improved Version, though not quite brought to the test 
"whether they were properly called Christians or not," could 
not, for the express reason that they were such patrons, be 
allowed to participate in the benefit of Lady Hewley's cha- 
rity for " poor and godly preachers, for the time being, of 
Christ's holy gospel." The grounds of that judgment are 
set forth, at some length, in the second letter of Laicus, in 
the language of the Court. But how has Mr. Mortimer 
increased the obligations to him, for the discussion that he 
has revived, by giving me this opportunity of justifying my 
reference to the notes, not less by his own " precedent " 
(alas! for the pun upon precedent in his second letter!) 
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than by tbe ioUcfmng'fkrther trans&ripi from f^ikt judgment 
of the vice-chancellor, affirmed by the three other eminent 
jndg^s and scholars ! Not that, upon the mere common 
sense of things, and independently of their high' authority, 
or eren of his, ^ I should have hesitated to hold " the it^6p6n- 
sible editors" as amenable, or rather more, for 6vety ii6te, 
as for the trand&tion. Let me, however, in reference to his 
'reflection that 'I have" so adroitly contrived to mystify my 
style,' that rt^'/^ttWiV have been led idto serious error," ob- 
serve, that he is &n^ Ofte of the public, and that I think 
better of the perceptions of the public in general, than to 
doubt that they will see, if he will but abstain from enUght- 
ening them, the manifest distinction that, in point of ex- 
pression, I did make between translation and suggestion y in 
the departures from Griesbach, which I had then beeta* con- 
tent to expose. 

Thus it has been, from the time of Solomon, that u'man 
" shniieth his eyes to devise froward things^ moving his lips 
he bting^th e^il to pass." Once and again, thanks to Mr. 
Montgomery for the disc^ssiota he {persists to provoke! 
For, thus proceeded the vicc-ehaneeUor : — " It appears fnost 
c/€»r^^, that the persons 'who composed the translation did 
not intend^ when>they made what they called du translation, 
to render the first chapter of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Hebrews literally, but did intend to infuse a creed, A com- 
parisron of the teM in Griesbach* with the New Version 
would make this plain. The text began thus: — MroXvfAe^ug 
K»l vohur^o^ag vobkoti 6 0for And the translation was, * God, 
who in several parts and in several manners formerly spake 
to our fathers by- the prophets.' Now I do not mean to say 
•that they have not translated the word ^o?^t;^«e«^ properly ; 
it might refer to many parts of space, or many parts of time. 
Our authorised version was, * God, who at sundry times.' 
These new translators, however, thought proper to give 
' themselves the character of supreme accuracy, by not adopt- 

* The edition of Griesbach aUuded to was the octavo London edition 
of 1809 ; and the edition of the Improved Version the duodecimo edition 
of 1819. The edition of Griesbach referred to in this tract is the same j 
the edition of the Iniprofed Version the large 8vo. edition of 1817. 
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ing that which was good enough, but apparently selecting 
something which they thought better. The translation then 
proceeds : — ' In the last of these days hath spoken to us by 
his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, for 
whom also he constituted the ages.' Now the words in the 
original were (according to Griesbach), $/ ov k»1 rits ecla»»( 
evotiofv. Feeling themselves, therefore, a little hard pushed 
when they translate h ov " for whom," they have recourse to 
a note, by which it appeared that two or three persons* had 
fancied that might be the proper translation. Supposing it 
to be so, it appeared to shew a very great intention to be 
extremely correct, though it certainly was not the received 
translation ; nor do I think that any Greek scholar, unless 
he were previously biassed in favor of a particular theory, 
would dream that such was the proper translation. The 

original text then proceeds : — ^og "'ay ei'jr»vyeurp,» r^s ^oimSf K»l 

x»^»fcr^^ ris vjFwrreunas etvrik. And what was the pretended 
accurate translation of these words ? * Who being a ray of 
his brightness, and an image of his perfections' — x«e***'ie ^^^ 
viroffTeursag xvri, an image of his perfections ! I was perfectly 
astonished, and could hardly have conceived it possible, be- 
fore I had read it, that any person could have ventured to 
call this an improved version of the scriptures, which has 
rendered the word vvovreurts ' perfections.' f It was perfectly 

* Grotius in loco. Schleusner in verb, and Mr. Lindsey. It may 
appear to an ordinary reader questionable^ whether the more correct 
translation in this place would not be " by whom/* when he finds each 
version translating h» with a genitive " by** in John i. 3. Rom. i. 5. 
and 1 Cor. i. 9. and Eig Kv^tos Inavg X^talog 3/ ov ret -ttMol 1 Cor. viii. & 
translated in each version *' One Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things/* and that the common version translates ret 'jcMot B/ ottfitt xeii 
elg etvlojf sKltaleci, Col. i. 16. ** all things were created btf him and for 
him" — the improved version " all these things were created by him and 
for him." But the note agrees that so as utavsc be permitted to mean the 
apes, h» may retain its usual signification of the instrumental cause: 
q. d. '' by whom he introduced this his chief dispensation to mankind '\' 
And yet we are not to impute design! nor say, with Virgil, that 



totamque infusa per artus 



Mens agltat molem, et magno se corpora miscet. 

f His Honor might have adverted to the learned note on ll ou, and 
have found '* ages: the plural for the superlative singular." We have 

* 
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plain, in that passage, the parties nener meant to give a 
translation^ but that they meant to fetter the understanding 
of their reader, by imposing a creed in the shape of a trans- 
lation. They then say — ^ and ruling all things by bis 

here the coDverae, the singular v/rtHavts traniUaed^ or pretended so to be, 
into ** perfections,^^ The translators could not but have known that 
** hypostasis" is the same in Gh'eek as substantia (from whence sub- 
stance) in Latin. There is a word in common use, hypothesis^ which is. 
the contrary of hypostasis. Hypothesis is compounded of the same 
preposition hypo^ and a word which signifies laid down. So that hypo-' 
thesis is that which is Uud doum by another ; hypostasis, that which 
stands forth, or exists of itself Persona in Latin (from which person) 
has the same signification. It signifies literally that which stands forth, 
or which exists, without expressing in what shape or manner it exists. 
In common speech, the idea of solidity attaches to the word ** substsmee** 
and ** person,'' but they hare tmly nir such neaning, nor are they erer 
so Q«ed by any, who wiab to be precise.* Thus, this passage distinctly 
asserts, first, tiuit Christ is an essential efflux of his Father's glory ; and, 
next, that he is the Ttsible re]>resentatiou and character of the Father's 
invisible existence. — Note to SeeUy's Edition of the Report of Attorney^ 
General ayainat Shore,, 

Leigh (in his Critica Sacra, which Horne characterises ** a valaable 
work, to which all succeeding lexicographers have been greatly in- 
debted, and sajrs that ** the author, who was one of the most learned 
men of his time, ei^ay ed the friendship of Archbishop Usher") thus ends 
his observations upon this vord :— " In scripture, it doth signifie a firm 
and settled persuasion of the mind upon any thing, and is used also for 
<ft« Hoine essence with a personall proprietie, as Heb. i. S." 

The Greek word darmvyetsficet is compounded of the preposition d^ 
and a verb derived from avyn, light or splendour: it is, therefore, 
literally, the efiulgence, or that which proceedeth ** from the splendour 
of him," Ibr there is an error in printing (in the common version) his in 
italics, as if it were not in the (ext, the word t^vru, of him^ or his, 
applying equally to both parts of the sentence. 

The passage rendered ** the express image of his person," is in the 
original still more expressive. It is there the character of his hypostasis. 
The first word has been transferred without change to our own language, 
and it retains much of its original meaning. On reflection, we shall 
find that it has commonly two kinds of meaning — 

1st, Characters, marks» or letters, are those visible things by which 
things invisible and impalpable, and before unknown, are conveyed 

* Tbns, tb« accurate Bailey glvt^t as the primary si^naification of ** labstance,'' **eMence 
or being ;"" aad ** wesea,*' tbe word which aignifleB ** sabatanoe" In Germn, meana, with 
**daa bocfaste** appeoded, ** The Supreme Beiog.** So tbe ncftanin of the Italiaa It 
traulated into French— eubttance, entite, essence, ce qni subslste et exlste en f9f . It was 
reserved to the new translators to make « quiUUst oat of the wefd. 
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powerful word/ — <Pi^p It 1& ^x-Met la pnfMilt %f hf»ctficut( avii. 

They might as well have said, ^ by the word of his power ;' 
but they did not choose to give the literal translation — they 
chose rather to substitute words of their own, which may 
express the sense, but which, it is quite clear, do not ex- 
press the literal meaning. To this they annex a meagre 
note, in which they first give their reading of the meaning of 
the words (^ ruling and directing all things in the new diS" 
pensation by authority derived from the Father* ! ) and then 
add the literal translation of the Greek. The translation 
then proceeds — ^*' for to which of those messengers^ spake 

aod become well koown to us. So^ Christ is the charaeter of the 
Father, in whom we read plainly what the Father is. 

2d. Character of a man is that image of his qualities and dispositions 
which is formed in our minds, by what we have observed or heard of 
him. So also Christ is the character of the Father; for, in him, we bdudd 
all the fulness of the goodness, and see the perfect representation, of 
him whom no man haih seen at any time. — Note to Seel^'s EdUhn 
above cited. 

Leigh in verbo renders character^ Heb i. 3. Mult6que significantins 
est, quod vocat characterenif qukm si diceret, imaginem. Nam et in spe- 
cnlo apparet imago rei cujuspiam, at nequaquam character, 8tc, 

As Mr. Montgomery's talk is of Lexicons, he is doubtless aware that 
Parkhouse says in loco, " It seems impossible to translate the Hebrew 
words which in Ezekiel x. 4. are used for THE brightness of the 
GLOBT OF Jehovah into Greek more literaUy than by ' K'xotvyeiifffAa 
ris l6ir^g Tv 0» or Kv^/ov. SCHLEUSMER (of whom, and Mr. Mont- 
gomery, more hereafter) renders, in loco. Is qui plane et perfecte refert 
majestatem divinam, eodem fere sensu, quo a Paulo, Coloss. i. 16. 
iHxay Tit 0at Tit do^etrv dicitur. Quamquam autem hoc ipsum vocabnlnm 
in nullo interpretum graecorum V. T. legitur, tam eo minus de veritate 
hujus explicationis dubitare possumus, quo magis e loco Ezek. i. 26. 28. 
constat majestatem divinam a prophetis eleganter comparatam fuisse 
cum lumine, splendorem ubiqne spargente et omnia collustrante, et 
quo minus dubia sunt loca aliorum scriptorum, quae ad locum nostrum 
illustrandum proferri solent. 

DoNNEOAN renders vjeoaleuftg in ecclesiastical writings " personality or 
distinct substance." ' AvavyuofAet " radiancy — lustre — brightness — 
brilliancy." With singular propriety, the common version renders for 
v^oalecv/g, persona — ^per se una. Leigh Crit. Sac. 

* Here we have not merely the article again converted into a pronoun 
(in prose) but, as if by way of counterpoise to the previous contempt of 
literaKty, (I know not why I may not coin a word upon the occasion) 
"messengers" in place of " angels," wherein there is a manifest per- 
version of the meaning. 
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God at any time. Thou art my Sod, this day I have adopted 
thee?' The passage they meant to translate is, T/wyci^Axi 

T^s la¥ fllyyfX«yy tiog f*w strv, ey» f^t^p y9yiifinnza 9t. There IS fiot the 

slightest pretence to translate the word ytyiv9viK»*l have adopted.* 
^^ The defendants' counsel has read passages from Locke's 
Essay on the Reasonahleness of Christianity, in which he 
states, that by the terms ^ Son of God* the Jews understood 
the Messiah. And so they did ; for in the second Psalm it 
is saidy ^ The rulers take counsel t(^ether against Jehovah, 
and against his Messiah.'^ And shortly afterwards, ^ I will 
declare the decree : Jehovah said unto me. Thou (art) my 
Son; this day have I begotten thee.'f The word in the 
Hebrew which represents something incomprehensible with 
regard to the divine nature, but which of necessity conveys 
to the human mind the notion of the relation that subsists 
between Father and Son, is uniformly translated in the 
Septuagint by the word y<9^yyirM», when applied to a father. 
Tt is tlie word which several times occurs in the fifth chapter 
of Genesis, in which there is a detailed account of the births 
of all the antediluvian patriarchs given in succession : the 
very verb used in the second Psalm is the very verb in that 
chapter, and the word used in the Septuagint is quoted by 
St. Paul. 

* Christy which is the Greek, as Messiah is the Hebre w, for ** anointed." 
t The word ysyiyyviKet is the past tense of ysyttaa, from which the 
English word ** gender " is derived. It is the same as is repeatedly used 
by St. Matthew in the 6rst chapter of his gospel in the genealogy of our 
Lord, and is there translated hegat. The same verb is also in that 
chapter used by the angel of the Lord to Joseph, " that which is 
eojueeived yt»»yi66u in her is of the Holy Ghost." Nothing can more clearly 
demonstrate that the word means the actual relationship of parent and 
child, and there is as much ground for supposing Jesus the ''adopted" 
of Mary as of the Father. St. Paul speaking of our adoption, uses the 
word ** vioMsJ" — Note Seeley's edition. An anonymous writer cited in 
the same edition, says of I have adopted^ "from the beginning of time, the 
word was never so misapplied. The verb (ydidtiha in the Hebrew) 
and its derivatives occur about six hundred times in the holy scriptures^ 
as we find by a hasty glaoce at Buxtorfs Concordance, and never with 
any other meaning than that of the natural relation between parent and 
child. The Greek verb is as consistent in its application. What name, 
therefore, are we to give to the conduct of those who have substituted 
the word adopted^'' 

F 
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'^ The gentlemen who had translated the Unitarian TeS' 
TAMENT had made it plain on the face of it, that they meant 
to establish a doctrine, that our Saviour was not begotten in 
that sense in which the term was taken by the church of 
England, and by the orthodox dissenters as they were called, 
to signify some divine operation, by means of which the 
nature of the Redeemer was the same as that of the Father. 
That they meant to oppose. And /or the purpose of avoiding 
ilie inference which might be made in the mind of an unlearned 
reader^ they wilfully altered the word^^xid substituted a creed 
instead of a translation. And it is to be observed, that with 
respect to these important words, for the first time^ ob- 
truded on the notice of the world, ^ an image of his per- 
fections,' and ' adopted,' the translators have not thought 
it right to add a note^ or give the least hint to the unlearned 
reader that the translation is at all unusual, or in the least 
degree doubtful ;t though the notes upon tbe words ^ for 
whom ' and ' his powerful word, ' and the singular ex- 
pression ' in several parts, ' would induce an unlearned 
person to think that the new translators were minutely 
scrupulous and fastidiously accurate^ and he would put 
confidence in them accordingly." 

" The translation then goes on — ' And let all the mes- 
sengers of God pay homage to him ; % and of these messengers 
the scripture saith.' Now, it was to be observed, that here 

• We are repeatedly warned in scripture of new errors that would 
arise, but no where of any new trtUhs. — Note to Seeley's Edition. 

\ This was a mistake. There are these intimations at the bottom of 
the page: — As to "an image of his perfections" — so Wakefield. "Who, 
being the brightness of his glory, and tJie express image of his person/' 
N.— As to " adopted "— " begotten thee, Gr. and N." 

% The word here translated ** pay homage** is thus rendered by 
Schleusner (whom, Mr. Montgomery having ^ariM for a rendering, not 
to be found there, will, I suppose, scarcely venture to dispute his autho- 
rity, or, at least, not without producing better for the rendering of the 
improvers in this place, than his own dogmatical " It is so" !) " Colo, 
adoro, cultu religioso aliquem prosequor t'/a, «t de ctdto divino interno 
aeque externo pariter ac cultu idolatrico adhibeatur,"— citing, amongst 
others, this identical passage, Heb. i. 6. And thus, the farther we 

proceed, 

" Bj evVy fisature we the parent know.** 
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the words ^ the scripture ' were both in italics, as they ought 
to be if they were introduced at all, because there were no 
words corresponding with them in the original. The word 
* saith' evidently referred, as it appeared from their own 
translation, to God; but they chose to vary the phrase, by 
saying first, * God saith,' and then, *the scripture saith,' 
which seems an alteration, not only without any necessity, 
but totally unjustifiable. Then they said, * And of these 
messengers the scripture saith, Who maketh the winds his 
messengers, and flames of lightning his ministers.' It is 
truly astonishing to find such a translation as ^ flames of 
lightning' given to the words ^-i/e^f (P^oy», which could not 
admit of that translation. It might be said, that was what 
was intended, but certainly that was not said.* They 
translated * God is thy throne for ever and ever ; a sceptre 
of rectitude is the sceptre of thy kingdom ;'' t and it might 
perhaps be true that that translation was right, though the 
commonly received translation is apparently less forced J 

* As this particular portion of the vice-chancellor's judgment was 
much discussed at the time, I am desirous of precluding all cavil about 
it now, by citing this conclusive summary of the able vindication of it 
by A. Barrister : — " The duty of a translator is to give the words of 
the original, not to substitute his own gloss, however nearly that may 
represent the thing intended. The Unitarians have not given the toords 
of St Paul, and that is what the vice-chancellor (here) exposed/' 

t It is literally, *' Respecting the Son, he saith, the throne of thee, 
O God, for ever and ever, sceptre of righteousness, the sceptre of the 
kingdom of thee." The word which the new translators have improved 
out of " righteousness" into " rectitude," corresponds (as Parkhurst tells 
us) with the word in Is, xlv. 6. meaning rightness, righteousness. Why 
was it to be diluted into rectitude, which, after all, means rightness? 
But the design was to dilute, 

" These schools should bless the world with clearer light/* 

" But all these arts are to one end referrM, 

And in their motions still that end regards** 

Blackmore* 

X If this passage may, as the vice-chancellor appeared to thipk, be 
forced to the meaning put on it by the " Improved Version," it is impos- 
sible that the next should. ** Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth," &c. (verses 10, 11, 12.) which David clearly 
addressed to Jehovah, and St. Paul as clearly applies to Christ. — Note to 
Sedey's edition. For, in a note, we are thus eidightened out of the school 
that has taught Mr. Montgomery to proclaim himself as an enlightener ! 
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and more natural: but there was this observation to be 
made upon it — that they had introduced in the mode oi 
printing, as it stood in their version, die first word 'is' 
not in italics, and the second word ' is^ in italics. The 
unlearned reader would therefore, of course, consider the 
first word Ss ' as the rendering of a word found in the 
original text, and the second word ' is ' as a word supplied 
by the translators, there being no corresponding word in 
the original text. If in the original, either of the Hebrew 
or Greek text, there were a word corresponding with ' is^ 
between the words corresponding with * God ' and * thy' 
throne,' it would be difficult to avoid adopting the new 
translation ; but there is not any such word either in the 
Hebrew or in the Greek. Here, then, is an attempt to 
support a translation altogether novel by an interpretation 
totally unauthorised. 

'^ There is but one more observation to be made on the 
translation. The new translators having, in the first in- 
stance, translated the passage 'o 7row»love dyyi^wg etv% 7ntfv/M^», 
^ who maketh the winds his messengers,' said, at the end, 
* are they not all servants ? ' by way of translating srxi ttx/Ibs 
fhl "Kitlw^ytKoi TTvevfictloi,* * are they not all ministering spirits ? ' 
Supposing them to be right, in the first instance, in 
translating it ' winds his messengers,' it is clear they 
ought, in the latter part, to have said, ' are they not all 
ministering winds V (xeliov^uuH «-yev/c«7«,) to be consistent with 
themselves : at any rate, if they thought proper to change 
the phrase, and translate the word ^^wfActlti ^ winds' first, 
and afterwards ' spirits,' they should have translated it 

** This is a quotation from Psalm ciii. 25. The immutability of GK>d is 
here declared as a pledge of the immutability of the kingdom of Christ.** 
« to show (says Mr. Emlyn, Works, vol. ii. p. 840.) haw able his God, 
who had anointed him, was to make good and maintain what he had 
gpranted hum — a durable kingdom for ever and ever.** See Mr. Lindsey*s 
Sequel, p. 4M8. 

* The same word in Greek, Tr^tv/Aet, signifies both wind and spirit. 
See our Lord*s discourse with Nicodemus, John iiL — Note to Sedafs 
Edition. In that chapter, Trvivf^a remains translated in the improved, 
as in the common, version, but with the edOretne accuracy of turning 
« it listeth ** into « it will,** for ^^Aw. 
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* ministering spirits/ which would have the sense of ser- 
vants ; but it woidd be a correct translation, which theirs 
is not.'' Thus far the vice-chancellor. 
Griesbach's Greek is OvkI Tretylsg M xt/lw^txA v»tvfA»i» eig 

literal translation of which would be, " Are they not all 
ministering spirits sent forth into ministering for them 
who were about to inherit salvation?" This improved 
version, " in coincidence with " Griesbach's text, is, " Are 
'' they not all servants,^ sent forth to serve the future heirs of 
salvation,t" with these notable notes appended: — 

" * Gr. and N. * ministering spirits,' " (by which an un- 
learned reader is led to infer that Griesbach had used one 
and the same word, v»ivf4otlett for tcindSy in the seventh verse, 
and for spirits^ in the fourteenth verse. N. importing that 
Newcome, who, we find by a note to verse 7, had there ren- 
dered ^angels* and ^ messengers^ had, in the fourteenth 
verse, followed the translation quoted by the vice-chancellor, 
from the common version, * ministering spirits.') " The 
word spirit is a Hebraism to express a person's self, v. g. 

1 Cor. ii. 11. the spirit of a man is a man, is a man himself" 
(which, thus, would make ^ For what man knoweth the 
things of a man, but the spirit of a man which is in him' — 
mean, ^ For what man knoweth the things of a man, but a 
man — ^a man himself') — " the spirit of God is God himself. 

2 Tim. iv. 22. * The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit,' 
i. e. with thee. Here the former prophets are called minis- 
tering spiritSy i. e. they were ministers or servants," (* or 
windsy surely, should have been added, ||) " whereas Christ 
appeared under the character of a son" ! 

" t So Wakefield. ' Those who will be heirs of salva- 
tion. N. Rather, those who were about to be heirs of sal- 
vation, i. e. the former prophets' (the winds, as we have just 
seen), ^ were appointed for the encouragement and the con- 

II Such absurdity might justify ridicule even upon such a subject ; 
and we might say with Blackmore, in reference to an analogous folly — 

" Were it not idle labour to confute 
Notions so wild, anworthy of dispute, 
l*d of tlie learned Epicurus ask, 
Uthia were for the Winds a proper task.*' 
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firmatjon of the faith of those who were at a future time to 
be delivered by Christ from the yoke of the lawy or from 
the bondage of idolatry and sin^ which words here last 
printed in italics are thvs represented to be the meaning 
(ox J as Mr. Montgomery might phrase it, the rendering) 

of vtiln^leLu ! 

From any ordinary controyersialist, I should no longer 
expect the objection that it is in a note^ by ^^ responsible 
editors j^ that there occur the thirteen instances of converting 
the masculine into the neuter pronoun ; for the sake, after 
all, of a 

" Profound solution ! worthy of your schools, 

Where, in its boasted freedom, Reason rules ; 

But thus you mock mankind, and language use, 

Not to inform the mind, but to abuse." 

Blackmore. 

But Mr. Montgomery is not to be so " detected,'' although 
many of those, of whom " ve^'y few comparatively are in 
possession of copies," may be so enlightened by him to 
" detect" the clergy. 

" You may not so extenuate the oflfence, for I have had such faults." 

Turn we, then, not to the alteration of gender, but absolute 
annihilation^^ of a pronoun, and the interpolation of a noun, 
fofar times repeated, in 1 John iii. for no other conceivable 
reason, than to evade the testimony to the deity of Christ, 
from the fact that the antecedent to the pronoun, in every 
instance, in Griesbach, is ©eo^, " God." Griesbach's Uutfos, 
the HE proper of the common version, is so many times 
translated " Christ,^ printed in italics as intended to denote 
to the unlearned reader that there is not, in the original, any 
word whatsoe'ver in the place of it ! There is not the slight- 
est acknowledgment of either being a variation from, or 
rather contradiction of, Griesbach. 

They do not, however, venture to tamper with the name 
A/fleSoXo^, but favor us with the following note upon '^ the 
devil." 

" Not a real, but a hypothetical and fictitious being ; the 
principle of evil personified ; the supposed cause of evil. 
Hence called the evil one. Ch, ii. 13, 14. See Simpson's 
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Essays, p. 152." They (these very improvers) having trans* 
lated the toV sro^uepV of Griesbach, " the evil," in the identical 
verse to which they hence refer for the translation ^' the 
evil ONE." And to such translation of roV xoyv^^ in the thir- 
teenth verse of the second chapter, " I write unto you, 
young men, because ye have overcome <A^^i7," they append 
this exquisite note : ^^ q. d. you have subdued vicious habits 
and inclinations ; or, you have triumphed over persecution. 
Newcome adds, the evil one; but Mr. Simpson observes 
that there is no need to suppose a personification.'' (though 
we have the article toi', and " that evil person^ in iCor. v. 13.) 

Here we find the masculine article singular translated 
into the neuter ^ and suggested into the plural number ! 

Next, let us consider a pronoun substituted for a noun, 
justified by Griesbach, and acknowledged to be adopted 
from him, but connected with a g^oss mistranslation of him, 
not only unacknowledged, but all the more designedly tmac- 
knawledgedy inasmuch as the unlearned reader might be led 
to suspect, as the vice-chancellor observed, that " the new 
translators were minutely scrupulous and fastidiously accu- 
rate,'*^ The important passage in Acts xxii. 16. tTixmiksoMfAtitoe 
ri oifofut TV Kv^iov (in which Griesbach reads »vri, for rv w^iov) 
is rendered taking upon thyself his name.'' I scruple not 
to assert, that no Greek author^ no Greek lexicon, justifies 
this translation. Let Mr. Montgomery put his hand upon 
the book that will contradict me ! 

Proceed we to another contradiction of Griesbach, and of 
Chrysostom also, superadded to suppression, interpolation, 
and mistranslation, of the former. Griesbach gives these 
words of Rom. ix. 5. precisely as the received text— «g «» o 

X^tffToe TO *ard aei^xch 6 q» M 'jeavrav ©tig ivAoy>}7of tig tits »lti»»e, 

punctuated as here. The improvers translate and point ^^ of 
whom, by natural descent, Christ came. God who is over 
aU, be blessed for ever." 

Here, out of sixteen words, we have these seven specimens 
of ingenuity : — One verse split into two ; the explanative, 
and here most significantly-important, article ro suppressed ; 
the Kctlel transformed into " %"; the adjective " natural" 
interpolated (there being, without such manufacture, no 
pretence for translating "descent"); the auxiliary "be" 
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interpolated, in order to tranform £t/Xoy»i7of from its character 
of adjective agreeing with &s^, connected with x^sglog, and 
so declaring his deity, into agreement with ®f6s, abstractedly 
from x^tfflosi and the whole structure of the passage deranged, 
by transposing the words that signify " who is over all" 
from their legitimate place, where they most expressly refer 
to Christ, so as to make them follow, instead of precede, 
as in the original, " God." In the vain hope of justifying 
this audacious tampering with his word, Griesbach is cited, 
as well as Grotius* and Erasmus, for the false statement, 

* His express words are, after stating ** ex Syro apparet veteres 
codices habnisse o m ivl leetHm iv'hv/vilog tig rits uiZyctg—et sic faisse in 
vetnstis codicibns Cypriani, sic etiam legisse Hilarium, nee tdiier videri 
legisse Chrysostomum, notavit Erasmus. 

Erasmus himself, however, says in his own Greek Testament, ** ex 
qbus. est Christus qtnm. attinet ad camem, q. est in omnib deus 
laudadus in secula." And in his annotation thereupon expressly refer- 
* ring the text to the deity of Christ, he distinctly states— Earn apud 
Ghrysostomum ita distinctam repperi eti kvcLyyOdett m cit 'jretlt^g kuI k^ 
m jc^itfjog 16 Kctld (r»^KM hie interposito colo se^Uur 6 tvt TrAvlav dco^^ 
hinc addita hypostigme, sequitur, ivT^ayijlos $ts Ivg Aia»»s, quee distinctio 
reddit, ut dictum est, banc sententiam : Ille est qui est super omnia, 
nempe deus, sit benedictus in secula. Eadem erat apud Theophylactnm, 
nisi quod post Mg non addebatur hypostigme. Sanctus Cyprianus 
adversus Judaeos libro secundo capite quinto, adducit hue locum, omissa 
dei mentione. Itidem Hilarius enarrans Psalmum vigesimum secundum 
quod incuria librariorum esse omissum videri potest. Etiam Chrysos- 
tomus nnllam dat significationem se hoc loco legisse Deus: qnce vox 
poterat adiecta videri k studioso quopiam, uelut exponente, qnis esset 
ille super omnia, nempe deus. Nee est quod hie vociferemur Christum 
spoliari divinitate, quum idem dicat periphrasis, quam nomen dei, veluti 
si quis pro deo dicat, celestium et terrestrium conditor. Quiescant igitur 
isti, qui gloriae studio titillati, ad omnem occasionem tumultuantur, 
quasi ruitura sit ecclesia: Sive hie omittatur dei vocabulum, nihil 
refert ad sententiam, quum periphrasis aptius prsestet sensum, qakm 
solum dei nomen. Ut enira haec omnia quee commemoravit de adop- 
tione, gloria, testamentis, legislatione, cultibus ac promissis, deq: 
patribus ex quibus Christus Jtia:to camem ortus est, declaret non fortuito 
facta, sed admirabili dei provident ia, qui tot modis procuravit salutem 
humani generis, non simpliciter dixit Deus, sed is qui rebus omnibus praesif 
omnia suo divino concilio dispensans moderansque cui dicit debere laudem 
in omne avunif ob tam insignem ergo nos charitatem, cui maledicebant 
Judoei, cum flvam iUius unicum blasphemiis impeterent. Ergo nihil 
decedit gloria dei, etiam si non addatur hoc vocabulum. Sive hie 
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" The word * God' appears to hare been wanting in Chrysos- 
tom's and some o^ft^rcopies." Griesbaeh says just the contrary 
of what he is cited to prove. Chrysostom twice at least cites 

locus refetttir ad totam triadem, won ex«iiaitar flWift, qircnrttdiAodmn 
n^cspirttusdanctus: sive proprie reffertur ad patrem, qui proimsit ac 
Hffsit fiHum sruoin ad redim«Ddtim hofnfrnum gemis, exalnsscrfptorarmti 
locid abufrde demonstrata *a1; GbHsti dfvina natura*. tiec arhiirirt' ftodie 
guei/nqttam ^irse Chrtstiana professiohigf tujtts mares latura nut hke de re 
SMafiiem»-^^^^:^:i-^S\n dicat himc lactrm ttoh posstik aliter exponi juxta 
OraiiA s^Mbnfs |>l^opHetatem, hoc a«*ftVei-et quod ipsa mox refellit res. 
Irim et ilhwi in conspicn^ eist, o' s'xrl v&^iAv^ bifai^am accept posse sup^r 
dWnf^> ant sapey 6mn«8. Utramq. lectibneAi attingit interpres Originis. 
Absolutiitt eeX svtpt^ omnia, sed srorper omnes, nhagis pk'opHe competit 
GhristOy irt prefeteAm et pi3itriar6h9s, ^ propfitetis, et Mosei, teloti filivs 
nnictts se)rvi;» aut eti^Mf amicis. -^^-i-:— i-Mfhi ne<!; artica!tib vrdetnr ociosus 
tW ¥^ jtiSiA vA^jUtf qatim aftoqiii vrdeatar sttpervacanens *. habet enim 
e^'essftdyem viita excfjfil^di: Alioqnl potetat OhrisCas simpliciter 
vld^rl tint&ii eit Jadc^; nee aliAd ftiisse qit^ homo: nmic articnlns 
t^M eseclttdil: hanc cd^tationem-^** t^ Kdld tfA^xui'* hoc est, dtmtaxat, 
qvt6& ad c6i^Q8 attiW^t hthna^m: iMtik juxta meKoreftt natttram, ex 
E><Ay imens 6sMl tPeni, 4ta^iAl^*dModuto ex paffribte homo. 

CMCStier/ «oC», tff^slks de vetmiit cbdiiriha Cyptiani.^The Pans Folio 
(1796) hM I9iis v^rS6 (Roih. i^/v.) rmitoii^ Clhristus s^cnndnm carnem, 
qni eft nftp^ oMMa 'ti^m h^meHttus im iietuh. 

It is o))vii>ii^ry fit ^Hlt tnrAslatiotas be giveh. 

6lD0Tiira^> ftftet* stating that it aj^elars by thte S^Viac (v^raion) that 
the oid codltes had (as hi thtfr begii^niikg 6f (he note)th6 passage without 
ee(%v pfbceeds, that firaillWs has noted that 86 it ha\d beeh itt th^ old 
bodices of €yprialii:^=thtM! so also Hilary read — atid that Chrysostom 
deks noir appetcr to have'^ea^d' dth^r^se. 

ERASMfrs has tratoi/hited' iMo' Latin iVom his own Oredc Testament— 
" Of whoth'is GhViSti'Sb^ fey ^ relates* l<y tl*6 flesh. Who is in all things 
God'to hQ blessed for iivef^^ tM\ in his iM)t«, he says^" I founVl (the 
sentence) thlis pointed' in^ Ohi^sdshMk^s^ thi& pi^Mhis^s, whose are 
the others, aiid' of whdm^Ohri^, that is a^cbrding «6 the flesh '-^here, 
a colon bein^ inteiposed^ibnows *' God direr a11'*-^and hereupon, with 
an nnden^oringv' fo\\ti/V9^*ljhssedfir everniore^ which poinHiig renders, 
as has beeo'said, this sentience-^' It is he who is over ali;*nam^ly God, let 
him be blessed' for evermore.' The same was in Theophylact, except 
that, aftei' €k>d, tfaete was not added the hypostigme (undei^doring). 
Saint Cyprian against the Jews in book 2. chap. 5. cites this place, 
the ihentionof God* being omitted. In like manner Hilary reciting 
the twenty-second' Psalm, which might seem to he omitted hy the carelessness 
of transcriber's. Also Chrysostom gives no intimation that he had m 
//ii# />/ac« read God ; which word seems added by some learned man, 

G 
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the identical word which, it is thus asserted, appears to have 
been wanting in his copy. Griesbach's words are " Chrys- 
ostom ad. h. 1. post xdlet (r»^K» prteterit (passes over), which 

as though expounding, who he was that is over all things, namely ' God/ 
Nor need we here exclaim that Christ is spoiled of his divinity, when 
the periphrasis says the same thing as the name of God, just as if one 
said in place of ' God/ ' the maker of all things in heaven and in earth,* 
Let those be at ease, then, who, in their zeal for notoriety, are in 
agitation upon every occasion, as though the church were about to be 
ruined. If this word be here omitted, it has no effect upon the sen- 
tence, when the periphrasis more aptly expresses the sense than the 
single name of ' God.' For, as here, all things which he has rehearsed 
of the adoption, the glory, the covenants, the promises, the giving of 
the law, the services, and of the fathers from whom, as ie ike flesh, 
Christ was sprung, he declares not as having come to pass by chance, 
but by the wonderful providence of God, who by so many means 
brought about the salvation of mankind, he has not merely said 'Gk>D,' 
but he who presides ever aU things^ ruling and governing all things by his 
own divine couneUf to whom he says is due praise for evermore, for his 
so infinite love towards us, whom the Jews reviled, when they assailed 
with blasphemies his only Son. Therefore the glory of Gk>d is nothing 
diminished, though this word be not added. If this place relates to 
the whole Trinity, the Son is not excluded, nor in like manner is the 
Holy Spirit : if it properly relates to the Father who promised and 
sent his own Son to redeem mankind, the divine nature of Christ is 
abundantly demonstrated by other places in the scriptures; nor do I 
think that there is any one of the Cht^tian profession in the present day 
that could bear to hear a man express a doidtt upon that doctrine. But if any 
one say that this place cannot be otherwise expounded according to the 
idiom of the Greek language, he asserts that which the very thing itself 
immediately reAites. And it is already clear that o e^i 'jrMav may be 
taken in two senses — ' over all things,* or * over all men.* The translator 
of Origen treats of either reading. Literally, it is 'over all things,* but 
' over all men* more aptly applies to Christ, that he may be preferred to 
the patriarchs, and prophets, and to Moses, just as an only son to servants 
or even friends. Nor does the article itself seem to me indifferent in 
TO x»7« ff«^x«t, when it may elsewhere seem superfluous; for it has a more 
express force of excepting : otherwise, Christ might have seemed to be 
simply born of the Jews, nor to have been any other than a man; Now 
the article, as it were, excludes this conclusion— < ro xotld od^Ktg^ that is, 
only as far as relates to the human body ; for, according to his better 
nature, he is God born of God, in like manner as a man of his fathers." 
In the Paris edition Cyprian has this text—" Christ, according to 
the flesh, who is over all things God blessed for ever." (I have not seen 
Hilary.) 

In regard to the general authority of Grotius, upon the points now 
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even an improver could not do, if the words were not in his 
copy jO&vMvciitrai/ 0eosf et stattm progredituf fandimmediatelg 
proceeds to J wTioyiSos slg riis eUttvoHt and then Griesbach adds, 
expressly, Sed in tsxtu et alibi leguntur ista. (But 
those toords are read in the text and elsewhere,) 
Chrjrsostom (I quote from vol. i. Paris folio edition, 1718, 
p. 483.) cites, in his '^ De Incomprehensibili Dei Natura,'* 
the verse precisely as it stands in Griesbach, and in 
the received text, whence he immediately proceeds to 

Cph, V. 5. /3«ff/Xs/« % X^tirii Mti &ti, adding »«< x»X/» KoHci lii¥ 
* evt0tfy f i9i¥ li f^tyMMv 0m mU fft/l^pof ii/Am *limt X^ivii, 2 Tim. i. 10. 
and ends x«i ' Immtufins H irue slvtw »«Xs/ X^yMy o d^f)ffki &c. (And 

John also so calls him, saying ^^ In the beginning,'' &c.) 
In his sixteenth Homily on the very chapter Rom. ix. vol. 9. 
604. he again has the verse precisely as it stands in Griesbach. 
And what Mr. Montgomery will peradventure esteem as the 
highest possible authority, the Improvers actually translate 
xccrd ffd^M^ " according to the flesh," in Rom. i. 4. where. 



more immediately under discussion, I desire to transcribe the following 
note to SonTH'fi Sermoris on Isaiah liii. 8. 

'' Having had the opportunity and happiness of a frequent converse 
with Dr. Pocock (the Jate Hebrew and Arabick Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxon, and the greatest master certainly of the eastern Ian- 
guagesy and learning, which this or any other age or nation has bred), 
I asked him (more than once, as I had occasion) what he thought of 
Grotius*8 Exposition of Isaiah liii. and his application of that prophecy, 
in the first sense and design of it, to the person of the prophet Jeremy f 
To which, tmUing and shaking his head, he answered. Why, what else 
can be tliought or said of it, but that in this the opiaiaiior overruled the 
annotatur, and the man had a mind to indulge his fancy ? This account 
gave that great man of it; though he was as great in modesty as he was 
in learning (greater than which none could be), and withal had a parti- 
cular respect for Grotius, as having been personally acquainted with 
him. But the truth is, the matter lay deeper than so ; for there was a 
certain party of men, whom Grotius had unhappily engaged himself 
with, who were extremely disgusted at the book de Satisfactione Christi, 
written by him against Socintis; and therefore he was to pacific (or 
rather salisfie) these men another way in his Annotations ; which also 
was the true reason that he never answered CreUms. A shrewd argu- 
ment, no doubt, to such as shall well consider these matters, that those 
in the Low Countreys who at that time went by the name of Remon- 
strants and ArminianSf were indeed a great deal more." 
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the phrase being connected with li yeyof^itfov «« trvi^fAetios Aa/iil, 
^^ made of the seed/' or, as it is affected to be improved intOy 
" born of the race," of David, it will be pleasant to hear 
Mr. Montgomery's negation of its necessarily impljing a 
nature, distinct from that of every other descendant from 
that king of Israel. His critical acumen will doubtless pay 
attention to the omission, in this passage, and to the inser- 
tion in that which has just led to so much discussion, of the 
explanative 16. 

In the next instance, we shall find an offence against 
grammar, as well as against Griesbach. His reading of 

Titus ii. 13. is km(p»»2t»» rijg dofiTf th fceyotKov 0s6 km 2«r^^of if^aif 

' iviai x^tarv. In his various readings he omits even kmI ,('andj ; 
in his text, the words stand precisely as here. The improved 
translation is — " The glorious appearance of the great God, 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ," without the slightest 
notice to an unlearned reader, that they have thus totally 
altered the construction, by the interpolations of a comma, 
and of the word " of." Out of their own mouths, do they 
stand confuted here. They have accurately translated (be- 
cause those undesigning simples had no temptation to mis- 
translate) Kotroi TO ^"KmfAet TV &&t Kai Uctr^g hf^aPy Gal. i. 4. ^^ aC* 

cording to the will of our God and Father," and Ij^ myvemi 
t5 Xv^/oi/ Kai iMTVi^g 'imi x^tixrv, 2 Pet. ii. 20. " through the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." To be 
sure, they may say of the latter instance, that as they have 
printed in italics the whole of that chapter, — because, 
although ^^ some have thought the first and third chapters 
genuine, the same some^^ (without condescending to name 
one, or confessing that their standard, Griesbach, was not 
of the number,) " from the difference of style, have doubted 
of the second," — they were not careful to a word or so there ; 
and yet, even there, they have not scrupled to render " owr," 
where '^ the^^ would have been at least the most litersd 
translation of Griesbach. 

At the next place where I open the book, I find a mis- 
translation of Griesbach, unacknowledged, and yet attempted 
to be justified so far, after the manner of Mr. Montgomery 
himself, before alluded to, and hereafter to be fully exposed, 
as that hare, though not so outrageous a garbling as there. 
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we find an appeal to so high authority as Stephanos, but 
the production of only a small portion of the great lexico- 
grapher's response. Griesbach gives for 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

TTTiwatos m¥. The Improvers render '^ For ye know the gracious 
goodness of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, while he was rich^ 
yet for your sakes he lived in poverty.^'' Now the word 
vTMx^va is dwelt upon by the lexicographers in general, 
ScHLBUSNER and Stephanos more particularly, as express- 
ing the state of being reduced to^ in contradistinction to being 
born iny a state of poverty. Why that sense, so accurately 
preserved in the common version by the phrase ^^ he became 
poor,'' has been departed from by the Improvers, will ap- 
pear from the following specimen of a note again :— 

" While he was rich — see Wakefield — vMwnog m, i«'T«x««^«. 
The construction requires it to be understood, not of a pas- 
sage from a preceding state of wealth to a succeeding state 
of poverty, but of two contemporary states. He was rich 
and poor at the same time. Urt^xi^ii, mendicus sum, men- 
dicus vivo; Steph. Thesaur. — ^inops dego; Constantin. 
Lex. — sTFTttxisvoh pauper fuit, sive potius mendicavit. He was 
poor, or rather, he begged. Erasmus. The word properly 
signifies an actual state, not a change of state. Literally, 
he was poor, he was a beggar. See Odyss. 0. 1. 308." 

Will it be readily believed, that Stbphanus expressly 
adds, after rendering '^ Mendicus sum, vivo, mendicando 
vivo, mendico," (I am, I live, a beggar — / live by begging^^ 
I beg J 2. ad. cor. 8. (9). " de Jesu Christo A/ vftas Mttxnftrh 
TT^oufffos aif — vestri caus£t mendicans vixit, ut mendicus, nihil 
possidens, aliorum opibus eguit. Usus autem eo verbo est 
apostolus, ut ostenderet eum usque ad extremam etiam 
paupertatem nostra causiL sese demisisse " ? Of Jesus Christ 
(citing the Greek), he lived, for our sake, begging, as a 
beggar, possessing nothing, he needed the assistance of others. 
But the apostle used this word, that he might shew that he 
had reduced himself to even extreme poverty for our sake. 

Schleusner (Mr. Montgomery's Schleusner !) renders 
'' proprie pauper sum et^o, ad mendicitatem redactus sum, 
mendico, a 9r?«x»ff et ita differt a ^«»»fi egenus, in deteriori 
conditione constitutus, qui labore manuum victuntquaerit. 
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Sed interdum ^'i^xi^ pro ^f^i ponitur^ et vice versa, et gene* 
ratim : in deiericri sum conditione. Sic semel haec vox in 
N. T. de Christo usnrpatar, ita, at non tarn ad tennitatem 
rei familiaris, quam ad cmnes miserias et eaiamiiaies hojus 
vitae referatur, quas Christiis hominum causa in his tenris 
pertulit.*^ Properly, / am^ and / become j poor — lam reduced 
to poverty — / beg^ from irrtriCK, and so it differs from vvmi^ 
necesntousy constituted in a lower condition^ one who earns 
his bread by manual labour. But sometimes rTttxf>s is put 
for 'jrfmsy and vice versa ; and, in general, / am in a worse 
condition. This word is once so used of Christ, in the New 
Testament, as that it may he referred not so much to poverty 
of means, as to all the miseries and calamities of this life, 
which Christ patiently endured on earth, for the sake of man. 

So Const ANTiNE — After the rendering , given by the 
improvers, refers (as Stephanus) to this identical verse, and 
adds, ^* id est vestra causa ut mendicns nihU possidens alionun 
optbus eguit, cum tamen locuples esset;" that is, for your 
sake as a beggar, possessing nothing, he needed the wealth 
of others, when he might have been rich. 

Scapula refers to this very passage (de Jesu Christo), 
and repeats it; without construing it. 

Leigh renders pauper fio, I become poor, 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
i7/]ux;ivai siguificat extremam Christi inopiam et quasi mendi- 
citatem. Tlie extreme need and, as it were, beggary of 
Christ. 

With such authorities before them, the note proceeds — 
^^ Our Lord was rich in miraculous powers, which he could 
employ, tf he pleased, to his own advantage.^' (No mean 
proof of divinity, eai ordinary reader might infer !) ^^ But 
for the benefit of his followers, he chose to live a life of 
poverty and dependence, to deny himself the comforts and 
luxuries of life for the good of others. See Grotius in loc. 
This was a very proper example to the Corinthians '^ (who 
were not possessed of any such miraculous powers) ^^ which 
they might feel and imitate. It was certainly much more 
pertinent and applicable than a supposed descent from a 
prior state of existence and felicity, to which there would be 
nothing analogous in the ease of the Corinthians" (as though 
there would have been in the possession of miraculous 
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powers), " and to which the apostle cannot in reason, nor 
in grammatical constrtiction^ be understood as making the 
least allusion.'^ Alas ! for the fame of Stephanus and 
Schleusner ! How came such as they by the characters of 
tolerably good judges of grammatical construction ? The 
Improvers suggest, that 

" You leave the mind in darkness still inyolv'd, 
Nor have you, like [grammarians], resolv'd 
The doubts, which we to reas'ning men refer, 
But with a cant of words abuse the ear. 

Blackmore. 

The Improvers thus render and annotate upon the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth verses of 1 Tim. iii. — " 15. but if I 
delay, that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave 
thyself in the house of God, which is the church of the 
living God, as a pillar and support of the truth. 

" And, without controversy, the mystery of godliness is 
great :^ He who was manifested f in the flesh :( was justi- 
fied by the Spirit § seen by messengers,^ preached to the 
GentileSjIF believed on in the world,** received in glory .ft " 

* And the mystery of the true worship is conftssedly great. N, m. 

t The primate adopts the received text, *' God was manifested.*' 
But in the margin he gives the reading retained here, which is also the 
reading in the text of Griesbach*s second edition. This is supported by 
the Alexandrine and Ephrem MSB. The Vatican is mutilated. The 
Clermont reads (o) that which. Later copies have 0so^ God. **AU the 
old versions/* says Dr. Clarke, (Doct of Trin. No. 88, 89.) ** have who 
or which,^' And aU the ancient fathers, though the copies of many of 
them have it now in the text itself 0sof, God; yet, from the tenor of 
their comments upon it, and from their never citing it in the Arian 
controversy, it appears that they always read it (oV) toAo, or (o) which, — 
Note^ it must not be judged from the present copies of the text in Nyssen 
and others, but ft-om their manner of commenting upon the place, how 
the text was read in their days. Archbishop Newcome observes, that 
if we read (oV) he wfto, we have a construction like Mark iv. 85. Luke 
viii. 16. Rom.viii. SS. 

X Was evidently a real man, a proper human being, and not a man 
in appearance only, as the Gnostics and Docetae taught, to whom the 
apostle seems to allude, ch. i. 4. vi. 20. Compare 1 John iv. li, 3. 
2 John, ver. 7. (See the Appendix A.) 

§ " Declared to be righteous, and the Christ, by the attestation of the 
Holy Spirit.** Newcome. 
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It ** By the apostles, who were his mmgdi or measengen to the world.'* 
Benson. (To be seen hf wkam^ therefore, wonld not seem to invoWe 
mnch of mystery.) ** Angels." N. 

^ ** This mystery St Panl particnlariy insists on, Epb. iii. 4, 5, 6.** 
Newcome. (Not the mystery that ** Cftiiff was preached,** bnt that 
PanVs ** kmowUdge m the wyaiery of Christ, was to preached, that the 
Gentiles should be joint heirs, and of the same body, and joint partaken 
of his promise in Christ, by the gospel.**) 

** ** Among distant nations, as well as among the Jews.** Newcome. 

tf <* Met with a glorious reception.** Benson, who refers to Acts 
xz. 13, 14. uiii. 31. Eph. vi. 15. % Tim. iv. A^m ntppott of f&tr tmm 
of the word ctrikii^ ! He interprets the a4po8tle*s language of the 
multitudes which m the aposloiie age embraced the Christian religion i 
Newcome renders the clause ** taken up into glory," explaining it of 
the consequences of Christs ascension. (Where, in what version, or 
by whom improved, do we read of ku having previously met with a 
glorious recepivm ? At this rate, the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah should 
be printed in italics too!) 

The terms of my discussion with Mr. Montgomery pre- 
clude the questioning of any one of 6riesbach*s readings ; * 
but I am not precluded citing Griesbach himself, in ex- 
planation of himself. It seems to me that, in common 
candour, that should have been done by the Improvers. I 
proceed, therefore, to transcribe and construe this note, 
immediately succeeding that in which he vindicates the 
reading of 6g or ^ in place of Gso^, In this sixteenth verse, 
and the connection of the former part of the verse with the 
latter part of the fifteenth by placing the stop after &Mf'7o^. 
which reading would be Englished, not precisely as in his 
professed followers, but — 

" 15. That you mayest know how thou oughtest to behave 
thyself in the church of God which is the church of the 
living God. 

^^ IQ* The pillar and stay of the truth, and, without con- 

* The rules of the Unitarian discussion between two mnch greater 
men, "The Rev. John Porter and the Rev. Daniel Bagot, M.A.'' were — 
'* The correctness or incorrectness of passages marked as spurious in 
Griesbach's last edition, and the translation or signification of any parti- 
cular words or passages to be open to question and legitimate criticism — 
the divine authority of scripture to be admitted on both sides. And 
all quotations to be given in chapter and verse, according to the divi- 
sions of the authorised translation in common nse'' 
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troversy^ great is that mystery of godliness, which (if o be 
substituted, ^«£^A&' if oV be substituted^ as Griesbach edites) 
was manifestftliD the flesh, justified % the Spirit, seen of 
angels (Griesbach suggests wA^ots, men), preached to the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.*' 

Ad Christum referri potuit hoc dictam a patribus, sive o legerent 
sive oif lit a Latinis factum hoc esse jam notavimus, Hinc Christum 
ipsum nonnulli — fivari^top nominare solebant, ei scribere potuit Y. C. 
Justinis ad Dioguet : d^tvluXt Xoyoy ^tita xofffut (Petitfi *of Ztei a'jr^dKtiv 
KTHQVx^tk V'xro i^yuM f'rtalsvhi, Orig. c, Cels. ^Ifiai^ fy lo^fi difetXt^fA^Mtofitu 
Xiy{lcc4. Idem, in Rom. i. S. interprete Rufino: Ig qui YFRBUM coiv 
fadtu apparuii positis in earner sicut apoiUdua dicii, QuiA (forUuse qui J 
manifestaius est in camefjusiificatus, etc. Theodotus epitom. 18. o vctlij^ 
"ti^^n K»liQ¥ roi^ etyyiMis* Basil, Ep. 65. rft fAtyciXov fivclviQtw *ori 6 
KvQtoe l<p»vt^6in ff oet^M, Ergo simili ratione scribere etiam potuit 
Ignat. ad Eph. Sw ety0^m¥»t ^uyi^vfiiitov, Auctor Constit. Apost. 
7. 26. Btos xv^if e^i^iintg iftty h vet^xl. Hippol. c. Noet. 17. oulog 
T^offiX^^y tig x4(rf4,<iit di9s sp vttfAo^t (sed ^iog Mtl *eiyfi^ci7roe idem ap. Theo- 
doret) s^avs^^vr Gregor. thaumat s. ApoHinaris potius ap. Phot. cod. 
230. et alii SeoV Iv (fet^xl ^ayt^iug, e talibus igitur phrasibus et e 
locutionum in commate hoc extantinm ad Christum applicatione 
neutiquam colligere licet, patres hosce legisse dfo^. 

Which may be thus rendered in English : — 

This expression could be referred to Christ by the fathers, whether 
they read (*o) whidLorCos) who, as we have just now observed was 
done by the Laiinj^ffia Vulgate). Hence some were wont to call 
Christ himself <' a Mystery " — and Justin could write to Diognetus on 
** the Word." " He sent the Word that he might appear to the world, 
who, preached by the apostles, was believed on by the Gentiles.** 
Origen against CeUus, ** Jesus is said to have been received up into 
glory. The same, upon Rom. i. 2. as interpreted by Rufinus, ** He 
who was the Word made flesh appeared to those in the flesh, as the 
apostle saith. Because he was manifested in the flesh, justified, &c.** 
Theodotus epitom. 18. ''The Saviour was beheld lowej^^than the 
angels." BasU^ Ep. 65. ** Of that great mystery that piiii t t was 
manifested in the flesh.** Therefore for a similar reason could Ignatius 
also write to the Ephesiaiis. ** God having been manifested in the 
form of a man.** The author of the Apostolical Constitutions, 7, 26. ** O 
thou Lord God, who appearedst unto us in the flesh.** Hippol, e, Noet, 
17. ^ He (or this person) coming into the world God in the body** 
(but *'God and man** — ^the samevpitfn Theodoret) ** was manifested.** 
Gregor thaumat, s, ApoUinaris potius ap. Phot. cod. 230. et alii. ''God 
manifested in the flesh.** Therefore, from such modes of expression, 
and from the application of the phrases appearing in this period to 
Christ, we are by no means authorised to infer that these very fathers 
read " ^foV— God." 
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Notwithstanding that I am precluded from all other dis- 
cussion here of the orig^al word, on which the lea rnin g and 
diligence of Griesbach have been employed, I omlj yet not 
be considered to depart from the debate I have opened to 
Mr. Montgomery, or, as he has so happily expressed it, to 
^' travel out of the record,*' by suggesting to his notice the 
valuable notes of Bloomfield upon these two verses, nearly 
embodying those of Wolf. tom. iv. 451. and 2. Slade 131. 

In close connection with the office of Christ on earth, I 
turn to that glorious representation of his present and con- 
tinual office for lis in heaven, represented by the Greek of 

Griesbach, Rom. viii. 34. T<V o xarotx^ipaM; X^ivri^ o at^t^^ww-y 
fAaK}i09 ^ xal ey^^tg^ eg xat *saTiit h 2s|/« rv Oss; *o; xoi bfrvyx^pti 

wxfe v**"; thus rendered in the Improved Version : — '^ Who 
is he that condemneth ? Shall Christ that died ; yea 
rather that is risen, that is also at the right hand of God, 
that ' intercedeth * also for us?'' — ^and thus diluted bv a 
note : — 

*' * The word i^lvyjo^pa here, and in ver. S6, 27, rendered * to 
intercede/ is a word of very general signiGcaUon *. tfivyxiaumw vts^ 
Tipos, pro commodo alicnjus lacere aliqoid, (SchleoKner,) to do any 
thing for the benefit of another. The word is applied to Christ here 
and in ffeb. vii. 25. and it no donbt means that Christ, iu his present 
exalted state, is some way or other employed for the benefit of the 
church. Bat these passages lay no just fomtdaiion for the eammonfy 
received opinions concerning Ae iniereessum of Christ*"!! (Alas for 
these broken cisterns! Mr. Montgomery may be more disposed to 
abandon the defence of this note, after he shall have been referred to 
the lectnre of Mr. Acton, the Unitarian Minister at Exeter, on Heb. 
vii. fA, 25. Appendix (R), As he delights in law-phrases — ** prece- 
deni^ '* travel outo/ihe record,'* &c. I take this opportunity of repeat- 
ing, that he cannot demur or plead to the jurisdiciioti of I he noies. It 
was a note that enabled bis '^mo^** of the ** comparative^ few" to 
*' detect the clergy.") ** But we find when we come to Heb. vii. 
25. 28. the same iwlvyxi"^^^ as did amount to this fwui ' inierccision " 
in Rom. viii. 34. now reduced to ' interpose.* The note upon 
Heb. vii. 25. is, * to make intercession for them.* N. See Sykes. 
'To officiate, to discharge the office of a high priest in their 
behalf.* Comm. and Essays, vol. ii. p. 265. The word t^lvyx^vci 
is of very general import. It signifies interposing in any way, either 
for or against another. It is applied to Christ only twice in the New 
Testament, here and Rom. viii. 34. There is no reason to limit the 
sense to intercession, or praying for or against another. * The perpc- 
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tual inlercenion of Christ here noted^" says Mr. Lindsey (Seq. p. ^8. 
note), * may perhaps be the conlimud operation and effect of his miracles 
and doctrine in ike worlds by which men are brought to believe in 
God hy him, and to be saved ! Perhaps it may mean that Christ in 
his exalted state is exerting his powers in some unknown way for the 
benefit of his church. This text gives Jio connienance to the custom of 
offering prayers to Qod through the intercession of Christ t The only 
remaining places in which the word tMrvyx**** occurs in the New 
Testament are Acts xxvii. 24. (perhaps a misprint) Rom. viii. S7. 
xi. 2." 

The note upon v, 28. " for this he did once for all, when 
he ofiFered up himself," is thus propounded. I think it 
necessary to premise, lest the reader should doubt, that the 
note does run thus v^batim et literatim. 

** This he did, i. e. offer up sacrifice, first, for his own sins. But 
Christ in a moral sense was sinless. See ver. 26. and ch. iv. 15. His 
sins therefore were merely ceremonial; that is, being a descendant of 
the house of Jiidah, ver. 14, he was, as to the priesthood, in an uncon- 
secrated state.* And as Aaron was consecrated to his priestly office 
by the blood of animal sacrifices,^ SO Christ was consecrated to his 
nobler office by the sacrifice of himself. | This way of representing 
the death of Christ was adapted to conciliate the prejudices^ of the 
Hebrew Christians. Moreover, as the posterity of Aaron were suc- 
cessively removed by death, ver. 23, successive priests were conse- 
crated by successive sacrifices^ but Christ lives for ever, and has no 
successor. Also, priests under the law were subject to infirmity, and 
might desecrate themselves by ceremonial pollution, ver. 28 ; it was 
necessary, therefore, that they should be re-consecrated by the daily 
sacrifice. But Christ being incapable of ceremonial pollution,\\ his one 

* I might here lament the want of an etdightener, but that I am 
writing for Mr. Montgomery ! 

f How could such sacrifices have any such effect, or any effect at 
all, but as types of the one great sacrifice of Christ for sin ? 

X " The blood of animal sacrifices " preceded, and necessarily inttv- 
duced, the " priestly office " of Aaron. According to this note, Christ 
was consecrated to his office, at the termination of it, on earth, where, 
we have been instructed, by the last-cited note, that such offide attained 
its final end ; except that we are left to guess more than one unknown 
way in which it may perhaps be slill continued in heaven ! 

§ All classes, we find, have prejudices, except Unitarians. Those 
which the law had been raising for two thousand years, it was the 
whole drift of this epistle to countervail and abrogate. 

II Within fifteen lines, we had been told that ** his sins were merely 
eeremoniaL" 
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sacrifice was sufiicieuU* He is now perfect for ever. But, in the 
same sense in which Christ offered up a sacrifice for his own M*n#,t 
in that very sense did he offer himself a sacrifice for the sins of the 
people. That is, not to appease the wrath of God for moral offences, 
which is an idea quite remote from the author's mind, hul to come- 
enOe believers^ and to bring them out of an unholy into a holy state, 
hy a figuraiioe application of the blood o/ Christy as the Israelites were 
formerly purified and made ceremonially holy by the real sprinkling 
of the blood of animal victims. See ch. ix. 11—28." 

There has long appeared to me to be so correspondent an 
analogy, to that which Butler has so powerfully exhibited 
between natural and revealed religion — between the sys- 
tems which Blackmore held up to ridicule, in his admirable 
Poem on the Creation, and those disclosed by this version — 
that I find, in almost every page of his, an answer to the 
suggestions of thesse annotators. Upon these two last 
instances, I would borrow from him — 

Spinosa next, to hide his black design. 
And to his side th* unwary to incline, 
For heav'n his ensigns treacherous displays. 
Declares for God, while he that God betrays : 
For whom he's pleas'd such evidence to bring, 
As saves the name, while it subverts the thing. 

It might be inferred, from the last-preceding note, that 
there were not in the Christian world any *^ orthodoxy out 
of Calvinism." " Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
the things concerning'' Christ may surely be expounded 
somewhat otherwise. So beginning. He rebuked those who 
could not see that ^' he ought to have su£fered these things, 
and to enter into his glory." Strangely as the annotators 

* Unnecessary^ surely— ^/br the very reason that he was ** incapable 
of ceremonial pollution/* Some other reason must be sought for his 
sacrifice. Can we find it in **fgwnUi»e appUcation ** .^ or, rather, can 
we find any application in that phrase ? The reason is found all through 
the scripturesy by those who wiU not reject it^ but accept the promise 
made in Paradise, performed on Calvary, and carried on through end- 
less ages in heaven, by the intercession of the Mediator, and the com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit. 

f Although we have seen that, in a moral sense, he was sinless^ and 
only consecrated to bis nobler office just precisely when it could not 
answer the purpose of such consecration. 
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have mistranslated Griesbach in Rom. iii. 25. they have 
given the latter part of ver. 26. with sufficient accuracy to 
represent that there was, in the scheme of our redemp- 
tion, a moral vindication, io all creation, of God^s justice, 
which is, equally with mercy, one of his attributes. His 
hatred of sin, introduced by the rebellion of our first parents, 
necessarily involving the corruption of their offspring, but 
his love for sinners^ could not, without the encouragement 
of such disobedience through all ranks and orders of being^s, 
have been exhibited, nor the race of such offenders have 
been continued, (by the abrogation of the original decree 
against the eating of the forbidden fruit,) but by such a 
sacri^ce as no human being could offer. The very stupen- 
dousness of that sacrifice, which, for the wisest reasons, was 
at first dimly shadowed forth, and through the patriarchal, 
legal, and prophetical ages, gradually developed, on the 
one hand conclusively proves the absolute necessity of it to 
the moral system, and, on the other, precludes the expecta- 
tion of any other means by which we can be saved. This 
has been abundantly shewn by Erskine, and had long pre- 
viously been irresistibly demonstrated by the Rev. James 
Newton. 

. I know not how more appropriately to close, until Mr. 
Montgomery shall have replied to these, extracts from St. 
Paul, than by the positive misrepresentation of Griesbach 
upon the ninth verse of 1 Cor. x. which the Improvers 
having rendered " Nor let us try the Lord as some of them 
also tried A?m, and perished by serpents;" they annotate, 
*^ If we read x^ivroif the sense is — Nor let us tempt, try, 
prove, provoke, Christ now, as some of them did God at 
that time." Newcome. " Christ" is the reading of the 
received text, and it is retained by Griesbach, but with a 
mark denoting Kt/e/ov (Lord) to be in his judgment the pre- 
ferable reading/ The word "Lord" is adopted by the 
primate upon the authority of the Vatican and Ephrem MSS. 
" God" is the reading of the Alexandrine." Now, the ex- 
planation which Griesbach gives of the mark he has set 
against ^tftrov in his text, is " Significat lectionem marginis 
non spemendam et ulteriore examine dignam, et receptm 
tamen inferiorem esse" — ^i. e. " This mark signifies that the 
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reading of the margin is not to be despised^ and is worthy of 
farther examination, and yet to be inferior to the received^* ! 
Well did Bishop Sanford observe of this verse — " On refer- 
ring to the history, Numbers xxxi. 5. we read that the 
o£fence was committed against Jehovah. Is it possible for 
any thing but Socinian blindness and perverseneHS to avoid 
the necessary inference ?'^ 

After such expositions of the dealings with ^^ the often 
inconclusive reasoner" (as Dr. Priestly said of) St. Paul, of 
which, for the present, these specimens must suffice, the 
unpractised reader in such learning may be surprised to 
bear, that the following new version of the three first verses 
of the first epistle of St. John should be thus recommended : — 

" This version of the three first verses of this chapter was 
proposed by the venerable Theophilus Lindsey, in his second 
Address to the Students at Oxford and Cambridge^ p. 302. 
It is to the unwearied and successful labours of this pious 
and learned man, whose life and doctrine have exhibited 
the most perfect model in modem times of the purity and 
simplicity of apostolical Christianity y in conjunction with 
those of his able ^oadjutorsj Jebb, Priestley, Wakefield, and 
others^ that the Christian world is indebted for that clear 
and dufcriminatinff light which has of late years been dif- 
fused over tJie obscurities of the sacred scriptures, and which 
promises, at no distant period, to purify the Christian reli- 
gion from those numerous and enormous corruptions which 
have so long disfigured its doctrines and impeded its pro- 
gress.'^ (It is impossible, upon this, to withhold from the 
appendix (C), Horsley's Letter to Dr. Priestley, " The 
Unitarian Doctrine not well calculated for the Conversion 
of Jews, Mahometans, or Infidels of any description.'*) 

Griesbach agrees with the received text. Whether this 
translation agrees with Griesbach, I again refer to any boy 
in the third year of his Greek. It runs thus : — 

" 1. Concerning the word of life,* him, who was from 

♦ « The Word of life, i, e. Jesus Christ, who is called the Wordy Luke 
i. 2. John 1. 1. ; and the Word of God, Rev. xix. 13." (And yet Mr. 
Montgomery stoutly stands up for the rendering of " wiWom" in John i. 
at the expence of change of gender, and of exalting " wisdom" above 
every other attribute of God. Surely the very idea of" God " implies 
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the beginning,* whom we have heard, whom we have seen 

wisdom, as well as power, aud every other perfection. To say of 
wisdom, therefore, what the suggested version of John i. says, is neither 
more nor less than « God was in the beginning with God;'' and it must 
surely be of the Logos, and not of " wisdom," that even the suggested 
version makes John the Baptist say, " This is he of whom I spake," &c. 
But, farther, this suggested version of John i. Mr. Montgomery asserts 
to be the interpretation of "witoW immeasurably my superiorsin classical 
attainments," which they may indeed be, and yet not go beyond the boy 
to whom I so often appeal; but the note itself informs us tliat it was 
the version of Mr. Lindsey tdone; and the drollery is, that Mr. Lindsey 
should appeal from " the ward of life" in 1 John i. to John i. and yet 
there prefer to read «« wisdom;' which latter reading, too, we there read 
was approved by (amongst others) Dr. Priestley and Mr. Wakefield, 
who here, and in Revelation, prefer to make the same word (A©yof) 
mean " the Word." No doubt Mr. Montgomery can reconcile it all, 
and enlighten these obscurities,) 
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Not from the beginning of time, but ft-om the beginning of our 
Saviour's ministry. Lindsey, ibid. p. 303. See John i. I, 2. and the 
notesthere." (The note upon "In the beginning" there, being *'or,from 
the first, i. e. from the commencement of the gospel dispensation, or of 
the ministry of Christ. This is the usual sense of the word in the writings 
of this evangelist, John vi. 64. xv. 27. See xvi, U. ii. 24. iii. to; also 
1 John i. 1. ii. 7, 8. 2 John 6, 7. Nor is this sense of the word uncom- 
mon in other passages of the New Testament, 2Thess. ii. 13. Phil. iv. 16. 
Luke i. 2." It had been but candid for these improvers to have added, 
that the sense of " In the beginning " may be derived from the fact, that 
the LXX have translated into precisely the same words {h ei^KYi) Ihe 
Hebrew, with which begins the first chapter of Genesis. "Thus the 
Hebrews are accustomed to express an eternal existence as John xvii. 6. 
' the glory before the world began.* " See Lightfoot ad loc. et Har. Ev. 
Grotius. Whitby ad loc. et passim on this chapter. Slade. But which 
iast.mentioned passage of St. John's Gospel is thus cleared of. ail 
obscurity,) 

Or, as Mr. Wakefield renders it, "with that glory, thine own 
glory, which I had before the world was." The glory which is the 
object of our Lord^s petition is that glory of which he speaks, ver. 22; 
the glory of instructing and converting mankind, verses 8. 14. This 
glory he had given to his apostles, ver. 22 ; that is, he intended it for 
them. The same glory the Father had given to bim ; that is, had 
reserved it for him, and purposed to bestow it upon him. He had it 
therefore with the Father, before the world was, that is, in the Father's 
purpose and decree. In the language of the scriptures, what God 
determines to bring to pass is represented as actually accomplished. 
Thus the dead are represented as living, Lnke xx. 36, 37, 38. (Such 
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with our eyes, whom we have looked upon, and our hands 
have handled;^ 

^' 2. (For the life f was manifested ; and we have seen, 
and bear witness, and declare unto you, that everlasting life, 
which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us ;) 

^^ 3. Him whom % we have seen and heard, we declare 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us ; and 
indeed our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ." 

Then we find, '^ the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin," in the seventh verse, lowered in the note 
into '^ the bloody that is, the doctrine of Jesus confirmed by 
his death. See John vi. 53 — 56." And in the first verse of 
the second chapter, ^^ We have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous" — q. d. ^d into ^^ Christ is the 
medium of reconciliation. See Schlensner. A Guide to 
the Father. Sn." Hence, too, I refer to the Lecture of 
Mr. Acton, appendix (B). 

These testimonies of John the Baptist to the pre-existence 

of Christ, O oV/ff^i ftov k^xfif*^"^"^/^'"^^^^ f*^ yiyonr ^ort ip^Htos fMv w 
John i. 15. 'O iacufu fMv "s^x^reti aifvi^, "og "^Lv^^Jt f*ov yfyotrer ''art 

v^Ms fAw ii»y ibid. 89. improved into ^^ He who cometh after 
me, is before me, for he is my principal^'' *' After me 
cometh a man who is before me, for he is my principaV^ 

We are informed, in reference to the first "cometh" — 
" N. m. goeth, N. t." — and there is a note expounding that 
" The connection requires that the fifteenth verse should be 
placed between the eighteenth and nineteenth. See Bowyer's 
Conjectures, and Wakefield in loc." And although left 
unenlightened why the two verbs yiyotut and ^y, the first in 

is the reference.) Believers are spoken of as already glorified, Rom. 
viii. 29» 80. (Observe that, upon this last-mentioned passage, the im- 
provers thus give evidence against themselves. ** Newcomers version 
is, * hath in purpose glorified also.* This is undoubtedly the apostle^s 
meaning, but tV seems better m a /tlero/ translation to retain the apostle's 
elliptical phraseology *' ! ) 

* The primate's version is (the common version), 
f Life, and in the next clause, everlasting life. Christ is so called as 
the greal teacher of everlaiHing life. 
J That which. Gr. and Newcome. 
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the preterperfect, the second in the imperfect, tense, ought 
to have been heretofore rendered " m," we are informed^ 
by a note to v. 15. " he who cometh after me in point of 
time, goeth before me, taketh precedency of me, as the 
more honourable." Newcome. " For he is my principal." 
" The great object of my ministry, to prepare whose way I 
have been sent forth." Cappe, ibid. p. 13. The word '^^h 
is used in the sense of a chief or principal. Mark vi. 21. 
(lois le^ots %s TuXiXet/eti — chicfs of Galilee. Imp. Vers.) Luke 
xix. 47. (01 ^^artu T& x»v — the chief of the people.) 1 Tim. i. 

15, 16. (&fi.»(laihits vaaut UP ^^Slos tlfit fy«— */y« ey f^o/ w^i?^ kp^Mti^en 

'Introvf X^tvloff — to save sinners of whom I am a chief — that in 
me a chief sinner Jesus Christ might show forth, &c.) (How 
much enlightening by Mr. Montgomery an ordinary under- 
standing would require, to open to him the coincidence of 
either of these last-cited expressions with that of John the 
Baptist !) " Compare Matt. iii. 2. Mark i. 8. Luke iii. 16. 
He that cometh after me is mightier than I." The common 
version of this clause, which Archbishop Newcome adopts, 
is, " for he was before me," that is, as usually interpreted^ 
" he existed before me:' (It might have seemed to be next 
to impossible to render it otherwise ; for, although we find 
from Scapula that " ^y interdum ponitur pro «ff?'. Schlkus- 
NER (from whose authority Mr. Montgomery cannot escape) 
expressly renders^ John i. 15. 2^. *olt v^tfios (mv ^y, nam prior 
me fait. Leigh renders r/vo^cw und^ ykvwip — Fio^ non sim- 
pliciter, sed aliquo modo. John i. 15.) 

Now here let it be noted, that of this John, of whom the 
improvers render that Christ was " principal " or " chief," 
it was announced to his father, previously to his birth, by 
an angel (not a mere messenger^ even according to their own 
rendering in Luke i, printed in italics, to be sure, as an 
indication of its doubtful authenticity, though to be found in 
all manuscripts and versions which are now extant)^ " he 
shall be filled with the Holy Spirit, even from his mother's 
womb"— yet do we find himself, though thus filled, de- 
daring that he was not worthy to unloose the latchet of the 
sandal of this his ^* principal" or chief;" of whose advent, 
the man John was sent to prepare the way (of another man^ 
as the improvers would have it), yet whereby was accom- 

j 
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plished the prophecy, ^^ I am the voice of one erying in the 
desert, make straight the way of the Lord/' (the original 
Greek word for " the Lord " being the identical word into 
which the LXX usually translate the Hebrew of "Jehovah," 
throughout the Old Testament ; and moreover, of whom, 
the prophecy proceeds) " Make straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God." 

Having had this occasion to refer to the tampering with 
those parts of the scripture noticed in the second letter of 
Laicus, this seems the convenient opportunity for adducing, 
as briefly as the circumstances will justify, the most promi- 
nent of the arguments advanced by the improvers for their 
dofibtful authority. . Thus, then do they proceed : — 

1. '' The evangelist expressly affirms that Jesus had entered upon, 
or, as Grotius understands it, had completed, his thirtieth year in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberias Csesar, chap, iii. 1. 23, He must therefore 
have been born fifteen years before the death of Augustus, A. U. 752 
or 763. But the latest period assigned'' (evidently denoting a con- 
troversy about the date) " for the death of Herod, is the spring of 
A. u. 731, and he died, probably, the year before. See Lardner*s 
Works, vol. i. p. 423—428. and Jones's Developement of Facts, 
vol. i. p. 365 — 368." (Now Lardner actually makes this remark — 
" It may be made appear several ways that Jesus was born cibove a 
year^ probably above two years^ before Herod died " ! and thus winds 
up bis able argument for the genuineness of this part of St. Luke: — 
'< Add these two years (from the appearance of the star to the time in 
which Herod ordered the children to be slain) to the foremen tioned 
year which Herod lived after the slaughter of the children, and it will 
appear that, according to St. Matthew, Jesus was born three years 
before Herod's death." Newcome (quern Annotator in hoc loco 
praterit) refers us to Lardner, not to confirm, but to solve, the difli- 
culty. Jerome, translating the Nazarene Gospel, cites " Quamam 
Nazaraus vocabitur. Matt. ii. 23." and yet Jerome is cited i* this uutt 1 . 
as indirectly confirming, what the same annotator ventures to call 
the direct evidence of Epiphanius, «* that these portions of scripture 
were wanting in the copies used by the Nazarenes and Ebionites, 
that is, by the ancient Hebrew Christians'* ! as though it could have 
been forgotten that they had been demonstrated by Horsley, and his 
able coadjutor, the r€a% learned dissenting minister, Samuel Badoock, 
of South-Molton, following the authorities of Grotius^ Vossius^ Spen- 
cer, Huetius, and Mosheim, and carrying us up into the very earliest 
ages of the church, in reftitation of the mistranslations and garblings 
of Priestley, to have been a little body of Christians which coupled 
Moses with Christ, split again into two sects, differing ft-om each other 
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by their doctrines concerning Chriat» and the permanent obligation 
of the law, and perhaps other circamstancet; Moshbim asserting, as 
one certain proof of their having been two seets^ that each had its own 
gospel J and all these high authorities concurring in the opinion of 
the high orthodoxy of the proper Nazarenes, in the article of our 
Liord*s divinity; whereas Epiphanius testifies of Ebion, that he de. 
sired to bear the appellation of a Christian, but not to adopt the 
practice of Christians^ nor their ypetfc^p, nor Iheir knowledge, nor 
their assent to the evangelists and apoitles, concerning the faith. Nor 
must it be omitted to notice here, the triumphant tone in which the 
annotator observes that Joseph and Mary returned to Nazareth, 
** because it was their own city, and not, as the pretended Matthew 
say^y because they were warned in a dream, and to fulfil a prophecy 
tpAtcA does not exktj^ Jerome a somewhat more acute critic, has 
observed how peculiarly apt was the phrase ^td tm Tr^o^rip, because 
no particular prophet imv meant, but the substance of what occuri in 
aU those passages of the Old Testament, which were supposed to refer 
to the contempt with which the Messiah would be treated. And 
yet, notwithstanding these Irrefragable proofs that the Nazarenes 
believed in the miraculous conception and deitg of Christ, and that 
the Ebionites did not so hdieve, (and whom, therefore^ Badcock shews 
that Ihe Socinians claimed) this annotator scruples not to say, that 
** the account of the miraculous conception could not have been un- 
acceptable to both Nazarenes and Ebionites, if it had been (bund in 
the genuine narrative *"; and be proceeds — ** Nor would it at aU have 
militated against the doctrine of the proper humanity of Christ, which 
was ynioersvify held by the Jewish Christians! it being a fact analogous 
to the miraculous birih of Isaac, Samuel, and other eminent persons 
of the Jewish nation/' And then we come to this genuine exemplar 

of 

" Change hands, ronfute, and still confute.'* 

** The objection, so much insisted upon, that the authority of the 
Ebionites is to lie admitted indiscrimimUdg, because their testimony 
is appealed to in a, particular ease, ntnBiog in the extreme.** 

But the Ebionites are not the only heretics whom the Improved 
Version cites as witnesses. For the annotator, upon Luke i. and ii. 
thus proceeds, without vouching any one syllable of authority far hts 
statement.) 

% ** The first and second chapters of this gospel were wanting in 
the defies used by Marcion, a reputed heretic^ who flourished very 
early in the second century. This gospel was undoubtedly that of 
Luke, though he does not mention the evangeUsfs name ; and he maintains 
its antiquity, authenticity, and integrity.** (Mr. Montgomery was 
rather offended at my assertion, which, I imagine, even he wif f hardly 
now ventvre to contradict, that it night be safely \efi to any boy in 
the third year of his Greek to contradict the unblushing assertion^ 
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that the Improved YersioD had beeo corrected to the text of Gries^ 
bach. I may oflend him yet more, by sayiog, — and yet I do say it, 
as grarely as aoy thing can be said to sach a note, — that precisely 
the same ** line of argument** might be aiddoced for the geoaineoess 
and authenticity of theSeren Champions of Christendom^ or of Jack 
the Giant-KiUer. Bat here again we have a touch of Hudibras in 
Lofiey — lor the annotator coadudes his disquisition upon the life and 
opinions of M arckm (about which I am not at present careful) with — 
** Bnty at any rate;, it would be the most egregious trifling to argue 
that those who sqppeal to the testimony of Mardon in a particular 
case, aie bound to follow him in mO the eeetutrieiiieg of his opinions.** 
Supposing that hb opinions touched the present inquiry, might we 
not ask if his using eapies that omitted parts of the scripture ** found 
m mU mBuacripU mmd vernotu wkkk mn mar exiani;** might not be set 
down as amongst his ** eeeemirkiiiu" 9) 

3. ** The evangelist, in his pre&ce to the history of the Acts of the 
Apostles, reminds his friend Theophilus, Acts i. 1.** (mark the preci- 
sion !) ** that his former history contained an account of the pukiUc 
mimitiry of Jesus, but fliaftef «o mttmnam to the remarkable incidents 
contained in the two first chapters ; which, tkerefbre, probably were 
not written by him.** (This seems somewhat after the manner of 
Mr. Montgomery *!» erpo. The historian does not, in this evidently 
supplement, make any allusion to may oiker incident, previous to the 
resurrection of our Lord.) 

It is suggested to be ^^ highly improbable that no notice 
should have been taken of these extraoidinaiy events by 
any contemporary writer^ — that ^* no expectation should 
have been excited by them, and that no allusion should 
have been made to them, tit an^ other passa^^e of the sacred 
writings.*' This is somewhat after the manner of Mr. 
Gibbon ; of whom it has been pointedly observed by the 
talented and excellent author of Yindici^ BiBLiCiE, that 
he ^' draped and obscured his scepticism in a lofty super- 
ciliousness of tone. The occasions on which the veil is 
dropped have not revealed a powerfiil or even an honour- 
able opponent.*' In what c&ntemporary writer would it be 
rational to look for any such notice ? How is it to be ex- 
plained that no expectation should have been excited by 
Christ's sitting, at twelve years old, in the midst of the 
doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions ? — 
nay, that his mother kept in her heart aU these things, as 
well as those recorded in this chapter ? May they not all 
be resolved into the necessity of that sacrijice^ as an atone* 
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fnentfor sin, which it is one of the darling objects of this 
book, so dear to Mr. Montgomery, to deny and set at 
nought ? It is manifest, that if all the mysterious circum- 
stances, ends, and objects, of the coming of Christ in the 
flesh, which even the apostles themselves could '^ not bear 
yet,'* had been revealed, not in God's, but in Mr, Belsham's, 
good time, " they would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory." 1 Cor. ii. 8. (" Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.") The shedding of the blood of Christ 
would have been prevented. The necessity of such shed- 
ding, prefigured as it had been through the types of the 
law, and foretold by the prophets, could scarcely fail, it 
might have been expected, to strike the commonest reflec- 
tion, when it had been recollected that our Saviour was put 
to death, not by the Jews, who had then lost their power of 
capital punishment (by stoning), but by the Romans, whose 
mode of execution led to the accomplishing of every the 
minutest circumstance that had been predicted of his death, 
whilst his own declaration. Matt. xxvi. 53, 54, authenticates 
and applies them all. 

Watt, in his " Harmony of all the Religions which God 
ever prescribed," observes — *^ The Christian religion was 
not properly set up in the world during the life of Christ, 
though he was the illustrious and divine author and founder 
of it; and the reason is plain and obvious, viz. because 
many of the peculiar glories, duties, and blessings of it, as 
they are described in the Acts, and in the sacred Epistles, 
did really depend upon those facts which had no existence 
in Christ's own lifetime, viz. — his death, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and exaltation." 

Davison on Sacrifice, has some such conclusive observa- 
tions on this head, that I shall place them in the appendix 
(D), adding there some such illustrious reasonings by a less- 
generally-known, but great writer, that I rejoice in this 
opportunity of there too placing a considerable portion of 
the Rev. James Newton's chapter " On the necessity of 
Atonement a priori from original Principles of Revelation," 
and an extract from Horsley's ninth Sermon. The high 
value of each of these extracts forbids any apology for its 
length. But there are two others, which will bear so 
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directly upon the point of present consideration, that I 
must he permitted to introduce them here, though to the 
somewhat inconvenient interruption of the discussion with 
Mr. Montgomery. 

SocTH, in his Discourse on Isaiah liii. 8. vol. iii. 322. 
(latter part) urges with his wonted power — 

*' Some assert, that to be stricken for transgression imports not a 
punishment for sins past, but a prevention or taking away of sin for 
the future. 8o that Christ is said to he stricken, to suffer, and to die far 
sin, because by all this he confirmed to us an excellent and holy 
doctrine, the belief of which has in it a natural aptness to draw men 
off from their sins. In a word, because Christianity tends to make 
men holy, and cease from sin, and because Christ by his blood sealed 
the truth of Christianity, therefore he is said to die for sin; a strange 
and remote deduction, and such an one as the common rales and use 
of speaking would never have suggested. But then besides, because 
it is easie to come upon the authors of this perverse interpretation by 
demanding of them what fitness there could be in Christ*8 death to 
confirm his doctrine?* and what reason the world could have to 
believe Christianity to be true, because the author of it, a pious, 
innocent, excellent person, was basely and cruelly put to death } 
therefore they further say, that this effect of its confirmation is really 
and indeed to be ascribed to his subsequent resurrection, though only 
his death be still mentioned ; that being the most difficult and heroick 
passage of all that he eitlier did or suffered for our sakes, and conse- 
quently the gpreatest instance of his patience, and perswasion of the 
truth of that doctrine for which he suffered. But, by Iheir favour, 
if Christ is said no otherwise to die fir sin, than because he delivered 
a doctrine, the design of which was to draw men off from sin^ and 
which, was confirmed to be trae only by his reBurrectiou, how comes 
it to pass that this effect is still joined with his deatk, but never with 
his resurrection ? It being said over and over, that ke died for sin, 
suffered and bUdJor sin, but never that ke rose again for sin. It is, 
indeed, said once that he rose again for our justification ; bat in the 

« So far from his deatk being calculated to produce such effect, Palbt 
has powerfully urged, as evidence of the integrity of the apostles — 
** Would men, in such circumstances, pretend to have seen what they 
never saw — assert facts which they had no knowledge of — ^pretend a 
power to work miracles which they never possessed — go about lying 
to preach virtue — and though not only convinced of Christs being an 
impostor, but having seen the success of his imposture in kis crucifixion, 
yet persist in carrying it on, and so pendst, as to bring upon themselves, 
for nothing, and with a fnll knowledge of the consequence, enmity and 
hatred, danger and death ? " 
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very foregoing words it is said that he was delivered to death for our 
offences; which shews that those words, for our offetices, and for our 
justification^ have there a very different sense, and bear a different 
relation to the words with which they are joined in that, as well as 
in the other scriptures. Bat this whole invention is so forced, and 
fkr fetched, and so much out of the road of common reason, that it 
is impossible it should gato, but by the strengths and prepossessions 
of prejudice ; and where prejftdice stands for judgment^ for ought i see, 
it is as vain to urge arguments^ as to quote scriptures** 

Hawkins, in his able Discourse II. Bampton Lecture, 53. 

'* Nothing less than a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity^ as it is 
received in the church, can satisfy the full demands of the terms — 
faith, and mystery, which we meet with so repeatedly in the New 
Testament, and to which there is so much reference under the Old. 
The whole of the mystery of the divine will, ftutde known in the dispen- 
sation of the fulness of times, (Epl.es. i. 10.) the wisdom of God in a 
mystery** [sp fitwrn^l^ — " his mystery," according to the improvers ), 
** even the hidden tuisdom which God ordained before the worlds &c. (1 Cor. 
ii. 7.) or, if you please, the real character of the universal Saviour, 
who was to be both God and man, was a secret from the beginning. 
This stupendous doctrine was infinitely, and by the divine intention, 
too sublime for the carnal conceptions of the Jews; who, whatever 
they might ultimately understand by, or hope from, the Messiah 
promised to Adam, to Abraham, to the patriarchs, and to others, and 
foretold by the prophets in language clear and strong indeed, but at 
the same time figurative, magnificent, and mysterious, expected and 
primarily desired only a temporal deliverer, who should restore again 
and perpetuate the kingdom to Israel, Nay, it is abundantly evident 
that the prophets themselves, those holy men of God who spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, (2 Pet. i. 21.) had not an insight 
into the fiill scope, and whole import, of the sacred truths and oracles 
which they delivered. Our Lord seems to allude to this ignorance, 
when he acquaints his disciples, that many prophets and kings had 
desired to see the things which the^ saw, and had not seen them, &c. 
(Luke X. 24.) It is true this was said by way of anticipation ; be- 
cause, as will be shewn, it was not then even to them giveti to know 
the capital mystery of the kingdom of heaven. But St. Peter is plain 
and full upon this subject, when, speaking, in his first general epistle, 
of the salvation obtained for us by Jesus Christ, he proceeds in the 
following words:*-* Of which salvation the prophets have enquired, 
and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto you; searching what, or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was in tliem did signify, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ, and (he glory that should follow : unto whom 
it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us, they did 
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minister the things which are now reported unto you by them that 
have preaclied the gospel unto you, with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven J which things the angels desire to look into/ (1 Pet 
i. 10.) The expressions here are, I think, in themselves almost suffi- 
ciently decisive upon the great point before us. For it is hard to 
conceive that the prophets, in whom, it seems the Spirit of ChriH 
resided, and much harder that the angels should not have a clear 
idea of the work of human redemption — should not be able to compre- 
hend what is the breadth, and length, and deptli, and height, (as St. Paul 
expresses himself, with an eye, 1 imagine, to this dispensation,) sup- 
posing that work to have been accomplished by any person less than 
very God; but admit the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the inquisitive- 
ness and the incapacity of men and angels will by no means be un- 
accountable. All this, I trust, will afford a most strong argument, 
that the faith which the apostles preached after the ascension of our 
Saviour — ^the faith which was first delivered to the Christian saints — 
the /at/A which we are required to holdfast vnthoui wavering, (Heb. 
X. 23.) and to build up ourselves upon, (Jude 20.) is a faitk in the 
incarnation of the eternal Son of God, or, in^ other words, in the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as it has all along been held to the 
Christian Church." 

Upon my now returning to the improvers, I come to what 
so nearly approaches to blasphemy, that I might hesitate to 
transcribe it, but that the flippancy and utter destitution of 
argument, in itself, and in the period with which it is asso- 
ciated, must deprive each of all power of mischief : — *' Some 
of the facts have a fabulous appearance^ and the reasoning 
from the prophecies of the Old Testament is inconclusive,^'' — 
" Our Lord in the gospels is repeatedly spoken of as the 
son of Joseph, without any intimation on the part of the 
historian that this language is incorrect. See Matt. xiii. 15. 
Luke iv. 23. John i. 45. vi. 42." Has the historian inti- 
mated any incorrectness in either of these titles — " The Son 
of God"— "The Son of the Most High"— "God's own 
Son" — " God's only-begotten Son" — " The Son of the living 
God "—The Son of the Blessed " ? But the title which, 
beyond all others, to my conviction, speaks his divine nature, 
is that which he, hut no one else^ used of himself — " The 
Son of Man." The utter preposterousness of any mere 
man so speaking of himself, argues conclusively that He 
was greatly more. The opinion of Coleridge upon the 
phrase " The Son of God," proceeding from his own mouth, 
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is thus recorded in his Table Talk : — ^^ Observe, I pray, the 
manner and sense in which the high priest understands the 
plain declaration of our Lord, that he was the Son of God 
(Matt. xxvi. 63. Mark xiv. 61.) * I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ 
the Son of God' — or, * the Son of the Blessed,' as it is in 
Mark. Jesus said, ^ I am ; and hereafter ye shall see the 
Son of Man (or me) sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.' Does Caiaphas take 
this explicit answer, as if Jesus meant that he was full of 
God's Spirit, or was doing his commands, or walking in his 
ways, in which sense Moses, nay, all good men, were and 
are sons of GoA ? No, no ! He tears his robes in sunder, 
and cries out, * He hath spoken blasphemy — what further 
need have we of witnesses ? Behold, now, ye have heard 
his blasphemy !' What blasphemy, I should like to know, 
unless assuming to be ^ the Son of God' was assuming to 
be of the divine nature .^" 

It is then intitnated to us, that '^ the account of the mira- 
culous conception was probably the fiction of some early 
Gentile convert, who hoped, by elevating the dignity of the 
Founder^ to abate the popular prejudice against the sect" ! 
One may wonder that so sagacious a reflection had not 
occurred to Mr. Gibbon ! The inventor probabilized must 
indeed have been a very earhf Gentile convert ; for we have 
the evidence of Pliny, in the ninety-seventh letter of his 
tenth book, addressed to the Emperor Trajan, written at 
most not above forty years after the death of St. Paul, of 
the Christians, quod essent soliti statu die ante lucem con- 
venire : carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum in- 
vicem (that they met on a certain stated day before it was 
light, and addressed themselves in a form of prayer to 
Christ, as to some God.) We, indeed, who had not been 
enlightened in Mr. Montgomery's school, might not have 
concluded, what is there to be learned upon the fifty-ninth 
verse of Acts vii. On the contrary, we had learned, from 
so ordinary an authority as Parkhurst's Lexicon, upon that 
passage, that there is no word in the Greek for Gody and 
therefore it must be understood that the martyr Stephen 
prayed tOy or invoked^ the Lord Jesus (so Diodati, Ch' 

K 
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invocava Gesu^ and with his dying breath commended hi^ 
spirit into his hands^ just as his dying Lord had a little 
before commended his own spirit into the hands of his Father. 
Luke xxiii. 46. If Jesus^ therefore, be not God^ Stephen 
expired in an act of idolatry. Compare the learned Mark- 
land in Bowyer's Conjectures, that " it is so far from being 
necessary to understand 0eop after WtKoO\MfAi»o», that it is quite 
contrary to Stephen^s intention, which was to die a martyr 
to the divinity of Jesus Christ. 'Evixtehgta^ut to^om^* t6 Kv^tov, 
to call on the name of the Lordy is an Hellenistic expression, 
used by the LXX for the Hebrew , and 

signifies, not only to invoke him as the true Gody but to 
invoke him by his name Jehovah, or KTPI02, thereby ac- 
knowledging his necessary existence , and infinite superiority 
to all creatures,'''' Now this precisely though it was, and 
under such circumstances, that St. Stephen did, the im- 
provers, the defended of Mr. Montgomery, are anxious to 
persuade us, that " this address of Stephen to Jesus, when 
he actually saw him, does not authorise us to oflfer prayers 
to him now he is invisible," without the suggestion how 
the invisibility of the object of their prayers raises a rational 
distinction. (I refer to appendix (E) for the observations 
of Horsley on this important point.) Nor might it have 
occurred out of the same school to suggest, upon St. Paul's 
thrice-repeated prayer, as we are clearly instructed by him- 
self, to Christy in 2 Cor. xii. 8.— 

•• I earnestly prayed to God to be delivered from it." Hammond in 
loc. ** This interpretation (of roy Kv^m) is adopted by Mr. Lindsey, 
who observes, ' that the apostles were not so exact in the use of the 
words * Lord, Saviour,* and the like, which they indifferently gave 
both God and Christ,* never supposing that any would mistake their 
Lord and Master, so lately born and living amongst men, to be the 

• Mr. Acjton has an elaborate Lecture on 1 Cor. viii. 6. the reply to 
which appears to me to be found in Hawkinses Discourse : — " It may 
be pretended that the terms under which the Son is here characterized 
are not of equal weight and significance with those which are descrip- 
tive of the Father; but I will lake upon me to aver, that the same might 
have been pretended, had these terms been transposed, and the passage 
had run thus :— To us there is hut one God the Father, hy whom are all 
things, and we hy him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, of whom are all things, 
and we in himJ" 
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supreme God and object of worship.* Liodsey*s Apology, p. 147. 
Archbishop Newcome says, * St. Paul repeatedly besought the Lord 
Jesus when he appeared to him in a vision, and in a vision he received 
the answer recorded ver. 9.' Dr. Priestley, in his Notes on the Scrip- 
tiires, gives the same interpretation, and observes, that ' this is far 
from authorising us to pray to Christ, when we do not see him, and 
cannot know that he is present to hear us, or authorised to do any thing 
for us if he did. It is God only — that great Being, who is styled the 
God and Father of Jesus Christ, and to whom he always prayed — 
that is the proper object of our prayers.' This observation of Dr. 
Priestley would hold good, even if it should be allowed that the 
apostle addressed his supplication to Christ, not as seen in vision, but 
as personally and sensibly present. It seems, indeed, not improbable, 
that the apostle had occasionally a real and personal intercourse with 
Christ. See Gal. i. 12." (Yes — and see Horsley*s pertinent commentary 
• on all these '' perhaps — may bes — not iinprobahles — some way or others," 
&c. and upon the extracts from Mb. Acton and Mr. Porter. *' I 
thought that to be clear of mysteries had been the peculiar recom- 
mendation of Unitarianism. I now find, that were I even to turn 
Unitarian, I should have mysteries to digest ; and mysteries much too 
hard for my <ligestion.** Letter xiii. to Dr, Priestley,) 

It surely must have been the result of mere oversight, 
that these improvers have left *' even as Chrut freely forgave 
you^^ undisputed in Col. iii. 13. It might be concluded, 
that the invention imagined of some early Gentile convert 
would have been supererogatory, after even these few in- 
stances of the faith and practice of the earliest preachers of 
the gospel. And that conducts me back to the suggested 
improbability that ^^ no allusion should have been made to 
[the miraculous conception] in any other passage of the 
saci'ed writings." I offer every passage in which occurs 
the expression of " the Son of Man,'' in contradiction of 
that suggestion ; and I offer, as another, and as a conclusive 

one, "on Ik Hhdi TO TTTiii^af^ob tS x^ovw, h^otviaTih^iv 6 0goj rov vio» avrou, 
yivofAivoy kx, yvv»tKog ytvofAtuov wo uofAov Gal. iv. 4. and I SO offcr 

that passage, despite these sage notes in the Improved 
Version: First — "God sent forth his Son — gave him a 
divine commission. John i. 6." (which refers to the John the 
Baptist whom we have so lately heard declaring his immea- 
surable inferiority to the Lord whose way he was come to 
prepare — to the God whose highway in the desert he was 
come to make straight) xvii. 18. (upon which verse is anno- 
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tated, ^^ This text shows, that to be sent into the world does 
not express or imply a pre-existent state, but a divine com- 
mission for the instruction of the world.*') " St. Paul then 
says here, that at his appointed time the Almighty gave a 
commission to Jesus, the son of Mary, of a Jewish family, 
subject to the law of Moses. Lindsey's second Address, 
p. 382." And next — ^' The phrase * bom of a woman* bears 
no allusion to the supposed miraculous conception of Christ. 
It is a common Jewish phrase to express a proper human 
being. See Job xiv. i. xv.4. xxv.4." (in neither of which beau- 
tiful passages do we find, as we do here, the word " son" pre- 
fixed, which, with " bom of a woman" added, would, in those 
passages,haye been just like Dr. Priestley's tautology put into 
the mouth of Christ glorified in heaven (presently to be ob- 
served upon) ; but, in this passage, " God sent forth his Son, 
born of a woman," is full of meaning, to those who recollect 
that the first prophecy delivered in the scheme of our redemp- 
tion was, that the womaris seed should bruise the serpent's 
head. To evade the force and application of which prophecy, 
and to repudiate the first chapter of St. Luke, we are told, 
in another note, that *^ if the account of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus be true, he could not be the offspring of 
David and of Abraham, from whom it was predicted, and 
by the Jews expected, that the Messiah should descend," 
as did Jesus, through his mother Mary, as well as by his 
father (as was supposed) Joseph. The assertion, in this 
note, that " the phrase** used in Gal. iv. may be applied 
to any proper human being, appears to me to be a departure 
from all proper human speech. And here let it be noted 
that we have already cited the testimony of the improvers 
themselves, that ^^ it is manifest that our Lord sprang out 
of Judah," which is the short and conclusive answer to all 
the difficulties supposed in the genealogies. The Jews of 
his own day never questioned his descent from David. But 
Mr. Montgomery will so prefer to have this point cleared 
up in the very words of " Richard Watson, Bishop of Llan- 
daff," that I refer him to the prelate's " Answer to the 
Writings of Thomas Paine," in the appendix (F). The 
reader has seen how totally at variance is this improved 
version from Mr. Acton. It is fit that he should see in the 
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appendix (6) how each is opposed by Mr. Porter : and slill 
let him bear in mind the commentary of Horsley ! 

With the same view of repelling the insinuation of the 
absence of allusion to the miraculous conception, would I 
offer the text, which, even as translated by the improvers, 
" conveys no very obscure intimation that Christ had ano- 
ther nature than human." Slade. The fourteenth verse of 
Heb, ii. is thus rendered and made clear : — 

*' Since, then, the children are partaken of flesh and blood, Chriit 
himself also in like manner partook of them; that through death he 
might destroy him who hath the power of death, that is, the devil.'* 

For, I would observe that nothing could be much more 
absurd, than to write down of an ordinary human being, 
bom do die, first, that he, in like manner with every other 
such being, partook of flesh and blood ; and next, that he^ 
by his death, could destroy him who had the power of death. 
Who that was, Mr. Montgomery will presently again see 
suggested into another rank than either human or personal ; 
these being the explications in the notes : — 

** As the children were human beings, so their deliverer was a 
being of the same rank, and not an angel, or superior spirit. The 
words might be rendered, ' Since, then, the children partook of flesh 
and blood, he also completely shared in the same.* See Peircein loc." 

** The devil, or, more probably, ' the accusing power,' i. e. the 
law, which passed the sentence of death without remission.** 

What a mixture of Calvinism with Socinianism ! Seattle's 
observation upon ^^ metaphysic '* might seem to have been 
almost addressed to it — ^^ Sometimes it is so absurd, that 
not to be merry is impossible ; and sometimes so impious, 
that not to be angry were unpardonable ; but often it par- 
takes so much of both qualities, that one knows not with 
what temper of mind to consider it — 

" To laugh were want of goodness and of grace ; 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face.** 

It may be more than sufficient to observe upon these tam- 
perings, that the illustrious oriental and occidental linguist, 
and biblical scholar, Elias Hutter, has given these several 
definitions from the Hebrew, in his " Index Dictionarii 
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Harmonici Graecus Latinus Gennaiiicus" (I quote from 
the Nuremberg 4to. 1 598) : — 

From the Hebrew RachiL — A/«€oXoff Oalamniator. Yerleumbder. 

Reschapi, ■ Diabolus. Teuffel. 

Sathan. ^— ~- Adversarius. Ein ArgUstiger. 

Mr. Montgomery has the choice from which to select " a 
hypothetical andjictitious being^ 

I would offer, too, the text which Griesbach has edited. 

otvni, Bo|«j> 6»s fAOvaytvig iret^ 'jretr^os) vT^i^vis >^«$/ro; kxI ethvi^iietSt 

John i. 14. but which is thus translated, without the slight- 
est intimation of any departure from Griesbach, and thus 
annotated upon : — 

''And the Word was flesh,* and full of kindness'* (which x»^ss 
means not, but in the sense of " kindness granted or desired/' — '*free 
and undeserved kindness in the redemption and salvation of mankind," 
Parkhurst in verb.) ** and mr truth he dwelt among us: and we be- 
held his glory, the glory as of the only San'' (as if this could be the 
rendering of ^yoy£j>»^— the only begotten — as no other man was ever 
begotten) '^ who came from the Father." 

^ * Or, Nevertheless^ the Word was flesh, or, a man. See John 
XYii. 2. Mark xiii. 20. Luke iii. 6. Gal. ii. 16. Though this first 
preacher of the gospel was honoured with such signal tokens of divine 
confidence and favour — though he was invested with so high an 
office, he was nevertheless a mortal man, Cappe. In this sense the 
word flesh is used in the preceding Terse. ' Fleshy' says Mr. Lindsey, 
Sequel to the Apology, p. 186, ' is flreqnently put for man. Psalm 
IxT. 2. Rom. iii. 20.*" (Such are the references. In the instance of 
the Psalm, the term is manifestly generic, signifying not ** a man, * 
but '' aU men,") '* But it frequently and peculiarly stands for man as 
mortal, subject to infirmities and sufierings ; and as snch is particu- 
larly appropriated to Christ here, and in other places. 1 Tim iii. 16. 
Rom. i. 3. ix. 6." (where, it will be recollected, the annotators have 
not translated it <* flesh"/) " 1 Pet. iii. 18. iv. 1." (May we not, upon 
these citations, again refer to the continual analogy supplied by 
Blackmore ? — 

" Who can to reason this affront endure, 
Should it derision cause or anger more? " 

But the note proceeds) — ** ' O Aoyog a»^^ iyivtro, Tlie Word was flesh, — 
not became flesh, which is Newcomers, or, was made flesh, which is 
the common version. The most usual meaning of yivofioit is — to be" ! 
(Mr. Montgomery will refer us to the lexicon or other authority that 
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says or implies so.) " In this sense eye^ero is used in this chapter, 
ver. 6. also in Luke xxiv. 19. ' The things concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth, oV eyufsro, who waSf not who became, a prophet* See 
Gappe, p. 86. and — SociNUS in loc." (Happy climax I) 

I might close this head with referring, as to so much 
higher authority than to any selections of my own, to Sooth, 
who, in his Discourse on Rev. xxii. 16. having cited John 
i. 3. proceeds— 

*' But how ready natural reason will be to rise up against this 
assertion I am not ignorant; and how [that Jestu of Nazareth, a mau 
like oursdveSf should be accounted hy tuUure God, the creator of the world, 
omniscient, omnipotent, and eternal] is look'd upon by many as a 
proposition not only false, but foolish, and fitter to be langh'd than 
disputed out of the world, this also is no surprize to us. But then, 
on the other side, that this is a thing not to be founded upon, or to 
take its rise from the bare discourses of reason, he must be very much 
a stranger to reason himself, who shall venture to deny; for if it may 
be prov'd by reason (as I doubt not but it may) that the scripture is 
the word of God, addressed to men, and consequently ought to be under- 
stood and interpreted according to the familiar TuUural wasf of con- 
struction, proper to huinane writings ; then I affirm that to deny Christ 
to be naturally God, is irrational, when his being so is so frequently 
asserted throughout the whole scripture, and that in as clear terms 
as it is possible for one man to express his mind by to another, if it 
were his purpose to declare this very thing to him.* And therefore 
I have often wondred at the preposterous tenets of Socinus, and that 
not so much for his denying the natural deity of our Saviour, as that 
he should do it after he had wrote a book for the authority of the 
scripture. For, upon the same reasons that he and his sect deny the 
deity of Christ, I should rather deny the scripture to be of divine authority. 
They say, for Clirist to be God is a thing absurd and impossible; from 
which I should argue, that that writing or doctrine which affirms a 
thing absurd and impossible, cannot be true, and much less the word 
of God. And that the gospel affirms so much of Christ, we may 
appeal to the judgment of any impartial Heathen, who understands 
the language in which it is written. But he who first denies the deity 
of Christ as absurd and impossible, and thereupon rejects the divine 
authority of the scripture for affirming it, may be presumed upon the 

* In close analogy with which, "the deliberate judgment of (xrtWftocA" 
(which it is plain that we shall not get from Mr. Mortimer Montgo- 
mery), as cited by Henry and Scott upon 1 John v, was, " That there 
are so many arguments for the true deity of Christ, that it cannot be 
called in question ; the divine authority of scripture being granted, and 
just rules of interpretation acknowledged.*' 
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supposal of the former to do the latter very rationally. So that be 
who woald take the most proper and direct way to convince such an 
one of his heresy (if there be any convincing of one who first takes 
up his opinion, and then seeks for reasons for it), must not, I conceive, 
endeavour in the first place to convince him out of scripture {thai 
Jenu Christ is €wod\ but turn the whole force and stress of his dis- 
putation to the proof of this (That the scripture is the word of (Sod 
to mankind, and ought upon that account to he inUrpreted as the 
writings of men use^ and ought to he), and if so, he who will make sense 
of them must grant the divinity of Christ to be clearly asserted in 
them, and irrefragably inferred from them. In short, if the adver- 
saries of Ohrisfs divinity can prove Christ mot to he God, they must by 
consequence prove that the scriptures, naiuraBy and grammaiieaBg 
interpreted, are not the word of God.** 

But there remain two texts in the Revelation of St. John 
so clearly testifying to the mystery of Christ's nature, as for 
the second of them to have called for an unauthorised 
suggestion by Dr. Priestley, and for the vindication of that 
suggestion by Mr. Montgomery, in a manner not quite 
consistent with the absence of desire to mislead. Pre- 
viously, however, to entering upon those texts, let me, 
whilst I recollect it, advert to his referring to John 
iv. 19. in justification of the translation of the word 
KvQtt into " Sir." Who ever would have dreamed of object- 
ing to that translation ? Who but Mr. Montgomery would 
find there a parallel to the same translation of the same 
word in Acts ix. 5. and Acts xxii. 8. 10. under circum- 
stances as wholly different as earthly from heavenly things ; 
and where, in the identically same chapter, the vocative 
case is translated '^ Sir,'' whilst the nominative case is trans- 
lated ^^ the Lord," only because it could not be lowered by 
mistranslation^ in the opinion of the improvers ? To return. 

In the fifth verse of the fifth chapter of Revelation, and 
in the sixteenth verse of the twenty-second chapter, the 
word P/f« is translated, as I shall continue to assert, that 
only it could be translated, " root." The most cursory 
reader cannot fail to discover that, in the first instance, it 
is not so fully demonstrative of the miraculous conception of 
our blessed Lord, as it becomes in the second. In the first 
instance, t here/ore y Pi^» passes for " root" unobjected to ; but 
it grows rather more striking in the second, when contrasted 
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with ytuos " offspring." To evade the irresistible influence 
of its accurate translation there, as well as in the first in- 
stance, this note is subjoined — " The root in this place must 
mean a branch from the root or stock of David. Dr. 
Priestley. See Isaiah xi. 1. 10." That is, in plainer words, 
Dr. Priestley puts into the mouth of the Lord in heaven, 
" I am the branch and the offspring of David" : and Mr. 
Montgomery advances, in opposition to my assertion that 
P/^« could only be correctly translated " root," that " Schleus- 
NER renders the original word for Rom. xv. 12." (upon 
which there was no present question between us, the word 
being there also, in the text, translated " root," and not 
suggested into any other meaning in a note,) '* and the 
Revelations, e familid oriundus.^^ The subject requires, 
and will excuse, some length of explanation. 

The inspired writer having, in ehap. xx. ver. 13. repre- 
sented Christ glorified in heaven speaking of himself, as 
^^ Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first 
and the last," introduces him using, in ver. 16. the corres- 
pondent language, " I am the root and the offspring of 
David"; just as in chap. v. ver. 6. the language had been 
" The Lion o/the tribe of Juda, the Root of David.'* The 
translation of 1586 was " The Lion w?iich is of the tribe of 
Judah, the Root of David." " I am the Root and the gene- 
ration of David." The improvers accurately represent the 
received text of v. 5. to run " who is" of the tribe of Judah. 
It had been the preferable version. It emboldens me to 
say that, until Mr. Belsham, Mr. Lindsey, and Dr. Priestley 
arose to shed " clear and discriminating light over the obscu- 
rities of the sacred scriptures," no other translation of e/^« 
than " rooty^ in any writing, had obtained as fit, or even 
justifiable, not only that neither Erasmus, Hutter, Hederi- 
cus. Scapula, Phavorinus, Constantine, Etymologicon Mag- 
num, Leigh (Crit. Sacr.), or Morrell, had suggested any 
other, but that even the improvers follow, in every instance 
where the word occurs, the rendering of the common version ; 
To this one use of it in Rev. xxii. 16. they append Dr. 
Priestley's note. 

ScHLEUSNER procccds as follows, in his dealing with the 
word :— 
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'P/f«. — 1. Proprie : radio: ^ planted basiSf et acretionis prin- 
cipiumy arboris truncus^ unde rami excrescunt. Matt. iii. 10. 
ibid. xiii. 6. Marc. iv. 6. xi. 20. Luc. iii. 9. (citing and trans- 
lating into Latin the original of each passage, and conferring 
the fifth verse of Rev. v. with the sixth of Matt, xiii.) 

2. Metaphorice : Donstantia^ perseverantia in aliqua re. . 

3. OriffOy causa alicujus rei. 

4. Auctor ei suasor alicujus rei. 

5. Auctores gentis a4:famili<e majores. 

6. Per Metonyniam : id, quod ex radice propuUulat et 
procrescit, et metaphorice : ariundus ex stirpe, soboles^prolesy 
posteritaSy posteri et unus ex posteris. Rom. xv. 12. ^ ^t^» 

ri ifffceti Christus dicitur, quia ex Isai et Davidisyama7ia ori- 
undus erat. Conf. Jes. xi. 10. Apoc. v. 5. n ^t^et Aul^l Christus 
e familia Davidis oriundus. Ibid. xxii. 16. «y« ufAt h ^^» 
ttttl TO yhoe Att^il. Conf. Jes. liii. 2. Sirac. xl. 15. "tKycva, da^u» 

i 'jF'Kn^itu Khet^vs, Koi fi^»t dKa6u(iut iv dx^ofiov vil^etg. Ibid, xlvii. 
22. icctl ra ItfXAiC *ihaKM KetretTitifcfitet, xeti ra AaQib h^ avrk ft^ctp. 
1 Mace. i. Id. ««i iii9h.6tp i^ xuraif ft^» afi^et^re/lXoi Aifli^xf^^^'jri^etitns^ 

3 (a misprint for 1) Esdr. viii. 89. ubi. ft(» est idem quod 
sperma. Ssepius in N. T. non. legitur. Conf. Glasii Phil. 
Sacr. p. 492. edit. Dathii. Which being translated runs 
thus : — 

1. Properly: A root, the base and origin of the growth of a plant, 
the trunk of a tree, whence the branches grow out, 

2. Metaphorically : constancy, perseverance in any thing. 

3. Origin, cause of any thing. 

4. The author and adviser of any thing. 

5. The founders of a nation and ancestors of a family. 

6. By a Metonymy : that which shoots from and grows up 
from the roof, and metaphorically^ sprung from the root, a shoot, 
offspring, posterity, they who come after, and one of a posterity. 
Rom, XV. 12. Christ is called a root of Jesse, hecvase he was 
sprung from the family of Jesse and David. Compare Isaiah xi. 10. 
Apoc. V. 5. Christ, the root of David, sprung from Hie famUy of 
David. Ibid. xxii. 16. I am the root and the offspring of David. 
Compare Isaiah liii. 2. The Wisdom of Solomon xl. 15. The chil- 
dren of the ungodly shall not hriiig forth many branches ; but are as 
unclean roots upon a hard rock. Ibid, xlvii. 12. And he gave a 
remnant unto Judah, and otU of Ynm, a root unto David. 1 Mace. i. 10. 
And there came out of them a wicked root, Antiochus Epiphanes. 
1 Esdr. viii. 89. where root is the same as seed (not to an unenlightened 
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reader, who will read ver. 88. as well as ver. 89. and who also may 
not readily apprehend the bearing of these passages of the Apochry. 
pha upon the point insisted on by Dr. Priestley, Schleasner, and 
Mr. Montgomery.) The word is not elsewhere read in the New 
Testament. 

Schleusner's dealing with this word suggests the intro- 
duction into the appendix (H) of the criticism on his lexicon 
by Rose, in the preface to his edition of Parkhurst. The 
conduct here closely follows the great prototype Priestley, 
whom Horsley and Badcock so successfully exposed, as 
arguing in a circle. A particular sense of certain passages 
of scripture is assumed. The texts themselves are cited, as 
authorities for that sense. In the present instance of Rev. 
xxii. 16. the absurdity is not limited to the circulating syl- 
logism, but it leads to the tautology that has been exhibited. 
It would not be easy to determine, whether it was want of 
acquaintance with the original Greek, or want of integrity 
in translating it, by Dr. Priestley, which Dr. Horsley and 
Mr. Badcock most clearly demonstrated. In whichever it 
was that he was most conspicuous, his authority for a new 
reading would have been but small. Another extract from 
Horsley — appendix (I) — will not only justify that assertion, 
but open to some further illustration by Mr. Montgomery 
of the rendering of Aoyo^ into " wisdom" by the one vene^ 
rahlCy pure, and apostolical Christian^ whom he has multi- 
plied into Critics. Just as he has selected from Schleus- 
ner's metaphorical meaning of his metonymy^ three of the 
words, as the rendering (" the translation out of one lan- 
guage into another" — Bailey) of the original *P/^«. What 
might not be effected upon the first verse of the fourteenth 
Psalm, by omitting just about as many (seven) words ? 
What improvements I Though in neither of the other 
lexicons I have named is any such sense ascribed to the 
word as by Schleusner, Parkhouse thus owns and retrieves 
a misconception of his own. Wahl's agreement with 
Schleusner was to be expected, from the character given of 
his lexicon, in Rose's preface. 

Christ is styled the root of Jesse, Rom. xv, 12. and of David, 
Rev. V. 6. xxii. 16. not, as I once thought, because he was a shoot 
springing from them, but for a much higher and more emphatical 
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reason— ^because in and through him the whole house of Jesse and 
David was preserved and subsisted — because he is, as it were, the 
basis SLnd foundation of their ikmilies, and of all the blessings temporal 
and spiritual vouchsafed unto them. Com p. Matt xxiij(6. See more 
in Yitringaon Isaiaxi. 10. and in Rev. v. 5. xx. 16. (The substance 
of YiTRiNOA through seven extra-folio pages, closely printed, is in 
the appendix K.) 

Rose adds, M acknight loo says, " Our Lord calls himself the root 
of David, &c. to signify that he is the life and strength of the family 
of David, as well as its offspring — ^that family being raised and pre- 
served for the sole purpose of giving birth to the Messiah." Schleus- 
ner says, that which shoots from the root, and then posteiniy, one of the 

posterity; and so Wahl. They cite (as above J, 

Doddridge upon the place follows Vitringa. " He who 
is the root that was to spring from the stock of David, when 
it seemed to be withered in the earth." 

The eminently -learned Catcott, in his fourth Sermon, 
supplies me with some observations, with which I desire, 
for the present, and till enlightened by Mr. Montgomery's 
reply to what has been already produced, to conclude this 
head. ^^ If any one should enquire how this union between 
Christ's different natures was effected, I reply, God knows, 
I cannot tell ; but this I know, that it implies no contra- 
diction, and is therefore possible ; nor can my ignorance of 
the manner how it might be done be any argument against 
the reality of the thing itself; nay, I am obliged to believe 
many things which I cannot account for. All nature is full 
of mysteries, and he that will deny this, must deny several 
things which sense and experience assure us must be real. 
He cannot comprehend himself the union betwixt the soul 
and body of man — is it therefore not true ? He cannot say 
so.* Why, then, should the union of the two natures in 
the person of Christ be less true, because he cannot compre- 
hend it?'* 

There is some difficulty in preserving method or order, in 
citing these departures from the text of Griesbach. The 
recent occurrence of the assertion, that ^' the more usual 

* But as Dr. Priestley has so said, another, and still more perplexing, 
question might be substituted. Wherein is it that your life^ at this 
moment, consists } Who can comprehend how, and yet H-ho doubts 
that, he is alive ? 
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meaning of yivf^m is to he^ leads me from St. Matthew 
immediately to the practices upon John i. whence we might 
infer, that cysj^cro might be brought to mean almost just 
whatever an improver might please. In the third verse, 
" all things were done by him " — in the eleventh verse, 
" the world was enlighiened by him.^ Bat I ought not, 
perhaps, to have said that tytpfn, or any other original word, 
was made to mean ^ enlightened;'" for that word is, in this 
text, printed in italics, as representing again that there is 
not in the original, any word whatever in its place : and ice 
are thus enlightened by notes : — 

^ Ver. 3. — AU things were done Inf him. * All things were made by 
him, and withoat him was oot aoy thing made that was made.* 
Newcome : who explains it of the visible material world by Christ, 
as the agent and instroment of God. See his notes on ver. 3. and 10. 
Bat this is a sense which the word tytptro will not admit. Vt90(4.m 
occurs upwards of seven hundred times in the New Testament, hot 
never in the sense of create^ (which literally is true; but it would not 
have been true to say — never in the sense of ** to be creaiedT ) ** It 
signifies, in this gospel, where it occnra fifty.three times, to be, to 
come, to become, to come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted, 
chap. XV. 7. xix« 36. It has the latter sense. Matt. v. 18. vi. 8.** 
(perhaps a misprint) " xxi. 42. xxvi. 6.** (perhaps a misprint.) " All 
things in the Christian dispensation were done by Christ, i. e. by his 
authority, and according to his direction ; and in the ministry com- 
mitted to his apostles, nothing has been done withoat his warrant. 
See John xv. 4, 5. ' Withoat me ye can do nothing.* Compare 
ver. 7. 10. 1& Col. i. 16^ 17. Cappe, ibid.** 

" 10. — And the world wot enUghiened by him, 'O xoafcog li eturov 
tysvtTQ. The common version, adopted by Archbishop Newcome, is, 
' the world was made by him,* meaning that ' the visible material 
world was created by him.* But this, as was observed before, in the 
note on ver. 3. is inadmissable, as the word fytHTo never bears that 
sense. In the present version, ^e^nefctpoi, enlightened, ts understood, 
after fyej^cro^** ( the /^ro/ participle made to agree with the singular noon 
and verb!) ** as best connecting with Ihe preceding verse. So ver. 7. a 
man was sent from Gk>d, gyftsro ctTrfarethfAstfos ** (where nothing is under- 
stood, the noon, verb, and participle, being all expressed — something 
like a ground of inference that the same writer would have used the 
same idiom in the eleventh as in the seventh verse, had there been 
any participle in his mind in the eleventh verse,) " And Matt, xxiii. 
15. T^ooTihuros is understood after ytmrmr (That is to say — you 
having int/^rooed Griesbach into "and when he becometh *wrA** — 
the common version having literally rendered " and when he is 
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made/* or, as Diodati has it, ** quando egli ^ fatto/* the Gtermaii, 
" and wenn cr es geworden est" — you here chuse to assert that 
TT^wruMrog is understood,) ** Mr. Cappe translates the words, ' the toorld 
was made for him/ understanding by the trorld the Jewish dispensa* 
tion, Gkd. iv. 3. Col. ii. 8. lO. and tdkhtg h» with a genitive to express 
ihejinal cause, of which he has produced several remarkable instances. 
Cappe, ibid. p. 60. The reader will judge which of these interpre- 
tations is to be preferred." (I would here observe, that hot with a 
geniti?e being used of God the Father '* for whom are all things" in 
Heb. ii. 10. a cogent inference arises of the equal dignity of the Son 
**for whom the world was made" — as the final cause^ let KoafMs mean 
the '' world " in whatever sense it may, literal or figurative, in this 
passage.) 

I even yet scarcely expect to hear denied, that there is not 
a sounder canon of criticism, than that the sense put by either 
the author or his ccmtemporaries, upon any form of speech 
adopted by him, best explains it. The stream of authority, in 
the earliest writers and fathers of the church, which I shall 
produce from 1. Bull. Defence of the Nicene Faith, pp. 31. 
and seq. (8yo. 1730, with Grabe's notes by Holland) I take 
therefore to be conclusive of the correct interpretation of 
the evangelist. But, lest it should be questioned, I shall 
produce further testimony to it. Thus, then, I transcribe 
from Bull. 

The author of the epistle, under the name of St. Barnabas 
(a production of the apostolic age), says—* " And for this end 
the Lord suffered for our souls, though he is the Lord of the 
whole ijcorldj to whom God, before the constitution of the 
worlds said J Let us make man after our image and similitude. 

The sun 9 the work of the hands of the Son of God. 

f Then he discovered himself to be the Son of God : For if he 
had not come in the flesh, how should we who saw him have 
been saved, who looking upon the corruptible sun, the work of 
his hands, are not able to bear up against its rays f " 

Hermas, or the author of The Pastor ^ (of whom Grotius 
upon Mark ii. 8. saysj Whoever the author iSy he is very 
antienty as appears by Trenaeus and Clement, who use his 
words ; and indeed it is manifest that he was contemporary 

* Cotelerius*s Apostolical Fathers, vol. i. p. 60, 61. Ed. Antwerp, 1698 
the old translation. The original is lost. 
t P. 16. 
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with Clemens Bomanus) is of the same opinion. He says, 
X " The son of God is more antient than any creature, inso" 
much that he was of counsel to his Father in making the 
creatures.** 

Ignatius y who was made bishop of Antioch by the apostles, 
in his Epistle to the Magnesians, speaking of Christ, says 
(vol.2. Patr. Apost. p. 1856.)—" Who before ages' was with 
the Father, and in the end appeared** But more of Ignatius 
hereafter. 

Justin, the philosopher who suffered martyrdom in the 
age after the apostles (in or about 161), says, in his first 
apology, ^ " His Son, he who alone is properly called the Son, 
the Word, was with the Father before his works, and begotten 
of him; for in the beginning he made and set in order all 
things by him,** &c. In his Dialogue with Trypho, \\ " But 
this offspring, which really proceeded from the Father, before 
all things were made, and to whom the Father spoke. Let us 
make man,** &c. 

Tatian, the disciple of Justin, explaining the common 
notion of the Christians, in his days, concerning the Son 
of God, says, IT " We know him the Principle of the world** 
And a little after, " That heavenly Word,*^ a Spirit begotten 
of his Father, and reason of his rational power, made man, 
the image of immortality, in imitation of the Father who 
begot him'* And again, "TAe Word made the angels before 
the formation of man** 

Athenagoras, the Athenian, next to Justin, a very learned 
philosopher, and a great ornament of the Christian profes- 
sion, in his book written to M. Aurelius Antoninus and his 
colleague, giving an account of the Christian faith, in the 
Trinity, first speaks of God the Father, and then subjoins, 
ft " By whom all things were made by or through his Word, 
set in order and established.** A little after he calls the Son 
" The first-begotten of the Father, that he might be the pattern 
and life, the idea and energy of all things.** 

X P. Apost Patr. 115. § P. 44. || P. 285. 

^ Append. Jast. Mart. p. 145. 

•• P. 146. 

ft Append. Just. Mart. p. 10. ibid. 
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Lastly, IretKBUs (in his youth a diligent hearer of Poly carp, 
and therefore justly placed by Eusebius J J in the first suc- 
cession of the apostles) thus speaks of the Word, or Son of 
God : §§ " But nothing which is made, and in subjection, 
shall be compared with the Word of God, by ^hom all 
things were made, who is our Lord Jesus Christ : for whe- 
ther they are angels, or archangels, or thrones, or dominions, 
Si. John has told us, they were all appointed and made by 
him, who is God over all, by his Word. For when he had 
said of the Word of God, that he was in the Father, he 
added. All things were made by him, and without him was 
not any thing made/' Again, |||| ^^ For the Son, that is, the 
Word of God, predisposed these things from the beginning, 
(the Father stood not in need even of angels) that he might 
make the world, and form man, for whom it was made/' 

Those that know the fathers, know very well that the 
other fathers of the first three centuries are of the same mind 
as the aforecited. Those that are not acquainted with them, 
I hope, will take my word for it, till I have the opportunity, 
in the following sections^ of laying before them their testi- 
monies concerning this matter, much more ample than any 
yet produced. 

With this introduction from the fathers, by Bishop Bull, 
I proceed to transcribe from Hutter (the same Nuremberg 
4to. 1598) — 

Kan — yiitto&m — Fieri — formari — ^Gemacht werden 
Sciffah Fieri Werden 

and Mr. Montgomery might be content with my adding 
from ScHLEUSNER creoTy creandoproducor. John i. 3. Omnia 
per eum sunt creata ne minimo quidem excepto. Ibid. 
KOGfMi ll etvTov iyhtro. But, in the admitted slendemess of 
lexicon authority, I add from Parkhurst — " To be created, 
made, or produced from nothing, John i. .3. 10. Heb. xi. 3. 
To which Rose has subjoined — " Add James iii. 9. Gen. ii. 4. 
Is. xlviii. 7. From this sense of actual creation, some others 
connected with it, as to institute, of the sabbath, Mark ii. 27. 

1 1 Eccl. Hist 1. 5. c. 20. p. 152. 
§§ Iren. lib. 3. cap. 8. p. 250. 
Lib. 4. cap. 17. 
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where the Syriac has to create^ and of the law of Moses, 
Gal. iii. 17. the completion of creation is implied, Heb. iv. 3. 
Upon returning to St. Matthew, I would allude to, with- 
out desire to dispute, the translation of the thirty-first 
and thirty-second verses of the twelfth chapter, or to re- 
mark upon even the note upon ver. 32. however inclining 
to the doctrine of purgatory it may seem, but for the pur- 
pose of here introducing from Hawkins's Bampton Lecture, 
p. 40. a reflection so suitable to the general purpose of this 
tract, as to justify my appeal to it, though T may be perhaps 
told that I have " travelled out of the record ^ 

** Without staying to inquire into the precise nature of this sin, or 
how far it may be absolutely incapable of remission, or in what sense 
our Saviour^s audience understood him, or he meant to be under- 
stood, it will be sufficient for our purpose to remark, that the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity in general, and particularly of the personal exist- 
ence of the Hofy Ghost^ with that of the Father^ and of the San^ is 
plainly and truly, though covertly, comprehended in these texts, and 
in their parallels in the other evangelists. For otherwise we shall 
be unavoidably driven into the following al>surd and execrable con. 
elusions, viz. that the highest degree of impiety and profaneness 
against God the Father is a mere venial sin ; and that a blasphemy, 
or a sin, humanly speaking at least, without hope or possibility of 
pardon, may be committed against a Being less than the supreme 
Gk>d ; and even against a kind of spiritual chimera — a motion, a 
virtue, a quality, or an operation." 

With a correspondent view do I refer to the passage, 
which Bishop Sandford so aptly noted " For the consider- 
ation of those who maintain that our blessed Lord did not 
call himself the Son of God," Matt. xvi. 13—20; for it 
affords me the opportunity of introducing into the appendix 
(L) an extract from Horsley, on which I shall wait to be 
enlightened by the commentary of Mr. Montgomery. And 
at the hazard of hearing it denominated " a line of argu- 
ment simply ridiculous," I also transcribe the note to Matt. 
XX. 28. 

** The word translated ransom, signifies the price paid for the liberty 
of a slave ; and, figurativdy, any means of deliverance from bondage. 
iSb Dent. vii. 8. God is said to have redeemed, or ransomed, * the 
Israelites out of the house of bondage, from the hand of Pharaoh,' 
not by paying a price for them, but by the splendid and awful 

M 
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miracles whidi he wrought for their deliverance. So also Dent. |x, 
86. xiii. 5. Neh. i. 10. In like manner, the many, that is, all mankind, 
(Matt. xxvi. 28. Rom. v. 15. 18.) being in bondage to the Mosaic 
ritual, or to heathen superstition, are ransomed by the death of Christ, 
which is the means of their deliverance ; not as the suffering of a 
substitute, but as the seal and raltficatioti of a new and better covenant. 
See Newcome, Pearce, and Priestley on the text ; also Simpson^s 
Ess. xiv. p. 260.** (And see Erskine, Newton, Davison, Horsley, 
South, and Waterland, in the appendix.) 

We here again trace the Priestleyan process. A new 
reading of certain passages of scripture is suggested^ and the 
imagined translation is vindicated, by the passages assumed 
to render the reading. The noun admitted, in this note, 
to signify so complex an idea as " the price paid for the 
liberty of a slave," is announced to also mean, figuratively^ 
" any means of delivery from bondage :" and then there is 
added, " So Deut. vii. 8. God is said to have redeemed — or 
ransomed^ &c. So also Deut ix. 26. xiii. 5. Neh. i. 10. 
Said ! — ^by whom ? Certainly not by the translators of the 
Septuagint into the common version. The verb 7<v]^6a and 
its participle passive, derived from the noun -kvI^v (ransom), 
are rendered by them, in these several passages, '^ redeemed^'' 
not " ransomed.^'* (The translation of the participle in Deut. 
xiii- 6. was " delivered," in the bible of 1586.) 

The original noun never means redemption, but always 
ransom^ the price of redemption, whether in profane or 
sacred writings. 

Thus Parkhouse in verbo :— " From \va to loose, ransom, 
A ransom, a price paid for redeeming captives, loosing them 
from their bonds, and setting them at liberty'' Thus used 
by Demosthenes and Josephus. See Wetstein, and comp. 
below under Avr^. occ. Mat. xx. 28. Mark. x. 45. where it 
is applied spiritually to the ransom paid by Christ for the 
delivery of men from the bondage of sin and death. See 
Vitringa on Isa. i. 27. The LXX use it of a price to re- 
deem (1) Life, Exod. xxi. 30." (to which add ibid. xxx. 12. 
Prov. xiii. 8.) " (2) Captives, Isaiah xlv. 13. (3) Slaves, Lev. 
xix. 20. XXV. 51. It also occ. Lev. xxv. 24. Prov. vi. 35. 
xiii. 8. Lex. Cyrill. MS. Brem. xt;7ett- ^6t^» e^' ixsuh^tef tiixf^a- 
y^aray ytuofAfifet *i{}ov hlof^tyec" (gifts rendered or given for the 
freedom of captives.) 
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" Am^T-To ransom, redeem, deliver hy paying a price. 
ocp. Tit ii« 14. 1 Pet L 18.'' (add Psalm cxxx. 8. 
Mattel* SI.) ^^ It partieularly sigmfies to ransom a cap- 
tivq from the enemy. ^ Thus Josephus, Ant lib. xiy. 
cap. 14. s. 1. . ^^ Heiod x^ot knowipg what had happened to 

his hrother, V«w^ AXPaSASGAI. rw wt^m^ dvlw, attpon 

w$Q »tfB tuiltfitOi^if BOf^afcth *ws T^toKoamif ra^Mtti^, hastened to 
redeem him from the enemy, and was willing to pay for his 
ransom a. 3um of money to the amount of three hundred 
talents.*' Rose adds, '^ v. LXX, in Lev. xix. 20. xxy. 80. 
xxvii. 33.. Numb. xviiL 15. 27, f s. lii. 3, &c Polyb. xvii. 
16. 1.*! .To which I desire to sulgoin Ps. xlix. 7, 8. where 
the. yerb. (twice repeated in the Septuagint) is. translated 
*^ redeem,^, and the original of ransom is I gi^M/i# (placamen 
seu plaqamentum, id quod instituitur ad placandum Deum. 
Scapula, A propitiation or toi atonement, that which is 
instituted or appointed to appease God.) And in Hosea 
xiii. 14. the word translated ^^ ransom'^ is /hm — redeem xv7e^. 

HuTTEB renders xvreoy Redemptionis pretium Ldse geldt 

xt/reoj*} Pretium Ranzion 

rtis yf/vx^s^ Piaculare L6se geldt 

Lbigh renders Redemptionis preUtm, vel Sedempiorium. 
Matt XX. 28. Redemptionis pretium. Vulg. Redemptio. 
Verum {ut observat Erasmus) to AvTe^y ipsam redemptionem 
non dedarat, sed ejus pretium, id est, quicquid datur ad 
eos redimendos qui captivi tenentur. Significat pretium 
datum pro redimendis peccatoribus : id premium quod pro 
solvendo et deliberando aliquo ex vinculis datur. Illyr. in 
Clay. Script. A xvth solyo per quod sciLj yincti solyimur, 
yinculis eximimur, et in pristinam libertatem restituimur : 
(i. e. the price of redemption. In the Vulgate, redemption. 
But (as Erasmus obsenres) to xvl^ does not signify the re- 
demption itself but its price, that is, whatsoeyer is giyen to 
redeem those who are held captiye. It signifies the price given 
for redeeming sinners*— that retribution which is giyen for 
loosing and freeing any one from chains. From aim», solyo (^'/ 
loose somewhat tied or bound,^) by which, truly, we being bound 
are made loose, are freed — ^from chains, and are restored into 
former liberty.) ^^ So some. Others would haye it come from 
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j^vu, soIfo, to pay, and not soIfo, to loose. It is used also 
MariL X. 45. Grallis est rmuum^ scribont et retizony qaod 
Tolont dici contract^ qnasi redentpiUmr (The French have 
ranzon, and thej write renzo»y which they consider to be a 
contracted pronunciation of the word redemptum^ 

Scapula renders to precisely similar effect with^ in almost 
the very words of, Leigh, citing Xen. Hellen. 2. ^tnlm, jiMBoples 
«^iMu» '«BMy TJI^tn. (taking him alive, they sent him away with- 
out ransom.) XjUC. mrstx^mfuU 9t Mfn» AsSwIm Xv7f» vri^ ifMU. 

(I promise to pay thee a ram as my ransom.) 

Hestchids and PHAYOBurus render \ol^ into rtft^fMtr-- 
pietium — a price ; Suidas into fuv^ — merces — pretium 
laboris— a reward — ^the price of labour— % « vm^exPt^* ««"e 
ikatk^ats M rjl i^vl^immtitu fimf&A^tw tefiarg or things rendered for 
freedom, in order to redeem fi:om the slavery of baibarians (as 
the Greeks denominated all who did not use their language.) 

DoNNBGAN gives — ^the price paid for a ranson. Thuc. 6. 5. 
meton. Expiation. .£sch. Choe. 47. and for >»l^m, to deliver 
by a ransom. 

Schleusnbr's rendering is, no doubt, familiar with Mr. 
Montgomery ; and I wish to wind up with 

Stephanos, who, after rendering in the same manner, 
notes, with becoming dissadsfisustion, '' In sing. Matt. xx. 
(28.) de Christo — ubi perperam vet Interpr. reddidit re- 
dempticm.** (*' In one single passage relating to Christ — 
where an ancient interpreter has rashly rendeted ' redemp^ 
iion? ") And proceeding to the verb A»l^ Redimo — De 
Christo legitnr in N. T. sicut et animam snam dicitur xyl^» 
dedisse — ^Matt. xx. (28.) (L e. I redeem. It is read of Christ 
in the New Testament, and, in like manner, he is said to 
have given his life a ransom.) 

Comp. NoM. "AMltkJI^ q. d. Vicissim datum redemp- 
tionis pretium, vel caput quod capite redimitur, ut Apltxvl^ 
vicissim redimo: in loco Aristot. quem mox afferam. Sed pro 
Ay7(oy simpliciter accipitur a Paulo 1. ad Tim. 2. (6.) ut sit 
Mtkvl^o9, redemptionis pretium, cum didt de Christo, 'o ^^ 
mvloif auflnun^ vrs^ vwrW; sicut sc. iq>. Matth. de Eodem. 
Km )o9mw t^ yfnnc^ ««»''«' ^^c^. Bud. quoque e Chrys. annotat 
dwliXin^ esse quod cedit pro redemptionis. s. luitionis pretio. 
(Compare the word 'Ajr7iAv7eo^ as diough it liad been said a 
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price of redemptioD vicariously given, or a life which is re- 
deemed by a life-«^I vicarioasly redeem — in a passage of 
Aristotle which I shall presently produce. But it is used 
for ** ransom " simply, by Paul, 1 Tim. 2. (6.) as if it were 
the price of redemption, when be says of Christ, " who gave 
himself a ransom for alP' — just as in Matthew of the same, 
^^ and to give his life a ransom.^' Budaeus also annotates 
upon Chrysostom that dtHM^v is, '* that which is instead 
of the price of redemption or deliverance," and under AvokvI^, 
Redimo, (I redeem,) i. q. -kvI^Z: (the same as I ransom) unde 
Christus sicut dicitur nos -Kvl^avett, ita et «tm7^vl^9»t, qui nos 
pretiosissimo suo sanguine a servitute redemit. (Whence 
Christ is in like manner said to have ransomed, and so to 
have redeemed us, who hath by his most precious blood 
redeemed us from slavery.) See appendix (M). 

I would here add an observation or two that escaped me 
in page 68. on Job. xiv. 1. xv. 14, xxv. 4. In every one of 
those passages the original word is /s^oro^ signifying primarily 
mortalis, a mortal being^ and therefore aptly enough united 
with " bom of a woman," just as Homer, II. «• line 361. 
has /3^oT^V »y%^ — mortalis vii>— a mortal man. The word does 
not occur in the New Testament. In profane authors it 
is often found, without any addition, for " men," just as 
" mortales" with the Latins, but, without exception, I be- 
lieve, under circumstances necessarily implying " men," to 
the exclusion of all other mortal beings. 

The note upon Matt. xxi. 26. is " Coming from heaven 
plainly signifies, not local descent, but divine authority. 
See Luke xx. 4." upon which latter place the corresponding 
note is, " Observe here, that * coming from heaven' signifies, 
not local descent, but being of divine authority. See Matt, 
xxi. 25. Mark xi. 30." (as though there could possibly be 
any such thing in nature, as the descent of baptism, in the 
same sense as a living being could be said to have descended) 
and all this aptly enough prepares the way for the note upon 
Matt. xxiv. 29. " This is the strong language of prophecy, to 
denote that the Jewish rulers, their temple worship and 
state, should be destroyed. Isaiah xxxiv. 4. N. To be 
exalted then to heaven^ or above the host of heaveti, may 
signify nothing more than to be made superior to the 
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Jewish hierarchy.'' And that leads us an to ike suggegtion^ 
that the angels of the thirty-fiist Terse may be ^^ messengers, 
apostles, and first preachers of the gospel, Mark xiiL 27 J^ hut 
in which laslmentioned passage we find the same ti^ myy^mts 
not suggested merely, bat boldly at once translated, '' mes- 
sengers.*' I am really impatient to hear Mr. Montgomery's 
▼indication of the same word, upon the same subject, bear- 
ing these two different interpretaUons in the two different 
gospels. Will he maintain, as a paralld, that St. Paul has 
used Tnufc^ret for *' the winds" in the seventh, and for 
^^ spirits'* in the foarteenth, verse of Heb. L ? And, at the 
same time, he may conclude by enlightening us upon this 
note on Matt. xxv. 41. ^' The devil means here the wicked, 
as xiii. S9, ; devil is vice personified. His angels are in- 
struments of wickedness. The whole discourse from ver. 31. 
is about human beings;^ (yes — about once hnmsn beings, 
now called to judgment, in the world to come.) ^' Devil 
and his angels are used all^;orically to denote human adver- 
saries of Christianity, Rev. xii. 7. 12. xx. 2. 7. 8. 10. Sn. 
See Simpson's Ess. ii. p. 150. There does not appear to 
be any essay to explaiuy to enlighten obscurity^ upon the 
accompanying passage — ^' The Son of man shall come in 
his glory, and all the angels with himJ* I have understood 
that the Rev. Mr. Bagot, in the course of his celebrated 
lectures at Exeter, applied that passage, in the shape of a 
solemn question to his antagonist Mr. Acton, whether, when 
he shall then see the Son of man, and so attended, he be- 
lieves that be will feel disposed to say, as Pilate said — 
" Behold the man'' I 

Having now, as I imagine, produced an ample variety of 
instances, in support of my letters in the Taunton Courier, 
I might have preferred to conclude with addressing the 
same question to Mr. Montgomery ; but there remains for 
me to observe, although he can scarcely fail to have long 
since perceived, that I set little store by Dr. Carpenter's 
estimate of the total number of verses, in which the varia- 
tions from the primate's version have any close connection 
with the peculiarities of theological sentiment. When I 
shall have seen how the peculiarities I have already noted 
are justified, I shall be better able to judge whether I need 
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to produce many more. I have no right to have any opinion 
upon Mr, Montgomery* s declining to continue the contro- 
versy with me^ unless I attached my real name to my letters ; 
he having been made acquainted who 1 was, not by the 
editor of the Taunton Courier, as he has assured me, and 
as I am bound to declare for him, since the communication 
was unauthorised by me. But I have a right to have an 
opinion upon the general point, and to cite in my defence for 
even yet continuing to write under an assumed name, had I 
so pleased, the authority of another much greater man than 
either of us — " I approve of the spirit with which you have 
given your name to the public, and if it were a proof of any 
thing but spirit, I should have thought myself bound to follow 
your example." Jonius. Mr. Montgomery, however, shall 
not have that plea for declining to proceed. For the present, 
I will only add, that when he supposes he has given reasons 
why it became his " imperative duty to repel, as publicly 
as it was made, the calumnious accusation,'' he ranges him- 
self in the ranks of those metaphysicians who so deal in 
generals, as to see little if any difference between more and 
less ; for he represents, in effect, the pulpit of the church of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton, at a Sunday evening lecture, 
and " The Taunton Courier, and Western Advertiser for 
Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall," as scenes 
of equal publicity. 
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(A) 

FROM DR. HORSLEY's CHARGE TO THE CLERGY, AS ARCHDEACON 

OF ST. ALBAn's. 

The first argument which is produced in support of the assertion, 
** that the faith of the first Christians was simply Unitarian/* is built 
upon an assumption, which, could it be proved to be true, would indeed 
render the conclusion obvious and inevitable. ** That the doctrine of 
our Lord's mere humanity is the clear doctrine of the scriptures, and 
that the apostles never taught any other." (History of Corruptions, 
vol. i. p. 6.) It will easily be granted, that the apostles never taught 
the contrary of any doctrine that is clearly delivered in their writings^ 
and that the faith of the first converts was a belief of neither more nor 
less than the apostles taught. So that the sense of the scriptures in any 
article being once clearly ascertained, the argument from the clear con- 
fessed sense of scripture to the preaching of the apostles, and from the 
preaching of the apostles to the primitive faith, will be firm and valid. 
But the professed object of our learned adversary's undertaking requires 
an argument, that should go the contrary way — from the primitive 
faith to the sense of the scriptures. It is the professed object of his 
undertaking, to exhibit ^ view of the gradual changes of opinion, in 
order to ascertain the faith of the first ages: and he would ascertain 
the faith of the first ages, in order to settle the sense of the scriptures in 
disputed points. He is therefore not at liberty to assume any sense of 
the scriptures, which, because it is his own, he may be pleased to call 
the clear sense, for a proof that the original faith was such as would 
confirm the sense he wishes to establish. His sense of the scriptures 
being not acknowledged by the majority of the Christian church, what- 
ever may be his own judgment of its clearness, it can only pass for a 
particular interpretation. When this particular interpretation is alleged, 
in proof that the original faith of the church of Jerusalem was such as 
might justify that interpretation, the middle term of the argument is 
no otherwise confirmed than by an assumption of the principal matter 
in debate: and so long as the sixth page of the first volume of Dr. 
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Priestley's history shall be eztaDt, the masters of the dialectic art will 
be at DO loss for an example of the circalating syllogism. To Dr, 
Priestley it may be very clear, that when St. John, speaking of the 
Logos, of which he had already affirmed, that it was in the beginning, 
says, ** This person ** (for that is the natural force of the Greek pronoun 
•i/rof ) ** This person was in the beginning with Gk>d ; all things were 
made by him, and without him was not any thing made that was 
made ;" it may be very dear to Dr. Priestley, that St John, speaking 
of the Logos, as of a person who had been from the beginning, and 
had done these great things, means to affirm that the Logos is no person y 
nor is, otherwise than in a figurative sense, to be called an agent in any 
business : that he means to contradict those who held that the Logos 
was any thing more than an attribute of the Divine mind — ^to silence 
them — to extinguish their profane innovation, by his definitive sentence 
upon the question; and that when he speaks of eternity as belonging 
to the Logos as a person, it is, that this was the most explicit way in 
which he could give the Christian church to understand, that eternity 
is only accidental to the Logos, the substance to which it properly be^ 
longs being that mind of which the Logos itself is only another attri- 
bute. (Hist, of Corrup. vol. i. p. 10. 12.) It may be very clear to Dr, 
Priestley's apprehension, that when St. Paul affirms of Christ, that he 
is the ** image of the invisible God, the first born of every creature, by 
whom all things were created,** and explains in what extent the words 
** all things** are to be understood, by an enumeration of the constituent 
parts, and governing powers of the universe ^ '* things in heaven and 
things in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or domi- 
nions, or principalities, or powers, all things were created by him and 
for him, and he is before all things, and by him all things consist** 
(Coloss. i. 15. 17.); it may be very clear to Dr. Priestley, that St Paul 
in these expressions would be understood to assert, that Christ was 
nothing more than a man, and was no otherwise the creator of any 
thing, than as he was the founder of the Christian church. All, this 
may be very clear to Dr. Priestley*s apprehension ; and equal to the 
clearness of the apprehension, which lie imagines he enjoys, that this 
was the doctrine of the apostles, will be the confidence of his persuasion, 
that it was also the faith of their first converts. But to others, who 
have not the sagacity to discern that the true meaning of an inspired 
writer must be the reverse of the natural and obvious sense of the ex- 
pressions which he employs, the force of the conclusion, that the 
primitive Christians could not beheve our Lord to be more than a mere 
man, because the apostles had told them he was the Creator of the 
universe, will be little understood. 

Another argument is built upon a pretended silence of St. John, 
about the error of those who maintained the mere humanity of Christ, 
(Hist, of Corrup. vol. i. p. 10. 13, and vol. ii. p. 485.) in his first epistle: 
in which he is supposed to censure those, who believed Christ to be a 
man only in appearance, in the severest manner; but upon those who 
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believed hio^to be nothing more than man, the apostle, as he is under- 
stood by Dr. Priestley, passes no censure. Prom which it is to be 
concluded, that the latter opinion is no error, but the very truth of the 
gospel. 

But here the question is, whether the opinion of Christ's mere 
humanity is really passed over by St. John, as Dr. Priestley supposes, 
uncensured and unnoticed. This question will be differently resolved, 
according as different interpretations of the apostle's expressions are 
adopted. This argument, therefore, is of the same complexion with 
the former, and labours under the same defect. A particular sense of 
the epistle is alleged, in proof of a pretended fact, which feet must itself 
support the interpretation. ** Every spirit," says St. John, " which 
confesses that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God." (1 John 
iv. 2.) " That is," says Dr. Priestley, « every spirit is of God that con- 
fesses that Jesus Christ is truly a man." (Hist, of Corrup. vol. i. p. 10.) 
But it should seem, that the proposition that he was truly a man, if he 
was nothing more than man, is very awkwardly and unnaturally ex- 
pressed by the phrase of his ** coming in the flesh ;" for in what other 
way was it possible for a mere man to come ? The turn of the expres. 
sion seems to lead to the notion of a being, who had his choice of differ, 
ent ways of coming; a notion which is implied in other passages of 
holy writ, and is explicitly expressed in a book little inferior in antho- 
rity to the canonical writings — ^in the first epistle of Clem«ns Romanus ; 
in a passage of that epistle which Dr. Priestley, somewhat unfortunately 
for his cause, hath chosen for the basis of an argument of that holy 
father's heterodoxy. *• The sceptre of the majesty of God," says 
Clemens, "our Lord Jesus Christ, came not in the pomp of pride and 
arrogance, although he had it in his power," (Chap, xvi.) (Clemens, it 
seems, conceived, that the manner of coming was in the power and 
choice of the person who was to come. St. John's expressions evi- 
dently lead to the same notion. It should seem, therefore, that St. 
John's assertions, concerning the spirits that maintain or deny that 
Jesus is come in the flesh, that the one are of God, and the other of 
antichrist, were levelled not singly at the heresy of the Docetee^ as Dr. 
Priestley imagines, but equally at that and at another branch of the 
Gnostic heresy, which divided Jesus Christ into two persons — Jesus, 
who was supposed to be a mere man, the son of Mary, by her husband 
Joseph; and the Christ, a divine being, who was considered as the 
genius, or tutelary angel, of the man, not however so united with the 
man as to constitute one person, or to partake of the man's sufferings. 
Th^ first epistle of St. John asserts the doctrine of a true and proper 
incarnation, in opposition to the extravagancies of both these sects. 
The apostle makes the acknowledgment of the incarnation, in which 
botii an antecedent divinity and an assumed humanity are implied, — 
the criterion by which the true teachers are to be distinguished from 
♦he false. And in the positive assertion of the incarnation, and the 
express censure of the opposite doctrine as antichristian, he reprobates 
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the notion of Christfs mere homanity, io the ooly aeose in which we 

have any certain evidence that he lived to see it maintained. It appears, 

therefore, that to coufen that ** Jesus Christ is come in the flesh," 

(1 John iv. 2. lnnv» X^i^ojr h wa^xt fA«Xudor«) and to affirm that Jesns 

Christ is truly a man, are propositions not perfectly equivalent Dr. 

Priestley indeed bath shewn himself very sensible of the difference. He 

would not otherwise have found it necessary, lor the improvement of 

his argument, in reciting the third verse of the fourth diapter of 8t 

John's first epistle, to change the expremions which he found in the 

public translation, for others which correspond for less exactly with 

the Oreek text For the words ** Jesus Christ is come m liie flesh,"* 

Dr. Priestley substitutes these, *' Jesus Christ Is come of the flesh." 

(EQst of Corrup. vol. i. p. 10. line 16.) That he is come m the flesh, and 

that he is come of the flesh, are two very distinct propositions. The one 

affirms an incarnation; the other a mortal extraction. The first is St 

John's assertion ; the second is Dr. Priestley's. Perhaps Dr. Priestley 

hath discovered of St John, as of St. Paul, that his reasoning is some- 

times inconclusive,* and his language inaccurate; and he might think 

it no unwarrantable liberty to correct an expression, which, as not 

perfectly corresponding with his own system, he could not entirely 

approve. It would have been but fair to advertise his readers of so 

capital an emendation ; — an emendation for which no support is to be 

found in the Greek text, nor even in the varieties of any manuscripts. 

We are informed indeed by Socrates the historian, (Lib. vii. c. SS.) 

(and his testimony is confirmed by the Latin of the Vulgate,) of a very 

considerable variety of some of the ancient manuscripts. But it is such 

as only serves to prove, that the principal object of this epistle of St 

John was understood in the primitive charch to be the confutation of 

the Cerinthian Gnostics, the sect which divided Christ into two persons, 

of which they made Jesus a mere man ; differing in this essentially 

from the DoeeUB^ who made the body of the man Jesus a mere phantom. 

And this view of St John's epistle receives a further confirmation 
from the genuine epistles of Ignatius. In these the error of the Doeeia, 
which Dr. Priestley supposes to be the sole object oi St John's epistle, 
is indeed particularly censured. But lest, in asserting the truth of our 
Lord's humanity, he should be understood to support the opinion of his 
mere humanity, the holy father hardly ever mentions Christ, without 
introducing some explicit assertion of his divinity, or without joining 
with the name of Christ some epithet in which it is implied. 

The mention of Ignatias having occurred, it were unpardonable not 
to suggest to the recollection of this learned assembly, one passage in 
particular in the epistle to the Magnesians, in which the eternal exist- 
ence of the Word, as a distinct person from the Father, is asserted in 
terms which, though highly figurative, are perfectly unequivocal: — 



« « 



I think I have shewn that the apostle Paul often reasons incon- 



clusively." Dr. P.'s Hist of-Comip. vol. ii. p. 370. 
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<< There m oae God who hath manifeited himaelf Ihroogh Jesus Christ 
his Sod, who is his eternal Word, who cane not forth from silence/* * 
The name of the Logos led the early fathers to conceive the generation 
of tlie Son as an utterance, or at least to speak of it under that figure; 
as, on the contrary, the heretics who denied the eternity of the Son, 
described the period preceding his generation as a time of silence. f 
Under that figure Ignatius speaks of the generation of the Son in this 
passage; and he affirms, that no period of silence had preceded the 
utterance of the eternal Word. Or if it should seem more reasonable 
to suppose an allusion, in these expressions of Ignatius, to the Siffe of 
the Gnostics, the consort of their BuAas^ upon whom the .£ons were 
engendered, and to understand the holy Ikther as maintaining the im- 
mediate connexion of the Father and the Son, unbroken by the inter- 
vention of any such intermediate intelligences, as the impious theogony 
of the Gnostics interposed, still the eternity of the Son is asserted. For 
the passage, in this view of it, amounts to this disjunctive proposition — 
** The Son*s existence holds not of the Father's by any such remote 
relation as these fabulous genealogies describe; bnt he is the eternal 
Logos of the Paternal Mind." According to either interpretation, the 
passage contains an evident assertion of the divinity of the Son of God. 
And this assertion being found in the writings of Ignatius, the fiimiliar 
friend and companion of the apostles, who suffered martyrdom so early 
as in the sixteenth year of the second century, and had been appointed 
to the bishopric of Antioch Ml thirty years before, it is an unanswerable 
confutation of onr author's confident assertions, that ** we find nothing 
like divinity ascribed to Jesus Christ before Justin Martyr,** (Hist, of 
Cornip. vol. i. p. 88.) and ** that all the early fathers speak of Christ as 
not having existed always.** (Ibid. vol. i. p. 4S.) 

We have seen the sort and fashion of the argument which, in proof 
of his first assertion. Dr. Priestley builds on holy writ. Let us take a 
view of those which he hath drawn firom other writers. 

One principal argument, ** that the primitive church of Jerusalem 
was properly Unitarian,** maintaining the simple humanity of Christ, is 
this : — ** Athanasius himself was so fiir from denying it,** says Dr. Priest- 
ley, '' that he eudeavoura to account for it by saying,** — ** that all the 
Jews were so firmly persuaded that their Messiah was to be nothing 
more than a man like themselves, that the apostles were obliged to use 
great caution in divulging the doctrine of the proper divinity of Christ** 
(Hist, of Corrup. vol. i. p. lit.) The latter clause of the sentence, which 
contains what Athanasius is supposed to have said, is marked with 
inverted commas; which should seem to intimate, that it is an exact 
trandation of some passage in the holy father*s writings: and the lower 

* Ei( dtog if{» 6 (pcun^ebi iavlw iiit Ihpov X^tsw rw vtov di/lw, og igtv 
dv\w "Kv/og dlihtoe, uk dvo oiyne vfoOiduv. Ign. ad Magn. sec. 8. 

f So Marcellus of Ancyra : — n^ yet^ rns }hifAiov^/ets &'jeount§, vrvxioc rig 
^My oi tixogj h ra 0c^ rov Aoyot/ oprog, Euseb. contra Marcell. p. 39. 
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margin of Dr. Priestley's book refers to Athanasius's celebrated piece 
on the orthodoxy of his predecessor Dionysins. Now in this piece 
upon the orthodoxy of Dionysins, Athanasins no where, I confess, denies 
that the primitive church of Jerusalem was Unitarian. Nor, on I he 
other hand, do I recollect that Dr. Priestley hath asserted it, in any part 
of his •* History of Electricity." The truth is, that in either of these 
valuable works the faith of the primitive church of Jerusalem never 
comes in question. In the defence of Dionysius, not a single passage is 
to be found, which may be fairly understood as a tacit confession that 
the primitive faith of the church of Jerusalem was Unitarian ; much 
less is there any attempt to account for its supposed heterodoxy. Atha- 
nasius says, indeed, of the Jews of the apostolic age, that is, of the 
unbelieving Jews, (for Athanasins is a writer who calls things by their 
names; and when he speaks of Jews, means not, as Dr. Priestley would 
persuade us, (Hist, of Corrup. vol. ii. p. 486.) Jewish Christians, except 
when he sarcastically gives the Ariansthe name of Jews, as resembling 
the Jews, in his judgment, in an obstinate denial of the Lord who 
bought them ; but otherwise, when he speaks his usual, plain, unfigured 
language, the unconverted Jews of the apostolic age are they of whom 
he says,) that they had so little insight into the true meaning of the 
prophecies, as to look for nothing more than a MAN in the promised 
Messiah. He says, that this error of the Jews had been the means of 
spreading the like mistake among the Gentiles; meaning, probably, the 
proselytes of the Gate ; who, acknowledging in some degree the divinity 
of the Jewish scriptures, looked for the completion of the prophecies, 
and were the first Gentiles to whom the preaching of the apostles was 
addressed. These Gentiles, with something of the Jewish faith, it may 
easily be supposed, had imbibed many of the Jewish errors; and among 
others, as Athanasins imagines, the expectation of a Metrsiah of mortal 
extraction. This general mistake, he says, made it necessary chat the 
apostles, in their first public sermons, should insist largely on the mira- 
cles of our Saviour's life on earth, before they entered into a detail of 
the particulars of the gospel doctrine, or explained what sort of person 
the promised Messiah was to be, and Jesus was. For their doctrine 
upon that article was not likely to meet with credit, till their divine 
commission to teach it was acknowledged, and their Master's general 
claim to the character of the Messiah, whatever that might be, pre- 
viously admitted. The example of the apostles' practice in this par- 
ticular is alleged, to shew what prudence requires of every preacher of 
the gospel ; who must allow himself to be determined in the arrange- 
ment of his matter, the choice of his topics, and the composition of his 
language, by the degree of previous kuowledge, and the state of opi- 
nions, which may actually obtain, among those to whom his instruc- 
tions are addressed. What the ignorant will most readily apprehend 
must be first taught : those points which are supposed to be most gene- 
rally misunderstood, must be most particularly explained : and the 
truth must be conveyed in that language which may the most evidently 
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Khew its disagreemeut with any false opinions to which the hearer may 
be particularly addicted. Athanasius contends, that upon these prin- 
ciples Dionysius was to be justified, if he dwelt more on the topic of 
our Lord's humiliation, than on that of his divinity j the Sabellian heresy 
being the error with which Diouysius was engaged. The consideration 
that the Son became man afforded the most obvious proof that he was 
not the Father: and the Sabellians were to be convinced that the 
Word was made flesh — gross, corruptible flesh— before they could be 
brought to acknowledge that he was God of God. Athanasius shews, 
that, in the controversy with these heretics, Dionysius was inevitably 
led to the use of expressions, which the Arian party interpreted in their 
own favour ; though Dionysius always disclaimed the sense to which 
his words were wrested. He contends, that to tax Dionysius with a 
propensity to the Arian party, on account of these expressions, were no 
less unreasonable and injurious, than it would be to entertain the like 
suspicion of the apostles themselves; because they had found it neces- 
sary to persuade the Jews that Jesus had been approved of God, by 
signs and wonders, as a man, before they could hope to persuade them 
that he was so much more than a man, that his being found in fashion 
as a man was really the most extraordinary part of his history and cha- 
racter. It is in no other way than this, that Athanasius speaks of the 
apostles as teaching the Jews the humanity of Christ. The holy father 
never speaks of any caution which they used in divulging the doctrine 
of his full divinity ; unless an historian's distribution of the matter of 
his narrative, or a master's accommodation of his lessons to the previous 
attainments of his pupils, is to be called a caution of divulging, what, 
in the natural order of tradition, is to be the last disclosed. Was it 
ever said of Livy, that he relates the tragedy of Lucretia's death, from 
a caution of divulging the expulsion of the Tarquins ? Of Porphyry, 
that he treats of the Ave words, from a caution of divulging the doctrine 
of the Categories ? The beginning of every story must be first told. 
The easiest part of every science must be first taught. Of the great 
ability and judgment with which the apostles conducted the first 
preaching of the gospel — of their happy art in the perspicuous arrange- 
ment of their lofty argument — with what readiness they led their 
Catechumens on, from the simplest principles to the highest mysteries — 
of this consummate ability of the apostles in the capacity of teachers, 
Athanasius speaks with due commendation. Their caution he never 
mentions. On the contrary, the rapid progress of their instruction, 
how they passed at once from the detail of our Lord's life on earth, to 
the mystery of his Godhead, is one principal branch of his encomium. 
I wish that Dr. Priestley had produced the passage in which he thinks 
the apostles are taxed with caution ; and of which he certainly imagines 
(he would not otherwise have led his readers to imagine) he hath given 
an exact translation. 

Nearly allied to this argument frofn Athanasius's omission to deny^ is 
another from Epiphanius's omission to assert, ^* Epiphanius in his 
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account of the Nazarenes — makes no meDtiou of any of them believing 
the divinity of Christ in any sense of the word.** (Hist, of Corrup. voL i. 
p. 8.) It is granted. £piphanius» in his account of these ancient here- 
tics, (Haeres. 29.) makes indeed no mention, that they believed the 
divinity of i hrist in any sense of the word« But what is this no-mentum 
which Epiphanius makes, and of what importance is it to our autlior*s 
system ? It is only that Epiphanius confesses, that he had no certain 
information what the opinions of the Nazarenes might be upon this 
article. He had described them in general as a sect half Jew and half 
Christian : not Jews, because they had something of a belief in Christ; 
not Christians, because they lived in bondage to the ritual law. ** But 
concerning Christ,** he says, •* I cannot say whether they think him a 
mere man ; or affirm, as the truth is, that he was begotten of Mary, 
by the Holy Ghost** • It is thus, and thus only, that Epiphanius makst 
no mention of the belief of the Nazarenes in Cbri8t*s divinity. But he 
equally makes no mention of their disbelief. And had it been Dr. 
Priestley*s point to prove that the Nazarenes held the Nicene faith upon 
the subject of the Trinity, he might have alleged, with equal fairness 
and propriety, Epiphaniu8*s no-mention of their heterodoxy. 

Indeed, that they were believers in our Lord*s divinity were the 
fairer conclusion from the neutrality of Epiphanius*s evid^ice. It was 
little the temper of the age in which Epiphanius lived— -it was little the 
temper of Epiphanius, to think or to speak faTonrably of those who 
were deemed heretics. It was rather the practice to aggravate and to 
multiply their errors, and to vilify their characters; — to charge them, 
npon the slightest grounds, with every enormity both in foith and 
practice. It is very unlikely that Epiphanius would have been so 
tender of the reputatian of these Nazarenes, as to confess his want of 
information about their opinions of the nature of Christ, had there been 
the least ground to suspect, or had there been so much as a suspicion 
current in his times, although it had been fonnded only on a general 
bad opinion of the sect, that they were heretical in this article. A 
general clamour, or the bare assertion of an earlier writer, would have 
fixed the imputation, without any nice inquiry into the evidence by 
which the charge might be supported. And since Epiphanius confesses 
that he had no ground to say that these Nazarenes held Christ to be a 
mere man, the presumption is, that he ought to have said, that they 
affirmed, as the truth is, that he was begotten of Mary, by the Holy 
Ghost. But to affirm, as the truth is, that he was begotten of Mary,, by 
the Holy Ghost, in Epiphanius*s sense of those words, was a full con- 
fession of his divinity. So that if the opinions of these Nazarenes be 
of any importance for ascertaining the primitive faith, and conjectures 
are to be drawn, concerning their opinions, from Epiphanius's profession 

Ki/i^i¥^oif Kotl MifiQivSov fioxl^W ^X^^^'i^Sf 4^*^^' difd^oTroy vofitt^ovottr ^, KeiSas 
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of his want of information, the foir conjecture is the opposite of Dr. 
Priestley's : namely, that the Nazarenes homologated with the church— • 
with the church, as its opinions stood in the age of Epiphanius, when 
I suppose he will allow it to have been far gone from the primitive 
purity of his Unitarian faith ; with this corrupt church, as Dr. Priestley 
deems it, his friends, the Nazarenes, homologated upon the article of 
Christ^ divinity. 

But, after all, of what importance is the opinion of these Nazareues ? 
Or how may the Catholic tradition be affected by the singularities of a 
sect — of a sect which lay under the censure of the church as heretical ? 
Attend, my Reverend Brethren. It is in this that we have been so 
long, I believe I ought to add, so fatally mistaken. The Nazarenes 
were ti ever censured ! They were no sectaries! They were the very 
first, and because the first, they were the purest, the very best of 
Christians! Nazarene was the ancient name of the Jewish Christians! * 
Of the very first members of the primitive church of Jerusalem — that 
original, parent church, the mother of us all ; where James, the brother 
of our Lord, was bishop ! In the opinions therefore of these Nazarenes, 
we have the opinions of those first Christians, who received, not only 
the baptismal ablution, but the illumination of the Spirit, at the hands 
of the apostles! You seem to ask me, by what evidence this important 
discovery is confirmed ? By no evidence. The thing is not proved — it 
is asserted. In philosophical subjects Dr. Priestley would be the last 
to reason from principles assumed without proof; but in divinity and 
ecclesiastical history, he expects that his own assertion, or that of writers 
of his own persuasion, however uninformed or prejudiced, should pass 
with the whole Christian world for proof of the boldest assumptions. 
The Nazarenes, it is confessed, were the progeny of the first Christians 
of the Church of Jerusalem. But the name of Nazarene, you will bear 
me witness, was never heard of in the Christian church, as descriptive 
of the Jewish Christians, before their settlement in the northern parts 
of Oalilee, upon the banishment of the Jews from Jerusalem, in the 
reign of Adrian. The Hebrews, and tket/ of the circutncision, were the 
earlier names by which the Jewish converts, who formed the church 
of Jerusalem, had been distinguished from the Christians of the Gen- 
tiles. Their descendants, the Nazarenes, were at first perhaps heretical 
but in a single article — in maintaining the necessity of the observance 
of the Mosaic law, for the attainment of salvation under the gospel; 
whereas their ancestors had indeed themselves adhered to their old 
law, but had declared against the absurdity of exacting a submission 
to the ceremonial part of it from the Gentile converts. By degrees, 
however, these Nazarenes declined so far from the pure faith of that 
first race of Christians, from which they boasted their descent, that 
in Jerome's time they were become heretical in that degree, that 

the Nazarenes (and the Jewish Christians never went by any other 



name). Hist Corrup. vol. i. p. 8. 
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Jerome considered tbem as a Jewish sect rather than a Christian. 
** To this day," says Jerome, " a heresy prevails among the Jews in all 
tlie synagogues of the Bast, which is called that of the Minaei, who 
commonly go by the name of Nazarenes^ who believe in Christ, the 
Son of God, born of the Virgin ; and say that he was the person who 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, and rose again ; in whom we ourselves 
believe. But from a desire of being Jews and Christians both at once, 
they are neither Jews nor Christians.'' (Epist ad Augustinum de dis- 
sidio Petri et PauH. torn. iii. fol. 155. B. edit. Froben.) 

It is rather for the sake of general truth, than for the attainment of 
victory in the present argument, that I am desirous to maintain the 
distinction which was ever made, till Zuicker attempted to confound 
it, between the primitive church of Jerusalem, and the sect of the 
Nazarenes, its heretical offspring. In the Trinitarian controversy the 
distinction is of little importance: or rather it would be of advantage 
to the argument of the orthodox party, if our faith needed other sup- 
port than that which the plain sense of the scriptures, and the whole 
tenor of ecclesiastical history supply, — it would be of singular advan- 
tage to our argument, that Dr. Priestley should be able to establish 
Zuicker's extravagant position, that these Nazarenes were no other than 
the original members of the Hebrew church. Whoever they were, 
their orthodoxy, in the article of our Lord's divinity, is notorious. It 
is attested by most of the writers of antiquity that mention them. It is 
acknowledged by Jerome, at the very same time that he taxes them 
with the grossest heresy in other points. And were no express testi- 
mony to be produced, still it would be the fair and probable conclu- 
sion, from that very passage of Epiphanius upon which Dr. Priestley 
would build the contrary opinion. If, therefore, it could be proved 
that these Nazarenes really were, what Dr. Priestley hath been taught 
by Zuicker to believe, the first converts of the circumcision, we who 
maintain the ftill divinity of Christ should find, in the confession of the 
Nazarenes, the verdict of those first Christians in our favour. But 
since the fkct is, that they were an heretical sect, which arose in the 
second century, from the ashes of the church of Jerusalem, their opi- 
nions upon any article are totally insignificant, and can in no way affect 
the Catholic tradition. Still, therefore, the modern Unitarian would 
serve his own cause but ill, who should be able to succeed in the attempt 
to prove that the mere humanity of Christ wajs a tenet of the Nazarenes. 

The neutrality of Epiphanius's evidence is, however, not the wh<))e 
of the proof, by which our modem historian hath taken the pains to 
support an assertion so little to his purpose. It is alleged only to cor- 
roborate a more direct proof, which is very proper to be produced as 
another specimen of the sort of argument upon which our author's first 
proposition rests. 

The Nazarenes and the Ebionites, he tells us, were the same people, 
and held the same tenets. (Hist, of Corrup. vol.i. p, 7.) By the ap- 
pellation of Ebionites, it is confessed, a certain sect, which denied the 
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divinity of our Saviour, was originally distinguished. But how is it 
proved that these Ebionites were the same with the Nazarenes ? By a 
pretended acknowledgment of Origen and Epiphanins.* It is of great 
importance, for a just apprehension of the exact force of any writer's 
arguments, to catch the idioms of bis style: and an attention to this 
circumstance mast be particularly recommended to Dr. Priestley's 
readers. One of the most striking peculiarities of bis language is, a very 
singular use of the words ackmndedge^ and aekntnoledffment. Acknow- 
ledgment, in the usual acceptation of the word in controversial writing, 
signifies a writer's arowal of a principle or a fact, ^hich, as making for 
his adversary's argument, it might have been for his purpose to conceal 
or to deny, but that the evidence of the thing extorted the confession. 
But with Dr. Priestley, any expressions, which are capable of being 
drawn, by construction and refinement, to a sense that may seem but 
indirectly favourable to his own notions, are an explicit acknowledgment 
of the writer who uses them, that things actually were, as Dr. Priestley 
is inclined to represent them. If such expressions of one writer are 
quoted by another, they amount to an acknowledgment to the same 
purpose, on the part of the writer who makes the quotation. On the 
other hand, the acknowledgment of an original writer may sometimes 
be inferred from a negligent citation. ^ Hath Eusebius, complaining of 
a total disregard to truth among the sectaries who denied our Lord's 
divinity, appealed, in confirmation of the charge, to a writer of the 
second century ; who alleges it against the Unitarians of his own time, 
as an instance of the most hardened effrontery, that they had the auda- 
city to assert, that their tenets had been originally taught by the 
apostles, and were maintained by all the Roman bishops in succession, 
to the time of Victor ? (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. v. c. 28.) This heavy 
accusation, thus supported by the testimony of an earlier writer, is a 
plain acknowledgment, -f on the part of Easebius, that the Unitarians 
constantly claimed this high antiquity of their doctrine. And, what 
may seem more paradoxical, this writer's appeal to " certain psalms 
and odes, the composition of faithful brethren in the first age, which 
celebrate the divinity, of Christ, the Word of God," J is only a proof of 
Eusebius's inability to confute the claim, which, by his own acknow- 



* ** — both Origen and Epiphanius acknowledge that the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites were the same people, and held the same tenets." Hist, of Corrup. 
vol, i. p. 7. 

t " It is acknowledged by Eusebius, and others, that the ancient Unitarians 
themselves constantly asserted, that their doctrine was the universal opinion of 
the Christian Church, till the time of Victor.** Hist, of Corrup. vol. ii. p. 486. 
Compare vol. i. p. 18, 19. 

Tioyov rov ^€ot/ rov "K^itrrov vfAVOvai ^iokoyn^ig* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. v. c. 28. 
Compare Ephes. v. 19. Col. iii. 16. James, v. 13. 
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ledgment, was set up.* Hath the learned Dr. Samuel Clarke, in an 
inaccurate citation of a passage in Origen, made Origen speak of the 
Unitarians of his time as pious persons > Thb is a candid acknow- 
ledgmentyf on the part of Origen, of the piety of those sectaries; 
whereas Origen says not that they were pious, but that they boasted % 
that they were pious, or affected piety. Piety, and the affectation of 
piety, belong to opposite characters. According to this enlarged use 
of the word aeknowledgmeni^ it will indeed be very hazardous to deny 
but that an acknowledgment to any purpose may be found in any 
writer, or be drawn from any words. It is necessary, therefore, to 
declare, that it is only in the usual meaning of the word that I take 
upon me to aver, that no acknowledgment of the supposed identity of 
the Nazarenes and the Ebionites is to be found either in Origen or 
Epiphanius. Origen says, indeed, of the Jewish Christians of his own 
time, that they were Ebionites (Contra Cels. lib. 2.): not meaning to 
make any acknowledgment in favour of the proper Ebionites, as no 
worse heretics than the Nazarenes ; but rather to stigmatize the Naza- 
renes with an opprobrious appellation. And the only conclusion which 
is to be drawn from this passage of Origen is, that the word Ebionite 
had, in his time, out-grown its original meaning ; which it might easily 
do, inasmuch as, by its derivation, it is not naturally descriptive of any 
particular set of opinions, but barely expressive of the contempt in 
which those who bestowed it held the knowledge and understanding 
of the party on which it was bestowed. It was therefore likely to be 
variously applied at different times, according as one or another folly 
incurred the contempt either of any particular writer, or of the age in 
which he flourished. Accordingly it appears from ecclesiastical history, 
that the use of it was various and indefinite. Sometimes it was the 
peculiar name of those sects which denied both the divinity of our 
Lord, and his miraculous conception. Then its meaning was extended 
to take in another party, which, admitting the miraculous conception 
of Jesus, still denied his divinity, and questioned his previous existence. 
And at last, it seems, the Nazarenes, whose error was rather a super- 
stitious severity in their practice, than any deficiency in their fgAth, 
were included by Origen in the infkmy of the appellation. It was 
natural indeed for Origen, fond as he was of mystic interpretations of 
the Jewish scriptures, and possessed with the imagination that every 
particular of the ritual service, and every occurrence in the Jewish 
story, was typical of something in the gospel dispensation — it was 
, natural for Origen to think meanly of a sect, who held the observance 



« " 



— in refuting their pretensions to antiquity, he goes no farther back 
than Irenaeus and Justin Martyr." Hist of Corrup. vol. i. p. 19. 

t " Origen candidly calls these adherents to the strict unity of Gk>d, pious 
persons." Hist of Corrup, vol. i. p. 57. 
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of the letter of the ceremonial law to be an essential part of a Christian^t 
duty. They certainly had little apprehension of the free spirit of the 
religion they professed ; and this with Origen would be the surest mark 
of a low and beggarly understanding. It is in this reproachftil appel. 
lation, which he alone, of all the writers of antiquity, hath bestowed 
upon the Nazarenes, that Dr. Priestley hath discovered his acknow- 
ledgment in favour of the Ebionites. For Epiphanius, who is joined 
with Origen in this acknowledgment, he describes the Nazarenes and 
the Ebionites as different sects, maintaining different opinions, except 
that they agreed in maintaining more or less of the Mosaic service. 

Among other specimens of our author's happy art of turning every 
thing, by a dexterous interpretation, to his own purpose, it were injus- 
tice to the injured memory of Eusebius, not to menlion the attempt that 
is made to shake the credit of his history, by representing the unfairness 
with which that candid writer is supposed to treat the Unitarians; 
where he says, ** that Theodotus, who appeared about the year 190, 
was the first who held that our Saviour was a mere man; when, in 
refuting their claims to antiquity, he goes no farther back than to 
Ireneeus and Justin Martyr, though in his own writings alone he might 
have found a refutation of his assertion." (Hist, of Corrup. vol. i. p. 19.) 
It must be confessed, that any one who should assert that Theodotus 
was the first who taught a doctrine, which sunk our Lord info the rank 
of mere man, might easily be conflited from the ecclesiastical history 
of Eusebius; in which the Cerinthians and the Ebionites, who are taxed 
by all antiquity with that impiety, are referred to an earlier period. 
The truth, however, seems to be, that the doctrine of our Lord's 
humanity, like all corruptions, had its stages ; that it was carried by 
degrees to the height which it at last attained ; and that Theodotus, in 
this article, so far surpassed the earlier heresiarchs, that the merit of 
being the inventor of the mere humanity, in the precise and full mean- 
ing of the words, is with great propriety and truth ascribed to him. 
When the Cerinthians and the Ebionites afiirmed that Jesus had no 
existence previous to Mary's conception, and that he was literally and 
physically the carpenter's son, it might justly be said of them, that they 
asserted the mere humanity of the Redeemer, especially as it could not 
be foreseen that the impiety would ever go a greater length than this, 
of ascribing to him an origin merely human. These heretics, however, 
went no fkrther, as I conceive, than to deny our Lord's original divinity : 
they admitted I know not what unintelligible exaltation of his nature, 
which took place, as they conceived, upon his ascension, by which he 
became no less the object of worship than if his nature had been ori- 
ginally divine. But when a more daring (though, I confess, a tar more 
consistent) sect arose, denying that our Lord in glory is tpore than a 
mortal man, raised, as all the just will one day be, to immortality; or 
that he is more the object of adoration than Enoch or Elijah ; these 
younger heretics eclipsed the glory of their timid ancestors, and might 
justly claim the honour of being the first asserters of the mere humanity 
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of Christ; for they were indeed the first who made hamanity the whole 
of his condition. It was undoubtedly in this exalted sense that the 
humanity of Christ was taught by Theodotns. For nothing short of 
this might serve his purpose ; which, as we learn from Epiphanins, was 
to extenuate the guilt of a renunciation of his fsdth, which he had made 
under the terrors of persecution, by setting up a plea, that, in renouncing 
Christ, he had not renounced his Gted, but a man. This plea could be 
of no service to Theodotus's cause, unless Christ were a man, not only 
in his origin, but at the time when Theodotns renounced him. It was 
therefore that sublime doctrine which is at this day taught in the 
conventicles of Dr. Priestley and Mr. Lindsey, the doctrine of our 
Lord*s mere un deified humanity, which Theodotus, the learned tanner 
of Byzantium, a deserter of his Lord, and a fugitive from his country, 
broached at Rome, in the end of the second century. This doctrine 
Dr. Priestley will perhaps find it difficult to trace to any earlier period, 
or to any more respectable origin. No injury, therefore, is done to the 
Unitarian cause, when Theodotus is said to be the first author of the 
Unitarian doctrine in this exalted, finished form. But, after aJI, this is 
not, what Dr. Priestley imagines it to be, the assertion of Eusebius. 
It is the assertion of a writer cited by Eusebius without any name. It 
should seem that he was of the Latin church, and that his expressions 
are to be understood with particular reference to the state of religion 
in the western world, especially at Rome. Now it was probably true, 
that Theodotus was the very first who at Rome, in any sense, taught 
the mere humanity of Christ. For notwithstanding the corrupt state 
of the Roman church in later ages, it is notorious that she was the last 
of all infected wfth any gross heresy. As for the pretensions of the 
Unitarians which it might be incumbent upon Eusebius to refiite, they 
were not simply pretensions to antiquity. The antiquity of the Unitarian 
doctrine, in a certain form, is confessed. Its antiquity is proved by 
the express censure which is passed upon it in St. John's writings, both 
in his first epistle and in his gospel, as a dangerous error which was in 
being when he wrote. But the pretensions of the Unitarians which 
Eusebius contradicts, were pretensions to a prun* antiquity : the pre- 
tence that their own doctrine was original ; and the doctrine of the 
church, in the time of Zcphyrinus, novel. And in reftiting these pre- 
tensions, the writer quoted by Eusebius goes back to the apostolic age : 
he goes back to those psalms and odes which seem to be alluded to in 
the apostolic epistles, and to the books of holy writ. 



DR. HORSLEY TO DR. PRIESTLEY. — LETTER IV. 

Dear Sir, — ^Yonr argument for the antiquity of the Unitarian doc- 
trine firom St. John's first epistle, the second among my specimens of 
insufficient, proofs, rests on a supposition, that in that epistle the Unita- 
rian doctrine is not censured. I have shewn that this supposition will 
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stand or fall, according as one or another interpretation of the phrase 
of ** coming in the flesh " shall be admitted. That single expression, 
as it is generally understood, reprobates the Unitarian doctrine, and 
overthrows your supposition. You must, therefore, establish your own 
sense of the phrase, before you can be permitted to assume that St. 
John is silent about the Unitarian doctrine. Now, to make good this 
argument, you tell me that '* you think,*' and that ** it is your opinion/* 
that the phrase of ** coming in the flesh/* is merely an assertion of our 
Lord's humanity. Sir, I understood from the first that this is your 
opinion, and I doubt not in the least your firmness in it. But I contend, 
that no such authority belongs to your opinion, that the bare notifica- 
tion of it should command the assent of the whole Christian world, in 
preference to other opinions, which have more generally prevailed. 
You must justify that opinion, if you would give any colour of plausi- 
bility to your argument But the opinion cannot be justified, unless 
it might be previously assumed that St. John himself was an Unitarian. 
You will hardly say that any believer in our Lord's divinity and incar- 
nation could employ the phrase of Christ's '* coming in the flesh," with- 
out an allusion, in his own mind, to both those articles, as branches of 
the true faith. But such an allusion implies a censure of the Unitarians. 
Till you shall have proved, therefore, that St. John was an Unitarian, 
the phrase of '* Christ's coming in the flesh " may be thought to contain 
a censure of the Unitarian tenets j and your opinion, that no censure of 
them is contained in St. John's first epistle, will be disputable. 

Yon say, that this phrase of coming in the flesh *' refers naturally to 
the doctrine of the Gnostics." I say the very same thing. But I say. 
that, in tlie sense in which the church hath ever understood it, this 
phrase refers to two divisions of the Gnostics — the Docetae and the 
Cerinthiansj afiirmiug a doctrine, which is the mean between their 
opposite errors. The Docetae aflirmed that Jesus was not a man in 
reality, but in appearance only ; the Cerinthians, that he was a mere 
man, under the tutelage of the Christ, a superangelic being, which was 
not so united to the man as to make one person. St. John says, "Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh ; " that is, as the words have been generally 
understood, Jesus was a man, not in appearance only, as the Docetse 
taught, but in reality ; not a mere man, as the Cerinthians taught, under 
the care of a superangelic guardian, but Christ himself come in the 
flesh — the Word of God incarnate. St. John says, that whoever 
denies this complex proposition is of antichrist. It surprises me, that 
you should find an improbability, upon the first face of the thing, in 
supposing that the same expression should be equally levelled at two 
heresies, which you confess to be opposite. For is it not always the 
case, that expressions which predicate a truth lying in the middle be- 
tween two opposite falsehoods, equally impugn both the false extremes ? 
If 1 say, that when Fahrenheits thermometer in the open air stands at 
60° in the shade, the weather is mild, do 1 not equally deny that it is 
insuflerably hot or insufferably cold ? " Gnosticism," you say, " is 
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certainly condemned by the apostle, bat not the doctrine of the EbioD'- 
ites, though it is allowed to have existed in his time.** The doctrine of 
the original Ebionites, and that of the Cerinthian Gnostics, upon the 
point of Christ*s divinity, was the same. If the apostle condemns the 
one, be condemns the other, whether he lived or lived not to see the 
rise of the Ebionaean sect* I shall hereafter have occasion to shew 
that the Ebionaean sect was of a laler date than yon imagine. 

It is perhaps from something of a secret misgiving, that your inter- 
pretation of the phrase of ** coming in the flesh** will not be allowed 
to be its natural and obvious meaning, that yon are so desirous to retreat 
into the strong>hold of Jewish idioms. You think the phrase in ques- 
tion 'dissimilar to other Jewish phrases,** which you think will be 
allowed to be merely expressive of humanity. I fear. Sir, it hath been 
the custom of late to lay too much stress upon Jewish idioms, in the 
exposition of the didactic parts of the New Testament. The gospel is 
a general revelation.f If it is delivered in a style which is not perspi- 
cuous to the illiterate of any nation except the Jewish, it is as much 
locked up from general apprehension, as if the sacred books had been 
written in the vernacular gibberish of the Jews of that age. The Holy 
Spirit, which directed the apostles and the evangelists to the use of the 
tongue which in their day was the most generally understood— the 
Greek, would for the same reason, it may be presumed, suggest to them 
a style which might be generally perspicuous. It is therefore a prin- 
ciple with me, that the true sense of any phrase in the New Testament 
is, for the most part, what may be called its standing sense — ^that which 
will be the first to occur to common people of every country, and in 
every age : and I am apt to think, that the diflference between this 
standing sense and the Jewish sense will, in all cases, be far less than is 
imagined, or none at all; because, though different languages differ 
widely in their refined and elevated idioms, common speech is in all 
languages pretty much the same. 

But what are those Jewish phrases, with which you would compare 

* " You insist upon it," says Dr. Priestley, in the fifth of his Second Letters, 
" that John does censure the Unitarian doctrine ; which is curious enough, when, 
according to your account, there were no Ebionites or Nazarenes ; that is, none 
who denied the pre-ezistence of Christ, till long after the time of John." But 
this is not according to my account. My account is, that Gerinthus, who was 
unquestionably contemporary with St John, denied our Lord's pre-ezistence, 
and was in this point the precursor of the Ebionites. And what if I had said 
that St. John had censured a doctrine not taught till after his death ? Do not 
the fathers perpetually refer to proleptic censures of late heresies in the sacred 
writings ? Is no proleptic reprobation of the late errors of the Roman church to 
be found in St. PauPs epistles ? 

t " The religion of Christ was an universal religion, and the doctrines of the 
gospel were calculated for the western as well as the eastern hemisphere." See 
Mr. Shepherd's Preface to his Free Examination of the Socinian Exposition 
of the Prefatory Verses of St. John*s Gospel, 
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the Jewish phrase of ^* coming in the flesh ?" They are the word " to 
come,** and the phrase '* partaker of flesh and blood." 

The word "to come** is used by metaphor, I believe, in all languages, 
to signify either a man*s birth, or first entrance into public life. He 
came into the world — he came into life — he catne into business, I have no 
where affirmed that such phrases denote any thing more than human, 
in any person to whom they may be applied. But is the phrase " to 
come in the flesh** no more than equivalent to the word '' to come**? 
Are the words " in the flesh*' mere expletives } If they are not exple- 
tives, what is their import, but to limit the sense of the word to come to 
some particular manner of coming ? This limitation either presumes 
a possibility of other ways of coming, or it is nugatory. But was it 
possible for a mere man to come otherwise than in the flesh ? Nothing 
can be more decisive for my purpose, than this comparison which you 
have suggested between the word *' to come,** which is general, and the 
phrase " to/come in the flesh,** which is specific. My thauks are due 
to you for this illustration of my argument ; which may be rendered 
still more evident by applying the two phrases successively to a familiar 
instance. If some future historian of these planet-stricken times should 
say, ** In the latter end of the eighteenth century came Dr. Priestley 
preaching the Unitarian doctrine,** no one will suspect any thing more, 
than that a man of this name preached this doctrine. But if the hi^to- 
rian should say, '* Dr. Priestley came tit the flesh preaching this doc- 
trine** — if the writer who may use this expression shall have any credit 
in his day — a general curiosity will be excited to know, whether Dr. 
Priestley had it in his power to come in any way without his flesh, 
" unmanacled with membrane, joint, or limb;** and when once it shall 
be found that he had not, the style of the writer will be condemned, 
and his credit perhaps lessened. I leave you to make the application. 

But you think that St. John*s phrase, that " Christ came in the flesh,*' 
may be expounded by St PauVs phrase, that " he was partaker of flesh 
and blood.** The passage to which you refer is this : — " Forasmuch, 
then, as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
likewise took part of the same.** (Heb. ii. 14.) As you have only 
hinted that some argument might be drawn from this text, to confirm 
your sense of St. John*s phrase, I am left to divine what your argument 
might be. Perhaps you would reason thus: — In this passage it is said 
of men, that they are partakers of flesh and blood ; and this expression 
is evidently descriptive of the condition of humanity. It appears, there- 
fore, that to be <* a partaker of flesh and blood** is a Jewish phrase, 
which signifies ** to be a man.*' But in this same passage it is said of 
Christ, that "he likewise took part of flesh and blood.** It is said of 
Christ, thererore, that he was a man like other men : consequently 
nothing more can be meant by his " coming in the flesh.*' — If this be 
your intended argument, I reply, that Christ was indeed a man like 
other men : and this perhaps is all that is implied in St. Paurs assertion, 
that he was " partaker of flesh and blood." But it follows not that 

p 
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itiis is all which is^mplied in St. John's expression, that ** Jesus Christ 
came in the flesh;" which asserts indeed liis humanity, but \frith an 
evident allusion to a prior condition : and the proper conclusion, from 
the comparison of St. John's expression with St. Paurs, is this-^bat 
the two are not, as you suppose, equivalent. 

But I suspect that you connect St Paul's expression with your own 
doctrine of materialism, and that you would argue thus :-^ince it is 
said of men, who are flesh and blood, and nothing else, that they par^ 
take of flesh and blood ; therefore '* to partake of flesh and blood,'' in 
the Jewish language, and " to he flesh and blooi^" in other languages, 
are equivalent phrases. There^re Christ, of whom it is also said, that 
he partook of flesh and blood, was mere flesh and blood^-a man like 
other men, in whom the mental faculties were the result of organization. 
Thus, you will say, the notion of Christ's pre-existence^ much more of 
his divinity, is overturned by the apostle's assertion; and» whatever 
may have been imagined, no allusion to his pre-existence, or his divinity, 
was intended in any expressions of the sacred writers. The assertion, 
therefore, of Christ's real manhood, is all that can be contained in St. 
John's expressions, that '' Christ is come in the flesh.''-**But ia tbis 
argument the conclusion results not from any evident parallelism of the 
different phrases used by St Paul and by St. John*; but it is a conse- 
quence from a particular interpretation of St. Paul's phrase^ which 
interpretation of St Paul rests not upon any thing in his expressions, 
but upon something quite out of scripture — upon your notion of the 
mere materiality of man. To have shewn the true foundation of this 
argument is to have confuted it. 

I must remark, that in what-ever form this argument may be drawn, 
it will rest solely on the translation of the sacred text. For in the ori- 
ginal, man's connexion with flesh and blood, and Christ's connexion, 
are expressed by different words — KiMtvavinKs and /Msrs^x^. A difference 
which, however slight it may appear to you, was thought of sufficient 
importance to be preserved in the Vulgate: eommwiicaverat — parti- 
cipavit* 

But, not to lay a stress upon any critical refinements upon single 
expressions, let me ask your opinion, Sir, upon the general sense of the 
passage in which this phrase, ** to partake of flesh and blood," occurs. 
I would appeal to yourself, whether the conclusion, which you would 
build upon that particular expression, is not overthrown by the general 
sense of the passage. The purport of the passage is to assign a reason 
why the Redeemer should partake of flesh and< blood ; that is, why he 
should be a man. But a reason why a man should foe a man, one would 
not expect to find in a sober man's discourse. For why any thing 
should be what it is, rather than what it is not, is a question which few, 
I think, would ask, and none would attempt to answer. The attempt 
to assign a reason why the Redeemer should be a man, implies both 

* That Kotvuvitv is more than f^enx^iif. See lamblich. de Myst. sect. 2. cap. v. 
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that he might have been, without partaking of the human nature, and 
by consequence, that in his own proper nature he was originally some- 
thing different from man ) and that there might have been an expecta- 
tion, that he would make his appearance in some ibrm above the human. 
It particularly implies, that an expectation of his appearance in some 
higher form might be expected to prevail among the persons to whom 
this reason is assigned ; so that the manifest manhood of Christ would 
be likely to be an objection with them to his claim to the character of 
the Messiah. This, Sir, seems to deserve your particular attention. 
For the persons to whom the apostle renders these reasons for the man- 
hood of the Redeemer were the Hebrews — the first Jewish Christians ; 
of whom you say, that, before their conversion at least, " they had no 
idea that their Messiah was to come down from heaven/' having never 
been taught by their prophets to expect "any other than a man like 
themselves, in that illustrious character.'* 

Upon the whole, since the phrase of" coming in the flesh " must be 
more than equivalent to the word " to come," — since there is no evi- 
dence of its supposed parallelism with St. Paul's phrase of" partaking 
of flesh and blood '' — since in the discourse of any but an Unitarian it 
must involve an allusion to the incarnation and divinity of our Lord,-^ 
your defence of your argument from St. John's first epistle is insufficient : 
the argument is still to be considered as running in a circle, and it was 
properly adduced as the second among my specimens of insufiicient 
proof. 

I am, &c. 



(B) 

FROM MR, acton's LECTURE ON HEB. VII. 24, 25. 

I CAN well understand how a man may embrace with firm conviction 
all that the apostles have delivered respecting the actual sayings and 
doings of Jesus, together with their authoritative interpretation of his 
doctrine; and yet may hesitate to give an equal assent to all the 
thoughts and sentiments which fell from them concerning our Lord's 
present condition, or occupations, in the world of spirits. Yet, who 
can avoid having his meditations sometimes directed to this latter 
subject ? Whither is Christ removed ? What is the nature of the 
personal connexion, if there be any, now subsisting between him and 
his faithful disciples ? Tn what i^ay does he still interest and employ 
himself for their welfere ? What is the meaning and the value of those 
passages of scripture which seem to have relation to this subject? 
These are thoughts that will occur to the minds of contemplative 
Christians. Why should they not be indulged? Whatever takes a 
deep hold of the affections, as the gospel was assuredly intended to do, 
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must often carry the hopes and desires of men beyond the narrow limits 
of earthly experience. Visions of what is now passing in the unseen 
regions where Jesus resides, as well as bright anticipations of what is 
to be enjoyed there hereafter, will occasionally come over the soul of 
every Christian who is not weak in faith, or dull in intellect, or cold 
in heart. Nor is there any good reason why these soarings of thought 
and feeling, tending heavenwards, should not be cherished. The only 
necessary precaution is, that they shall be as much as possible accord- 
ing to knowledge and conducive to holiness. They must not be allowed 
to supersede the influence of the plainer principles of piety and obe- 
dience. The utmost care should be taken that they are grounded on 
and conformable to Christian doctrine. Let them spring out of the 
root of revealed truth, not out of some idle, enthusiastic fancy; and 
they may be suffered, without any danger of evil consequences, to 
spread themselves forth as freely, and be carried to as lofty a height, 
as the peculiar cast of every man^s mind may render natural, useful, 
and agreeable to him. The imagination is not to be despised as an 
ally of faith : it is fully entitled to have its appropriate exercise and 
gratification on the high and moving topics of our heavenly religion. 
At the same time, truth, sober and divine truth, should govern onr 
feelings, as well as guide our understandings. 

I have already declared my conviction, that the mediation of Christ 
in the salvation of souls, and the moral regeneration of the world, is yet 
continued, and shall be continued throughout all probationary ages. I 
still abide, indeed, by the sentiment expressed in a former lecture— that 
any attempt fvHy to explain the precise manner and degree of our 
Saviour's present ministration in the moral and spiritual concerns of 
mankind, would be seeking to be wise above what is written, and 
might be justly open to the charge of presumption. But if any tiling 
of this kind, however little, be written in the scriptures, we are surely 
at liberty to avail ourselves of its benefits. With this view, I am de- 
sirous of engaging your minds in a calm investigation of the subject 
apparently spoken of in the text — the perpetual intercession of Christ 
in heaven. 

I shall, in the first place, state and defend that which seems to me 
to be the true meaning of this and several other passages of scripture 
of similar import. I shall then endeavour to vindicate the reasonable- 
ness of what I understand to be the doctrine of the sacred writers on 
this subject; and to shew the nature of the benefits which are likely to 
result from it wherever it is cordially received. 

But this tnarif because he conimueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. 
Wherefore he is able also to save tliem to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him, seeing he ever liveth to mt^ intercession for them. The expression 
employed here, which must be allowed to have the most direct reference 
to the subject, occurs only in this passage, and in the eighth chapter of 
the epistle to the Romans, — where, however, it is repeated three times. 
If we allow, therefore, as I think is commonly believed by learned men, 
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that the epistle to the Hebrews, as well as that to the Romans, was 
written by Paul, the expression is confined to one inspired anthor. But 
most Christians will deem this sufficient to support the doctrine of 
Ghrist*s perpetual intercession ; especially if it can be shewn that the 
doctrine is countenanced by other sacred writers, though under di£ferent 
forms of expression, and that it is in harmony with some of the strongest 
dictates of reason. 

What is intereession 9 What are we to understand when it is tfaid 
that Christ continues to niake intercession for men ? I know it has been 
contended, that the word employed by the apostle may signify nothing 
more than a general interference of any kind between two parties, with 
a view to procure justice or favour from one towards the other. It is 
said that the phrase does not at all define the mode in which the person 
who makes intercession acts for the benefit of another; whether it be 
by word or action, by immediate interposition, or in some distant and 
indirect manner. For instance, a learned commentator who maintains 
this opinion, would render the words of the text thus :— £fe is always 
alive to manage their concerns for them. I would not positively deny that 
the expression may have this general, indefinite meaning; for some of 
the authorities which assert it are highly respectable. But I cannot 
discover that they have been able to produce a single instance of such 
a wide, loose application of the word. My doubts are confirmed, by 
observing that they do produce, in support of their opinion, some 
instances in which the mode of expression is materially di£ferent. After 
all, however, we are bound to consider, not what the word in question 
may or might possibly mean, but in what sense it appears to be actually 
used in the New Testament, in the writings of this particular author. 
That is a false and worthless kind of criticism on scripture, which takes 
advantage of all the admissible uses of a word, in order to fix on any one 
which happens to agree with a fkvourite hypothesis. We must look to 
the general style and sentiments of the author, or to the particular 
scope of the passage, as the only fkir grounds on which to interpret his 
language. 

I cannot but think that, in the New Testament, in the writings of 
Paul, the meaning of the phrase under discussion is always, to make 
intercession by pleading and supplication. This is probable ftom the 
simple consideration, that there is an exactJy corresponding phrase 
(consisting of the same verb with a different preposition), which must 
be admitted on all hands to signify accusation, pleading or entreaty 
against a person. In his epistle to the Romans, the apostle has written. 
Wot ye not what the scripture saith ofElias ? how he maheth intercession to 
God against Israel^ saying. Lord, they have hilled thy prophets, and digged 
down thine aliars; and I am left ahne, and they seeh my life, Rom. xi. 
2, 3. Here the word rendered maketh intercession, is the same as in my 
text; only with another preposition, signifying against, instead of ybr. 
But here it very plainly means to intercede by prayer, or address to God. 
Ought it not, therefore, to be so understood in every other instance, in 
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the same writer, unless there be some clear proof to the contrary > These 
are evidently corresponding phrases: as the one means to plead or 
supplicate against a person, the other must surely mean to plead or 
supplicate in favour, in behalf, of a person. 

Again ; let us look to the instances in which this expression is used 
by the apostle in reference to the Spirit. Likeunse the Spirit tdso helpeih 
our infirmities : for we know not what we should pray for as we ought : but 
ike Spirit iisdf VMihelh intercession for us with groanings whith caamot be 
uttered. And he that searcheth ike hearts knowetk what is the mind of the 
Spirit^ because he makeA intercession for the saints according to ike wiU of 
God, (Rom. viii. 86, 27.) Whatever should be understood by the 
Spirit, in this passage, i»it not very evident, that the intercession alluded 
to consists in supplication, in earnest pleading with God ? We know 
not wkat we skoiUd prog for as we ought ; but the Spirit itsdf maketh veteT" 
cession for us. Does not this mean, that when we, through ignorance 
and blindness, know not what particular blessings to ask, the Spirit, 
by its holy yearnings, by its silent, inexpressible aspirations, supplicates 
God to be merciful, and to deal with us according to his own fatherly 
goodness ? This, therefore, is intercession. 

Again ^ if we consider the only passage of the New TestanM^nt in 
which the noun occurs which corresponds to thia verb, it will strongly 
confirm this interpretation of its meaning. In hi» first epistle to 
Timothy, the apostle says, 1 exhort thai aupplicationSf pragers, interees^ 
sums, and gwmg of thanks, he made for all men, (1 Tim. ii. 1.) Here, 
intercession is joined witli prayer aad giving of thanks^ There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that it signifies intercessory address to God in behalf 
of all mankind. 

Turning our attention, then, to those places in which intercession is 
ascribed, in the very same language, to Christ in his present heavenly 
condition, do we find any grounds for understanding the expression in 
a different sense? I think, none at alL The writer of the ^istle to 
the Romans sunply says^ It is Ckrist thai died, yea rather, that is risen 
again, whf is even at the right kandofGod, who also maketk intercession for 
us, (Rom. viii. 34.) The writer to the Hebrews simply says^ Where- 
fare he is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto God byhitn, 
seeing he ever Uoeth to make intercession for them, (Heb. vii. 96.) In 
neither place is there any thing to limits or extend, or in any way to 
qualify, what af^ars to be the usual and proper meaning af intercession. 
Why, then, should we seek to depart from this meaning? 

Is not the doctrine which appears to be so plainly taught by the 
apostle Paul, countenanced also by other inspired authorities ? The 
apostle John has a wclUknown passage to this effect, in his first general 
epistle : — My little ehUdien, these things write I unto you, thai ye sin not. 
And if any man sin, we have an advocate wiA the PMer, Jesus Ohristthe 
righteous, (1 John ii. 1.) If Jesus Christ be now our advocate with 
the Father, he must surely plead or intercede for us in the Divine pre- 
sence. This would seem to be the most proper employment of one 
who sustains such an ofiice. 
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Do€s not our Lord himself give some coantenance to this sentiment 
of bis apostles, by telling them expressly that^ after his ascension, he 
would intercede with God in their behalf for a particular blessing — the 
influence of the Holy Spirits if y^ ^^ ff>^» ^^P m^ eamnutndmetUg, 
And I will yray the Fmiher, and he shaU gvoe ymi ttnoiktr eomforter^ thai he 
may abide with yeu for ever, even the Spirit of truth, (John xif. 16^-17.) 
If in this instance he promised to be their intercessor, after he had 
attained to his immortal, glorifled state, is it not probaMe that he would 
also intercede for them in respect to other blessings? and not for the 
apostles only, but, as he did on earthy for all them likewise who should 
l>elieve on him through their word ? One might not be disposed to lay 
any great stress on tli^se inferential arguments, if they stood alone ; but 
in support, In confirmatioD, of such clear and direct assertions as those 
in our text, they may be thought to have considerable weight 

I am aware it may be said that, after all, this canftot be justly re- 
garded afi a doctrine of the gospel : it is not an article of the Christian 
faith; it is. only at casual thought, or at the most a fovourite sentiment, 
of some of the sacred writers, which appeared natural to them, but 
which it was no part of their divine misnon to teaei>. Although hesi- 
tating Biiyself to aigree to this view of the subject, i will not venture to 
conderaA it as certainly &]s«, or absolutely unreasonable. But 1 would 
ask, if we can. possibly do better than adopt the sentiments of the apos. 
tlec^ unless it can be shewn that these sentiments are liable to some 
decisive objectiooft? If they do not appear to us to be certainly opposed 
to truth andreasen, can we act a wiser part, than to cherish those con- 
victions, respecting our Lord's perpetusd relation to his church, which 
evidently served to delight the hearts of his first and best disciples, the 
venerable apostles ? 

Let us proceed^ then, to consider if there be any solid objection to 
the views we are anxious to support on this subject. 

Will it be contended, that this doctrine implies the existence of any 
implacability, and unwillingness to be gracious, iQ> the character of our 
heavenly Father? Can it be said, that to suppose Christ to be ibr ever 
supplicating the divine favoup towards mankind^ is at all inconsistent 
with our belief in the iufmite and ready compassion of God ? This 
objection must he carried much further, if it be thought to have any 
weight in the present case*. Why do we all, in our public and private 
prayers, continually intercede with God for our brethren labouring 
under ignorance or sin^ under sickness or affliction ? Why do all good 
men (as I presume they do) frequently implora the favour of the Most 
High towards those in whose present and eternal Avelfare they feel a 
deep interest ? In short, why do we ever pray to God^at all, either for 
oureelves or for others ? Certainly it is not because we believe God to 
be reluctant to exercise mercy : it is rather because we know him to 
be good and gracious. It is our very faith in his paternal kindness 
which gives propriety and encouragement to our prayers. We are 
taught by the strongest dictates of nature, and by some of the clearest 
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precepts of revelatioDy that this is the method in which GkMl would 
have us to seek and receive his blessings. We, the disciples of Christy 
are exhorted to make supplications and intercessions for all men. 
HoWy then, can any Christian suppose that there is the slightest incon- 
sistency with our faith in the merciful character of God, involyed in the 
doctrine that our Saviour ever liveth to make intercession for us ? 

Will it be contended, that there is in this doctrine anything at 
variance with the character of Christ himself or with what we know 
of the condition in which he is now placed ? When our blessed Lord 
was on earth, love and compassion to men, especially lo the sinful and 
miserable, were the affections he constantly displayed. He then, by 
his benevolent words and actions, won the glorious title of the Friend 
of sinners. The desire which reigned above all others in his bosom, 
the prayer which found the freest utterance from his lips, was^ that the 
world might t>e saved. That the unbelieving and disobedient might 
be converted from their evil ways — that his followers might be enlight- 
ened, comforted, and supported in all their trials — ^was the most earnest 
wish of his heart, if we can venture to judge of his character from his 
works and teaching. For their sakes he sancti6ed himsell For man- 
kind he not only laboured in deeds of active beneficence, but perpe- 
tually offered up his righteous and acceptable prayer in their behalf. 
What is the whole of that beautiful address to the Father recorded of 
Jesus in the seventeenth chapter of John*s Gospel? Is it not an inter- 
cession for his immediate disciples, for their converts, and for all who 
should belieye on him through their preaching to the remotest ages ? 
What were the last words that fell from his lips, as he hung expiring 
on the cross : Patiier^forgwe them^ for they know not tuhat they do ? What 
were these but an intercession for men, even for his own sinful and 
cruel enemies ? Now, what should lead us to think, either that his 
character is changed, or that the same merciful ways in which he de- 
lighted on earth, are inconsistent with his exalted and glorified condi- 
tion in heayen ? We must believe that Jesus, who ever Hvetk^ who is 
alive from the dead and raised to immortality, is in some manner em- 
ployed in the exercise of his intellectual and moral fkcnities. And in 
what manner can we imagine him to be so suitably engaged, as in 
carrying on to perfection the holy and merciful work which he com- 
menced in the flesh; namely, the spiritual redemption of the human 
race > But if this be allowed, why should supplication and intercession, 
which appear to have constituted no small part of his ministry in this 
world, be deemed altogether foreign from the nature of his employ- 
ments, now that he is dwelling in glory before the throne of God? I 
cannot but think that some, who have wisely departed from the errors 
of popular systems, have at the same time unnecessarily weakened the 
influence of their own purer faith, by adopting these notions concerning 
the total cessation of our Saviour*s interference in the spiritual afiairs of 
his church. 
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(C) 

DR. HORSLEY TO DR. PRIESTLEY. — LETTER XVI. 

Dear Sib, — Yoa express iti your history, and in yonr letters to me, 
a very charitable anxiety about Jews, Mahometans, and Infidels. It 
is one of your great objections to the doctrine of the Trinity, that it is, 
as you conceive, an obstruction to their conversion, which you think 
might be speedily e£fected, by reducing Christianity to the Unitarian 
creed. My notion is, that it is our duty to adhere to the letter of the 
gospel ; and to leave it to God to open the eyes of Jews, Mahometans, 
and Infidels, in his own time, and in his own way. Your device of 
bringing them to believe Christianity, by giving the name of Christian- 
ity to what they already believe, in principle exactly resembles the 
stratagem of a certain missionary of the Jesuits, of whom I have some- 
whore read ; who, in his zeal for the conversion of an Indian chief, on 
whom the sublimity of the doctrine of the gospel, and the purity of its 
moral precepts, made little impression, told him, that Christ had been 
a valiant and successful warrior, who, in the space of three years, 
scalped men, women, and children, without number. The savage was 
well-disposed to become a disciple of such a master: — he was baptized, 
with his whole tribe, and the Jesuit gloried in his numerous converts. 

Pardon me, Sir, if I express a doubt whether your stratagem promise 
equal success. For the Jews, whenever they begin to open their eyes 
to the evidences of our Saviour*s mission, they will still be apt to con- 
sider the New Testament in connexion with the Old. They will look 
for an agreement, in principle at least, between the gospel and the law. 
When they accept the Christian doctrine, it will be as a later and a 
fuller discovery. They will reject it, if they conceive it to be contra- 
dictory to the patriarchal and the Mosaic revelations. Successive dis- 
coveries of divine truth may diflRer, they will say, in fulness and perspi- 
cuity, but in principle they must harmonize, as parts of one system. 
They will retain some veneration for their traditional doctrines; and in 
their most ancient Targums, as well as in allusions in their sacred books, 
they will find the notion of one Godhead in a Trinity of persons; and 
they will perceive, that it was in contradiction to the Christians that 
their later rabbin abandoned the notions of their forefathers. Tlie 
Unilarian scheme of Christianity is the last, therefore, to which the 
Jews are likely to be converted, as it is the most at eiimity with their 
ancient faith. 

With the Mahometans, indeed, your prospects may seem more pro- 
mising, as the whole difference between you and them seems very 
inconsiderable. The true Mussulman believes as much or rather more 
of Christ than the Unitarian requires to be believed ; and though the 
Unitarians have not yet recognized the divine mission of Mahomet, 

Q 
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there is good grouiul to think they will not long stand out.* In Uni' 
tariau writings of the last century, it is allowed of Mahomet, that he 
had no other design than to restore the belief of the unity of God— of 
his religion, that it was not meant for a new religion, but for a restitu- 
tion of the true intent of the Christian — of the grand prevalence of the 
Mahometan religion, that it hath been owing, not to force and the 
sword, but to that one truth contained in the Koran, the unity of Gk>d. 
With these friendly dispositions towards each other, it should seem that 
the Mahometan and the Unitarian might easily be brought to agree. 
Bat the experiment hath been very seriously tried, without any event 
answerable to the expectation. You may not know it. Sir, but so it 
was, that in the reign of Charles the Second a negociation was regu- 
larly opened, on the part of our English Unitarians, with his excellency 
Ameth Ben Ameth, ambassador of the Emperor of Morocco at the 
British court, in order to form an alliance with the Mahometan prince, 
for the more effectual propagation of the Unitarian principles. The 
two Unitarian divines who undertook this singular treaty, address 
the ambassador, and the Mussulmen of his suite, as ''votaries and 
fellow- worshippers of the sole supreme Deity.*' They return thanks to 
God, that he hath preserved the Emperor of Morocco and his subjects 
in the excellent knowledge of one only sovereign God, who hath no 
distinction nor plurality of persons; and in many other wholesome 
doctrines. They say, that they, with their pens, defend the faith of 
one supreme God, and that God raised up Mahomet to do the same 
with the sword, as a scourge on idolizing Christians. They therefore 
style themselves the fellow-champions, with the Mahometans, for these 
truths. They offer their assistance, to purge the Koran of certain cor- 
ruptions and interpolations, which, after the death of Mahomet, had 
crept into his papers, of which the Koran was composed : for of Maho- 
met they think too highly, to suppose that he could be guilty of the 
many repugnancies which are to be found in the writings that go under 
his name. This work they declare themselves willing to undertake 
for the vindication of Mahomet's glory. They intimate, that the cor- 
rections which they would propose, would render the Koran more con- 
sistent, not with itself only, but with the gospel of Christ, of which 
they say Mahomet pretended to be but a preacher. They tell the 
ambassador, that the Unitarian Christians are a great and considerable 



* Dr. Priestley, in his Second Letters, p. 163. wittily remarks, that ** I might 
almost as well assert that all the Unitarians in England are already so far Maho- 
metans, that, to my certain knowledge, they are actually circumcised." Upon 
this occasion I cannot but remind him of what history records of an elder brother 
of our modern Unitarians. In the latter end of the sixteenth century, Adam 
Neuser, pastor of the church of Heidelberg, the first or among the first propa- 
gators of the Socinian heresy in the Palatinate, began in Socinianism, and 
finished his career with turning Mahometan, and submitting to circumcision, at 
Constantinople. 
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people. To give weight to the assertion, they ennmerate the hseresiarchs 
of all ages who have opposed the Trinity, A'om Panlus Samosatensis 
down to Faustus Socinus and the leaders of the Polonian fraternity : 
they celebrate the modern tribes of Arianizing Christians, as assertors 
of the proper Unity of God : and they close the honourable list with 
the Mahometans themselves. " All these (they say) maintain the fauh 
of one — ^GU>d. And why should we forget to add you Mahometans, 
who also consent with us in the belief of one only snpreme Deity." — 
Such is the substance of a letter which they presented to the ambas. 
sador, with some Latin manuscripts respecting the differences between 
Christianity and the Mahometan religion, and containing an ample 
detail of the Unitarian tenets. They apply to the Mussulman as to a 
person of " known discernment in spiritual and sublime matters;*' and 
they intreat him to communicate the import of their manuscripts to the 
consideration of the fittest persons of his countrymen. This singular 
epistle may I'-e seen entire in Dr. Leslie^s Socinian Controversy Discussed. 
An hundred years are almost elapsed since these overtures were made 
to the Moor; and as no effect hath yet followed, it should seem that 
the conversion of the Mahometans to the Unitarian Christianity is as 
unlikely as that of the Jews. 

For the unbelievers. Sir, Mr. Gibbon, as you seem yourself to inti- 
mate, hath given you but slender hopes.* Unbelievers, indeed, are of 
two descriptions: — ^the sober Deists, who, rejecting revelation, acknow- 
ledge, however, the obligations of morality — believe a Providence — and 
expect a futur^ retribution ; and the Athiests, who have neither hope 
nor fear beyond the present life— deny the Providence of God — and 
doubt at least of his existence. 

Infidels of the first description will hardier become your disciples, 
because you have nothing to teach them but what they think they 
know. " We think (they will say) no less reverently than you of the 
moral attributes of God. Upon our notions of his attributes we build 
an expectation of a future existence ; and we look for a lot of happiness 
or misery, in our future life, according to our deserts in this. The whole 
difference between yon and us is this — that we believe the same things 
upon different evidence ; you, upon the testimony of a man, who, you 
say, was raised up to preach these truths; we, upon the evidence of 
reason, which we think a higher evidence than any human testimony. 
We think that a revelation is pretended with a very ill grace, when 
nothing hath been actually revealed. Revelation is discovery. The 
doctrines of a God, a providence, and a future state, were known to the 
Jews before Christ — ^to the patriarchs before Moses; they have been 
known to thinking men in all ages: and there can be no place for dis- 
covery where there hath been no concealment." If you would say, 



* it 



Mr. Gibbon has absolutely declined to discuss with me, as I pro- 
posed 80 him, the hi^rical evidences of Christianity." Preface to Reply to 
Monthly Review for June, p. 3. 
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that the end of revelation is, to extend to all mankind that usefhl know* 
ledge, which must otherwise have been enjoyed but by a few^ to con- 
vey information by testimony to those who are incapable of informing 
themselves by abstract reasoning ; that the gospel is therefore a reve- 
lation, because to the bulk of mankind it is a discovery, and a discovery 
of sufficient importance to claim a divine original : they will reply- 
that whatever weight this argument might carry, if it were urged by 
those who take the scriptures in their literal meanings and conceive 
that the revelation is conveyed in a plain, undisguised language, it is a 
feeble weapon in the hand of an Unitarian. " If your method of inter- 
pretation be the true one, the first preachers of Christianity (they will 
say) differed not from other moralists, otherwise than by the wonderful 
obscurity of their language, and the air of mystery which they have 
contrived to throw over the simplest truths. Their enigmatic language 
is as little adapted to popular apprehension as the abstruse reasonings 
of philosophers. The success of their doctrine hath been such as might 
have been well foreseen. They were studious of obscnrity — ^thej^have 
attained their end. They have been misunderstood by a great msgority 
of their followers for almost two thousand years. They professed to 
teach the pure worship of the true Gk>d. The language in which I hey 
conveyed their doctrine hath been the means of introducing the grossest 
idolatry. We will not trust ourselves to such dangerous guides^ who, 
as you expound their writings, never spake upon the most interesting 
subjects without figure and equivocation." 

For the Atheistic infidels, who are in the first place to be convinced 
of the existence of a Deity, your doctrine, that there is no mind in man, 
but what results from the organization of the brain, will never lead 
them to conclude, that mind is older than body, in the universe. '* Yon 
would persuade me (the Atheist will say) that there is a higher intellect 
than mine, the cause of all things. But if intellect in me be the result 
of motion, why not in any other intelligent? Yon only confirm my 
incredulity, and multiply my doubts. You make me doubt of my own 
intellect, while you would account for its production ; and you confirm 
the suspicion, which I have long entertained, that the material world 
is older than the supposed maker: that mind, if indeed such a thing 
exist, hath, like all other things, started spontaneously from a corporeal 
chaos ; and, instead of being the first cause and the governing principle, 
is the youngest of all natnre*s productions." Your principle that death 
is an utter extinction of the man, your Atheistical pupil will easily 
admit. But it is little likely to awaken him to the hope of a future 
existence. The hope which you hold out of a resurrection, he will lell 
you, is no hope at all, even admitting that the evidence of the thing 
could, upon your principles, be indisputable. '' The atoms which com- 
pose me (your Atheist will say) may indeed have composed a man 
before, and may again. But me they will never more compose, when 
once the present me is dissipated. I have no recollection of a former, 
and no concern about a future self. 
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£t nunc nihil ad nos de nobis attinet, ante 
Qui fuimus ; nee jam de illis noe afficit angor, 
Quos de materia nostra nova proferet aetaa. 



Inter enim^jecta est vital pausa, vageque 
Deerarunt passim motus ab sensibus onmes." 

It should seem, Sir, that your doctrines are ill calculated for the 
conversion of Jews or Infidels. Upon the Mahomelans;* their efficacy 
hath been tried without success. The Unitarians, therefore, are not 
likely to be the instruments of these conversions. 

I am, &c, 

N.B. The story of the negociation on the part of the English Uni- 
tarians, in the reign of Charles the Second, with the ambassador of the 
Emperor of Morocco, Dr, Priestley, in the fifteenth of his Second 
Letters, is pleased to treat with great contempt, as an invention, that is 
to say, a lie or forgery, of Dr. Leslie's. Fortunately, the evidence of 
this extraordinary fact is yet extant in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth. Among the Codices Manuscripti Tenisonian% is a thin folio, 
marked with the number 673, and entered in the catalogue, under the 
article Socinians^ by the title of Sy sterna Theologies Socintams, It con- 
tains four tracts. The first is the very letter to Ameth Ben Ameth, 
published by Dr. Leslie, written in a very fair hand. On the pre- 
ceding leaf are these remarks. ** These are the original papers, which 
a cabal of Socinians in London offered to present to the Embassadour 
of the King of Fez and Morocco, when he was taking leave of England. 
August, 1682. The said Embassadour refused to receive them, after 
having understood that they concerned religion. The agent of the 
Socinians was Monsieur Verze. Sir Charles Cottrell, Kn. Mr of the 
Cerem. then praesent, desired he might have them; which was graunted : 
and be brought them and gave them to me, Thomas Tenison, then 
Vicar of St. Martin's in the Fields, Middl.** 

The second tract is in Latin, entitled Epistola Ameth Benundida Ma- 

homeiani ad Auriacum Principem Comitum Mauritiumf et ad Emanuelem 

PortuffoUia Principem, 

The third tract is again in Latin, entitled Animadversiones in prace- 
dentem Episiolam, These two tracts are the Latin letter, and the re- 

marks of the Unitarian divines upon it, which are mentioned in the 

English letter to Ameth Ben Ameth, and of which Dr. Leslie, in his 

preface, says he had seen a printed copy. 

The fourth tract I take to be the preface to the printed edition, or 
intended edition. This also is in Latin, and is inscribed Theognis 
Irenaus ChnsHano Lectori sahOem. 

I do most solemnly aver, that I have this day, Jan. 16. 1789, com- 
pared the letter to Ameth Ben Ameth, as published by Dr. Leslie, in 
his Socinian Controversy Discussed, with the manuscript in the Arch- 
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btshop*s library, and find that the printed copy, with the exception of 
some trivial typographical errors, which in no way affect the sense, and 
are such as any reader will discover and correct for himself, is exactly 
conformable to the manuscript, without the omission or addition of a 
single word. I do moreover aver, that the remarks in the leaf at the 
beginning of the manuscript, giving an account of its contents, and of 
the manner in which these papers came into the possession of Dr. 
Tenison, were this same day copied verbatim from the manuscript, by 
myself upon the spot. 

If Dr. Priestley should mistrust my veracity in these assertions, 
(which I think he will not,) I promise him that I will at any time use 
my endeavours to procure him a sight of the manuscript, that he may 
satisfy himself. 



(D) 

FROM DAVISON ON PROPBECY. 



The last period of the ancient state of revealed religion is the age of 
the prophets. In the volume of prophecy, the gospel economy breaks 
forth in accessions of information. The vicarious sufferings and ap- 
pointed death of the Messiah are now introduced; the atoning power 
of his passion is declared; and the cardinal principles of the Christian 
doctrine — sacrifice and expiation, embodied in the prediction of his 
redemption. The prophetic volume hereby becomes the unambiguous 
witness of the gospel doctrine. It does not speak in figure, as the rites 
of the law, but in the more direct oracles of truth. The law foresha^ 
dowed — ^the prophets foretold. This is the difference between those 
connected members of the predictive economy of revelation. Nor 
perhaps shall I exceed the truth, if I state that there is a discernible 
progress in all the communications made concerning this very doctrine 
of the atonement. For the prophetic Psalms embrace the sufferings of 
the Messiah. But we do not read there the expiatory office of those 
sufferings. That is an addition made by later prophecy. Thus, in one 
brief view, we have the atoning sacrifice simply foreshadowed in the 
law; the sufferings of the Messiah depicted in the Psalms; his passion 
and atonement united together in the later prophecy. In conformity 
with this account, I shall observe, that one chapter of the prophet 
Isaiah, the fifly-third, or perhaps a single text of that chapter, '* TAofi 
shah make his soul an offering for sin,'' comprehends more of the real 
disclosure of this Christian principle, than could be previously gathered 
from all the law and the prophets. The books of Isaiah, Daniel, and 
Zechariah, taken together, complete the scheme of revealed truth in 
the covenant of grace. And as all the Christian promises, such as are 
the pardon of sin, the gift of eternal life, and the supply of spiritual aid> 
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are included in some or other of the representations of prophecy, Ihp 
foundation of those promises, in the atoning death of the Redeemer, is 
made conspicuous among them, and completes their system. In this 
manner was Christianity " witnessed by the law and the prophets^" 

The mind of man, however, is slow in apprehending the counsels of 
God, even when they are imparted to him by some discoveries of them ; 
and the work of our redemption being entirely a supernatural dispen. 
sation, it seems that even these last oracles of prophecy had their 
difficulty and darkness resting upon them, till the gospel, which they 
foretold, gave them their complete elucidation. So St. Panl has repre- 
sented the case, in those mixt and seemingly opposite descriptions which 
I have already quoted. The doctrine of the gospel had been revealed, 
and n&i revealed* It was dark, with the excess of the mystery, till it 
shone in the person of the Saviour, in whom was seen " the fulness of 
grace and truth.'* For then was come the time when the plan of grace 
and redemption was to be revealed by being accompUshed, and the doc- 
trines of it to be made exjpliSl objects of truth. Those doctrines were 
no more to be wrapped in figure, nor taught by the tongue of prophecy, 
which spoke the secrets of heaven to earthly ears, and represented 
things which the eye had not yet seen. They were things too precious 
to lie buried any longer, like gold in the Indian mines, to ripen against 
a distant day ; or to shine darkly, as jewels at the bottom of the great 
deep, the abyss of God*8 counsels. They were brought forth in their 
lustre, and planted, where they now are seen, on the forehead of the 
evangelical revelation. There they remain, the completion of type, 
and of prophecy, and the luminous crown of Christian faith. Such, I 
conceive, is the progressive communication under which the knowledge 

* Hence we may understand how it happened that the^r^f disciples of Christ, 
of whom we cannot suppose that they were literally unacquainted with the con- 
tents of prophecy applicable to this subject, yet experienced so much embarrass- 
ment and offence of mind, when he spake to them of his st{ffierings and death. 
They had not yet come to see that the things which they objected to were the 
ordained and foretold mode of his redemption. Hence, also, we perceive the 
reason of those instructions, in the sense of prophecy, which yet remained to be 
given, and which he afterwards gave on this very subject. *' Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory ? And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the scriptures, 
the things concerning himself.** (Luke xxiv. 26.) In the preceding verse it is 
*Cl Avoirot x,ct\ (i^eihsis '^^ Kot^^Jec ri Triarevitu sttI TtrSurtv oTs iKoLKmetv 0/ 

'TPO^Yireii' Our English version has scarcely done justice to the 

expostulation applied. The phrase " O fools" exceeds in harshness, and does 
not exactly suit the failure of perception and understanding intended by ^i/oajro/. 
But between such indoeility of mind, before the nature of the Christian faith 
was fully unfolded, and the opposite beli^ of subsequent heresy, there can be 
no comparison admitted. The perfect illustration of the sacrificial atonement 
now spread over the New Testament, forbids to the modem Socinian the use of 
any of the extenuating pleas of earlier Jewish ignorauce. 
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of the Christian atonement has been conveyed ; and, whether foi our 
own information, or for the conviction of others, it would be wise that 
some regard to this order should be maintained-— otherwise we shall 
scarcely represent the scripture evidences to advantage, which can 
only be done when they are represented in conformity with their own 
internal truth. Upon this head, therefore^ I shall offer a few words of 
concluding observation, with respect to the conduct of the Unitarian 
or modern Socinian controvery, in the article of the atonement. 

There are three distinct sources of proof horn which the doctrine of 
the atonement may be derived. Those are— the positive texts of the 
New testament — the predictions of prophecy — the types of the Mosaic 
law. In each of these subjects of evidence, the scriptural ground of 
the argument is certain and incontestable. The Socinian, to evade 
their force, is driven to deny the palpable and reiterated sense, or dis- 
pute the inspiration, of holy writ; — a proceeding which, if he would 
consider the case, he would see is equivalent to a confession of the 
exposure of his error, and such as bTings him precisely within the 
description given by St. Paul of the maintaiuers of heresy, as persons 
*' self-condemned." For the gross sophistication, or the direct denial, 
of the scripture sense, is as clear a conviction, and as decisive a test, of 
error, as the sabject of Christian faith admits. It is a reftasal« or a 
perversion, of the only authority by which right and wrong opinion 
can in this case be discriminated. 

The Unitarian endeavours to abolish the proper yirtue of Christ*s 
sacrifice and atonement, by resolving the varied and express assertions 
of it, delivered in the New Testament, into a figure of aecommodaiion to 
the legal rites, and their appropriate phrase. In so doing, he reverses 
the scripture account of the fact, and frames a preposterous argument. 
The scripture account is, that the Mosaic rites were framed in adaption 
to the gospel truths ; not inversely, that the scheme or theory of those 
truths is accommodated to the Mosaic rites. The law had symb<^ical 
shadows; the gospel, the substance and the prototype. The symbols 
of the law, then, must not be allowed to evacuate the intrinsic truths of 
the gospel, or destroy their substance : unless the assertion of the modern 
expositor can be set up against the authentic principle of the New Tes- 
tament In truth, this is the real dilemma of the late Socinian creed. 
Either it, or the New Testament, must be given up, in their whole 
representation on this subject. Again, if the atonement of the gospel is 
to be reduced to a parity with those of the law, what is to become of 
the atonements of the law ? Why was animal sacrifice ever exalted into 
expiation 9 Those legal atonements will remain with a dubious and 
questionable character, which admits of no satisfactory explication. I 
do not say that they become the mere copy of human superstition ; but 
they are left in a state to perplex the inquirer. Admit their typical and 
preparatory office in delineating the truths of the gospel, and that ofiice 
vindicates them at once in their dignity and their use. Deny it, and 
the Mosaic rites become darker than ever. For the gospel, which is 
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f he full and last revelation^ does not leave them in a neutral state ; it 
impates to them a design, which, it seems^ they do not sustain, and ex> 
plains them by a fallacy. 

The Unitarian may be indifferent to the vindication of the law, and 
be ready to leave the Old Testament to its fate, in the discredit which 
his notions reflect upon it, as well as upon the New. But as a believer 
in the divine origin of the scripture religion, he gives a proof neither of 
his piety, nor his reason, by this apathy of his creed. Particular articles 
of error sink in the scale, and become almost venial, when compared 
with this principle of a general disregard to the honour and consistency 
of the whole volume of inspiration. For myself, I should think it 
nothing less than a pure Paganism in its spirit. 



FROM THE NEW THEORY OF REDEMPTION, UPON PRINCIPLES 
EQUALLY AGREEABLE TO REVELATION AND REASON. — BY 
THE REV. JAMES NEWTON. 

Instead of being under any difficulty to explain the favourableness 
and mercy of redemption, we shall rather be at a loss, for some time, 
to demonstrate the certainty of future judgment and condemnation, or 
shew that the penalties of the gospel will as undoubtedly be executed, 
as they are enacted ; whence we are led to a clear conception of the 
necessity of that satisfaction, which consisted in the humiliation and 
death of the Son of God. For, if the scripture had represented the 
Supreme Being as doing nothing, on the first and fundamental trans- 
gression of the species, but what was necessary for their recovery of 
that happiness it had rendered them incapable of enjoying, without 
any extraordinary means to atone for the violation of his law, and 
secure the certainty of vengeance upon future disobedience, what 
must, in all probability, have been the consequence? Nothing less 
than the subversion of all respect to his authority and government, for 
ever after. Let us, for example, suppose Almighty God declaring that, 
though he had given mankind a charter of everlasting happiness, and 
they hstd forfeited it, yet, since what was done could not be undone, and 
his Son had likewise interceded for them, he would not now fulfil the 
formidable judgment of his threats, and their apprehensions. Instead 
of executing the denounced destruction on them, his conduct should be 
converted wholly to restore them to their lost life and perfection ^ no- 
thing would be done by him, but what had an immediate relation to 
this; and death, which was to have been perdition, should be the gate of 
heaven, and no less than a direct passage for their advancement to much 
superior glory. In the last place, however, (that I may uot seem to 
suppress a point of any apparent tendency to secure obedience) let us 
suppose the supreme Law-giver most solemnly declaring, that whoever 
should incur the penalty of the second death, it should be far more ter- 
rible to them than the first ever would have been, even the worm that 
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never dieth, and the Are that never should be (|uenched ; such was the 
portion that should certainly be inflicted upon all who should hereafter 
forfeit the gracious covenant of the gospel. 

Let us, I say, suppose all this (which is the exact plan of the Divine 
proceeding in every particular, but that of the satisfaction) without any 
extraordinary means to establish the certainty of future judgment; and 
would it not have appeared the grossest prevarication with the govern- 
ment of the world, and laying of a foundation for the most nnbouoded 
presumption in mankind ? The penalty^ it might have been argued, is 
highly formidable indeed; but how absurd to labour under apprehen- 
sion of threats, and declarations of vengeance, when there is example 
of their being followed by such sort of execution ? Mankind adven- 
tured boldly on defiance of the former covenant, and, by experience, 
found the alarming denunciation, in reality, reduced to nothing; yea, 
converted into an ingenious artifice and contrivance, merely to supersede 
the portended destiny and punishment. If it be true, that they obtained 
nothing by transgression, yet in the next place (it might have been 
asked) what did they forfeit ? An inconsiderable trifle at the utmcist, 
in comparison with what was to have been expected from the law, and 
the just demerit of their ofifence. If it should be admitted then that our 
first parents, after having the penalty of the original covenant thus 
dispensed wilb, had reason to apprehend no mercy would be shown 
them, should they become obnoxious to the vengeance of the second, 
(which, however, when they had thus been trifled with, might have 
been greatly questioned), yet, all their posterity would have had the 
utmost ground of presumption remaining to build upon. We have not 
been guilty of the forfeiture of any former fundamental of life and hap- 
piness ; the present establishment has been our only state of trial, and, 
if our first parents were thus signally delivered from the fate portended 
them, well might we expect a similar indemnity and protection for final 
impenitence and transgression now. For, at the worst, we shall be in 
the same situation with them, in having once only forfeited our probation, 
and shall also have an established precedent of impunity on our side, 
which they never had the advantage of to rely on. 

Hitherto, have I considered the dangerousness of such decree of 
grace, without suitable satisfaction, only with respect to man; but this 
is far from being the utmost that is liable to be apprehended ; its baneful 
influence might probably have extended to the destruction of the moral 
laws of the whole Universe. That invisible and superior orders hold 
their existence on condition, and that no being, besides Gk>d, is abso- 
lutely pure or independent, I suppose will not be doubted ; what a 
precedent then would it bave been for them, to find that creatures, which 
had broken the very vitals €>f their existence, subcM-dination, and per- 
fection, instead of being punished as was ordained, had only balsams 
administered to the wounds that were necessarily sustained in their 
rebellion ? The revolt of such superior orders is, by no means, an un- 
precedented or unheard of thing; and, whatever has been, is capable of 
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a repetition ; bat, not to insist on this, it cannot be deemed in the least 
incredible, of beings, not supposed essentially or supremely perfect, that 
they should violate the fundamentals of their allegiance and existence ; 
however innocent and upright they may be, it must be acknowledged' 
that they are ever liable, and it must be always possible for them, to fall 
from righteousness. If such be the case, then, what could be more 
conducive to engage them in rebellion, or at least to make them think 
lightly of it, than ihe consideration of the punishment being thus dis- 
pensed with totally, the loss so comparatively insignificant, even this, in 
the nature of things inevitable; and instead of the destiny, ordained for 
such foul ingratitude and disobedience, being duly executed, on the 
contrary, all endeavours used to render their apostate state as eligible, and 
their return to their former happiness as easy, as was possible ? I ask, 
whether such administration must not, without some suitable means to 
qualify it, have been the announcing of universal anarchy to all created 
beings ? 

But, to return to man particularly ; I say that there is much more 
reason^ in many respects, for our being freely excused, notwithstanding 
final impeiiiteHce, from the condemnation of the gospel, than could have 
been urged for the deliverance of our first pwents from the fate of the 
original law. For, though they fell, their nature was far from a propeu. 
«ity or proneness to it; of which ours is the re verse, viz. a system greatly 
depraved, and strongly tending, of its own accord, to evil. 

Nor was there only great disparity between their perfection and ours, 
but also between the difficulty of the different trials. Their certain 
security consisted in one act of obedience only, amidst a variety of all 
things else, most freely granted them, and a crown of complete felicity 
was the present reward of their fidelity; whereas, we are situated in 
the midst of manifold and great temptations, not only incumbered with 
infirmities, but surrounded en all sides with obstacles ; at distance from 
the promised recompence, and so must be supported in the far more 
arduous trial, not by the enjoyment of any immediate, but by the hope 
of a remote and unseen reward. 

Let us add these things together, and then say, what comparison 
betweeB the inexcnsableness of our first parents, in not preserving their 
innocence originally, and ours, in not obtaining sakation now. 

Nothing can be a more striking proof of ignorance and folly, than 
the vulgar objection - against the supposed severity of the Supreme 
Being, from the frivolousness, as it is deemed, of the prohibition broken. 
For abstinence from the forbidden fruit was the fundamental condition 
of securing eternal life to Adam, as evangelical obedience is to us at 
present ; nor is it, in the least, surprising, that immortality was forfeited 
by one offence, when the observance of one single circumstance was the 
only thing required in order to its preservation. The easier a probation 
is, the more heinous its transgression ; and the less the homage of alle- 
giance required, the viler, of course, the ingratitude of its violation ; 
liere lay the great aggravation of Adam's crime, viz. that he should not 
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submit to so small an obligation of obedience, when endowed with the 
possession of so much happiness, which, moreover, would have been 
secured beyond possibility of danger by it 

But further, however light and easy a thing the prohibition might 
have been, as to its observance, it was, by no means, such, as to the 
consequence of its infringement : this is best known from the effect that 
followed, viz. all that iniquity which has ever since abounded. They 
who judge of the offence committed, by the seeming insignificancy of 
the fruit presumed upon, and ridicule it on the supposition of its damn- 
ing man for an apple, are blinded by the same sort of prejudice, as 
those who estimate the magnitude of all the heavenly bodies, by their 
appearance to the senses. So diminutive and disproportionate to truth 
is the notion of the profane and reprobate in this particular ; but what 
most surprises me is, that Divines should countenance them so much, in 
their short-sightedness and folly ; for, there is not any thing more com- 
mon even to the latter, than to consider the prohibition as a matter of no 
consequence in itself, but only a mere trial of obedience, which, in the 
state of Adam, was not possible to be made of him, any other way. 

However low and grovelling the multitude may have been, in their 
notions of the primeval state, from the corruptions of the present, it 
might have been imagined that divines at least would rise higher in 
their conceptions, and learn to estimate the importance of the precept 
required to be observed, by the consequence of its infringement, which 
is, all that turpitude, there is now occasion for so much extraordinary 
interdiction to provide against The first prohibition was not ordained 
for our first parents merely while they should remain alone, but for a 
perpetual obligation, and the preservation of innocence, among man- 
kind, for ever. The violation of it was the source of the disorders that 
have defiled all succeeding generations; and well might there be no 
other commands than this ordained, because, had this been kept, there 
would have been no necessity or occasion for any such provisions. 

The final breach of probation, by our first parents, was not only more 
inexcusable in all respects, and fatal in its effects, than ours can be, but 
the punishment proposed upon the one bears no proportion to the 
vengeance provided against the other. For what comparison between 
the simple death denounced to Adam, and the everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels, that is ordained for our damnation ^ The 
second death appears almost as much to surpass tlie first, in terror, as 
the demerit it is Entailed upon falls short of the original transgression, 
in aggravating and enormous circumstances. And can any thing (it 
might have been asked) like the execution of this on us l>e expected, 
from that all-gracibus, condescending power, which totally dispensed 
with a much gentler judgment, doing only, when it became incurred, 
what was necessary to save the species from it, after they had been 
guilty of an infinitely more provoking forfeiture of his favour, and chal- 
lenge of his indignation? The extension of the penalty, in such case, 
instead of tending any way to secure obedience, must have contributed 
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to confirm and strengthen every other consideration to the contrary ; 
for» certainly, (it might have been urged,) where there was so much 
lenity, as not to execute mere annihilaiion upon treason so tremendous 
in itself, and consequences, the same cannot but prevail against the 
accomplishment of far severer vengeance on misconduct, that is com- 
paratively such light, excusable, and trifling trespass. When justice 
had been thus egregiously relaxed, the enlargement of threats would 
have only served to render them the more contemptible; high-sounding 
words (it must have been inferred) were only fulminated, to supply the 
place of more vigorous and effective means. 

To conclude — had there been nothing done, in pursuance of the fall, 
equivalent to the performance of the law, in order to establish the 
certainty of future condemnation, what must have been the consequence 
of all these considerations heaped together, but an unbounded presump- 
tion on lenity, to the overthrow of judgment and all moral obligation ? 
This is what men have too much propensity to, at present; they cer- 
tainly need no encouragement to adopt such dangerous conceit; but 
the conduct represented would have given them all imaginable cause 
for the reception and entertainment of it. The fault of such fatal confi- 
dence is now their own ; but wiUunU the appointed means, would (like the 
non-entailment of a future state upon the present, or denial of a retri- 
bution) have been an indelible and eternal blot upon the moral attri- 
butes of the Divinity. Believers must have imbibed the faith of infidels 
(if I may be allowed the expression), viz. that the destiny of damnation 
is a mere ghost and spectre, of which men need not entertain the least 
fear or apprehension ; with this difference only, that the chimera is of 
divine, instead of human, contrivance and invention, to keep men in 
awe. Those, in particular, who chiefly object against the gospel now, 
thai they cannot reconcile the idea of the Son of God being sacrificed, 
in order to preserve the certainty of judgment, and sacredness of divine 
commands from absolute derision, would have been the first and loudest 
to decry the final condemnation of the wicked, withowt it, for a fiction, 
had the present view of things occurred to them. As, then, we have 
considered the vast advantage of triumph they would have had, let us, 
in the next place, examine how the death of Christ is calculated to bar 
all such presumption, and adapted to the purpose of saving moral 
obedience, as well as man ; without which, either the one or the other 
must inevitably have perished on this occasion. 

The second person of the blessed Trinity, in order to frustrate the 
machinations of the devil (who otherwise must have succeeded in the 
ruin of the race of holiness), ordains himself a victim for the transgressors ; 
to sustain the consequence of their revolt, without the guilt, in consider- 
ation of their incurring the guilt, without the punishment. Rather 
than not accomplish the redemption of mankind, against whom there 
were so many woeful circumstances, he submits to bring the divine and 
human nature together; yea, though equal with God, to become the 
meanest of men, and undergo the most humiliating death in their behalf. 
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Some have insistedy Dotwitbstandingy that the satisfaction is not sufB* 
cietity forasmuch as the death of Christ was only temporal^ whereas 
that which man must otherwise have undergone would have been 
eternal. But there are very few that have joined on this side the argu- 
ment ; the objection has proceeded chiefly from the contrary appre- 
hension and surprize; viz. that the eternal Son of Ood (whose habitation 
was the heaven of heavens, and whose humble attendants were angels 
and archangels) should vouchsafe to veil the glories of his divinity with 
the flesh, assume the nature of the meanest of all moral beings, and so 
far undergo the yoke of sin, as to submit to death, its necessary effect 
on men. Hence has arisen the principal objection always, from the 
transcendant dignity and humiliation of the person, that the nnivenud 
Lord and Maker of all things should condescend so much, for snch 
fallen creatures (who, at best, seem but an inconsiderable part of his 
works), as to be made a sacrifice and oblation for their sins. I shall, 
therefore, address myself only to this part of the argument against the 
satisfaction, whence it will appear, that the immensity of lA« expedient 
(which has hitherto excited the astonishment of most, and exceeded the 
belief of many) is the most striking proof of its appointment^ and magnifies 
the probability of its divine original. For the due support of law 
requires, not only that the infraction of its fhndamentals be not attended 
with impunity, but also, that the penalty ordained be not dispensed 
with easily. How dangerous a ground of presumption would have 
been laid, by vouchsafing such a pardon as we have represented, with- 
out any measure to secure the dignity of law has been demonstrated ; 
and it is plain that the consequence must have been nearly similar, had 
any light or trivial means been instituted, to absolve men from the punish- 
ment. It was impossible, as the apostle justly says, that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should put away sin ; for, had the plan provided for 
our deliverance (though not entirely without means) been obvious, this 
would have tempted us to suppose as easy and cheap a method of sal- 
vation, in future, as the non -employment of any means at all for our 
redemption would have taught us to expect the same again, of course. 
On the contrary, however, as the foundation on which the first dispen- 
sation was raised was so extraordinary, there is no hope remaining of 
its repetition or renewal ; since the circumstance, without which our 
past recovery would not have been, was so transcendant, as to strike 
the mind with the most profound astonishment that it ever was once 
fulfilled, the argument is tenfold against any idea of its future applica- 
tion, in favour of those it has been abused by: there is now no prospect 
left the violators of the second covenant, but the most fearful expecta- 
tion of aggravated wrath and vengeance on the works of their iniquity. 
While the love and mercy of the Deity are displayed in so high a 
lustre, what measure could have been calculated to imprint a deeper 
awe of his infiexible wisdom, in the support of holiness and judgment? 
Thus, righteousness and peace have met together, mercy and truth 
have kissed each other -. a free pardon is granted to the offending spe- 
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cies, and yet the veracity of the law secured by Christ's becoming an 
atonemenif as well as advocate, in their behalf. Had he been the latter 
ODly, he mast have appeared an all-powerful patron of licentiousness 
and anarchy, for the lawless to depend upon ; but, though he stood 
forth a mediator against the execution of justice, yet, since be advanced 
so vast a price, so abundant a compensation for prevailing over it, all 
these dangerous hopes are banished -, such generosity is too great ever 
to be expected more ^ consequently, all possible views of impunity are 
annihilated for the future. Thus does the satisfaction, instead of re- 
quiring any credit from the scripture, reflect a bright lustre on it ^ and 
is so far from seeming a superfluity or incumbrance, that nothing can 
appear more properly ordained, for the accomplishment of the end 
proposed. Indeed, when we consider the stupendousness of the mea- 
sure, we are scarce able to conceive what adequate occasion there could 
be for it; but when the exigency is represented in a proper light, we 
are equally at a loss to say, what other expedient could have been so suit- 
ably adapted to the purpose : never were there any instrument and end 
so fitly accommodated to each other. 

Here I shall presume upon another questitm, which, the learned 
Bishop Butler thinks, has been determined rashly, and, perhaps, with 
equal rashness contrary ways, therefore ought not to be entered into ; 
viz. whether Gk>d cotdd have saved the world by any other means than 
the death of Christ, consistently with the general laws of his govern- 
ment ? His lordship says that the meaning of this question is greatly 
ambiguous; and I wish that he had stated it more particularly: but, 
as it is, to make the best of it I can, if the meaning of it were, whether 
God could so properly have saved the world wi^unit any means at aii, 
or by any others of infet^ior consequence to the present, i think it may 
safely be affirmed that he could not; and so far is this persuasion from 
any limitation or reflection on his wisdom, that it only supposes him 
to act agreeable thereto. It would be too much for us to say, that 
God could not have saved the world by any other means whatever : 
the resources of Omniscience are infinite; and, though the immensity 
of llie method he has made use of for our salvation is such, that we are 
not competent to think of any other which would answer the same 
purpose, yet it would be the highest presumption in us to assert that 
no other could be found, when Ihe present was so fer from all human 
apprehension, before it was revealed. The stupendousness of the mea- 
suie is, to those who believe it actually ordained by Providence, a de- 
monstration, in itself, of the most absolute occasion for it, in the nature 
of things ; it being obvious that a being of infinite perfection would 
never have employed so vast an expedient in vain. Nothing can be 
more unphilosophical than to suppose he would : it is even beyond the 
absurdity of the Ptolemaic system, of which, it has ever been deemed 
a suflicient condemnation (at least, since the truth of the Copernican 
has been established), that it displays such an immensity of movements 
to no purpose, when the same end might be as well accomplished a 
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much easier way. No man who ever believed the reality of the earth^s 
motion, ever doubled the unreasonableness of the contrary supposition; 
whereas, to admit the foci of the Christian ioerifiee^ and question its 
nece9siiy^ is to believe that Providence, who is now allowed never to 
do any thing without sufficient cause, employs the most supernatural 
and transcendant means, where none at all are required. It is the faith 
of the darkest ages, in the most enlightened days; nor could there have 
been a greater opportunity afforded for unbelievers to dispute Ike faet^ 
than by thus unwarily permitting Us neeessUj^ to be allied in question. 
Bishop Sherlock says, much more rationally, on the occasion — *' When 
we consider the great and wonderful work of our redemption, though 
we cannot account for every step of it to our own understanding, yet 
neither can we suppose it to be the effect of arbitrary appointment, 
and mere will. The reasons which made it either necessary or proper 
for Christ to die for the sins of mankind, may be removed out of our 
sight; but to suppose that Christ really did die for the sins of mankind, 
and yet that there was no reason or propriety in his so doing, is to found 
revealed religion upon a principle destructive of natural ; for no religion 
can subsist, with an opinion that God is capable of acting without 
reason." (Vol. i. dis. ii. page 71, fcc.) 

Nor is the grace of the Father at all diminished, but, on the contrary, 
increased and magnified by the consideration, that he not only granted 
so extraordinary a deliverance from original condemnation, when there 
was every circumstance, in the nature of things, against it, instead of 
any inducement to it; but also, when it could not be done without the 
expence of such extraordinary means, as the sacrifice of his own Son, 
besides. I mention this the more particularly, because the notion of 
atonement has, through the medium of the same error, l>een represented 
equally detrimental to that of grace, as that of grace to the necessity 
of a retribution. ** We read in tJbe scriptures," says a certain author, 
** that we are justified freely, by the grace of God ; but what free grace 
or mercy does there appear in God, if Christ gave a full price for our 
justification, and bore the infinite weight of Divine wrath on our ac- 
count?" (See a Treatise stiled an Appeal to the serious and candid 
Professors of Christianity, page 18.) 

This shews again, how manifoldly perverse things may appear, from 
one wrong view, and opposite to what they really are ; the doctrines 
of grace and satisfaction, as well as those of retribution and grace, 
having been urged as the greatest contradictions, which yet (when 
rightly understood) in the highest degree contribute to illustrate and 
confirm each other. For the mercy is not at all less free, on account 
of the sacrifice, but far metre generous and noble than it conld have 
been without this : it is plain that God must have loved the world 
indeed, or he never would have given his dearly beloved, only-begotten 
Son, for the salvation of it; since the death of Christ was not an arbi- 
trary exaction against right and reason, or an uiyustifiable hardship 
imposed upon him, but an expedient necessary, in the nature of things. 
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in order to the accomplishment of the desired effect. In the present 
case, it was not only great affection in the Son, I hus roluntarily to suffer 
for the world, but also in the Father, to confer him for the purpose; 
as nothing but the benevolence of the one could have induced him to 
become a victim, so nothing but the same superabounding love and 
favour of the other, could have influenced him to give such a person 
for one. 

The measure proceeded, not from an opposition of interest or incli- 
nation in them, but from their essential union in wisdom and goodness, on 
a real and just occasion. Christ could not but be equally reconciled 
with the Father to the necessity of the means, in order to the end; and 
the Father, could not but be equally averse with him, from the nature 
of the expedient in itself. This would be allowed, I know, were an 
only son, in whom a human parent was thus well pleased, to undergo 
the vilest humiliation and hardship, when a great event could not be 
brought to pass without it, and the tenderest of fathers readily to grant 
him for the purpose ; nor should we dispute, in such case, which of the 
two displayed the greatest kindness, but rather admire and wonder at 
the benevolence of both, in that neither would obstruct the benefit, 
though it could not but be attended with such obnoxious means to 
each. This is, unquestionably, what we should be disposed to think, 
with regard to human nature; from the amiable affections of which, 
let us learn to form our notions of the divine. The scriptures represent 
Qod humano more (if I may be allowed the expression), which is in- 
deed the only way in which we can conceive of him, viz. by analogy 
to something that may be felt within ourselves. 

The Son did not suffer to pacify the wrath, or gratify the resentment, 
of the Father, but to secure the righteousness of his everlasting kingdom, 
and obedience of the whole creation, in which the infinite justice of 
both was equally interested and engaged. The debt was entirely for. 
given by each, as to his own personal concern ; nor was there any con- 
sideration paid, but to the nature of things and exigency of moral 
goveniment; which indispensibly requires, either that the guilty shall 
be punished, or suitable means provided that their impunity shall not 
subvert obedience. 

While the redemption, however, was a discharge from the most 
awfbl punishment that can be conceived, yet is it with the sacrifice of 
Christ (when thus applied) entirely free from the objection of promoting 
anarchy and licentiousness; since it was only an acquital from perdition 
in one instance (which, on account of the stupendous means required 
for it, can never t>e expected more) and a dispensation of forgiveness to 
such sin in future, as the corruption of our nature rendered every way 
expedient; a point that is widely different from a lasting rule of ac- 
ceptance, upon insufiicient terms of obedience. There is no pretence to 
be derived, in this case, from impunity of what is past, or undue re- 
laxation for the time to come; every prospect of nnrighteousncss is 

s 
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barred, and the security of holiness as great as it can possibly be 
rendered ; whereby, the present state of sin is folly justified, and the 
satisfaction of our Saviour vindicated from every objection it was 
liable to, upon former grounds. 



FROM HOBSLEY'S SERMON (9) ON THE TEXT 1 JOHN V. 6. P. 157. 

(DUNDEE ED. 1811.) 

I SHALL not here enter into argument in defence of the verse con- 
taining the testimony of the Three in heaven. It has, indeed, of late 
years been brought under suspicion ; and the authenticity of it has been 
given up by men of great learning and unquestioned piety, even among 
the orthodox. But I conceive that the exposition which I shall give of 
the entire passage, will best vindicate the sincerity of the text as it stands^ 
against the exceptions of an over^nbtle criticism in these late ages, 
contradicting the explicit testimony of St. Jerome, that critical reviser 
of the Latin version, in the fourth century, or, at the latest, in the very 
beginning of the fifth, corroborated as it is by the citations of still 
earlier fathers. 

" There are three,** says the sTpostle (for these I assume as his genuine 
words), ** There are three in heaven that bear record" — record to this 
fact, that Jesus is the Christ—** the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ohosl." The Father bare witness by his own voice from heaven, twice 
declaring Jesus his beloved Son, — first, after his baptism, when he came 
up out of the river; and again, at the transfiguration. A third time the 
Father bare witness, when he sent his angel to Jesus in agony in the 
garden. The eternal Word bare witness, by the fulness of the CK>dbead 
dwelling in Jesus bodily — by that plenitude of strength and power 
with which he was supplied for the performance of his miracles, and 
the endurance in his frail and mortal body of the fire of the Father's 
wrath. The Word bare witness, — perhaps still more indirectly — still 
the Word bare witness, — by the preternatural darkness which for three 
hours obscured the sun, while Jesus hung in torment on the cross; — 
in the quaking of the earth, the rending of the rocks, and the opening 
of the graves, to liberate the bodies of the saints which appeared in the 
holy city after our Lord's resurrection : for these extraordinary convul- 
sions of the material world must be ascribed to that power, by which 
God in the beginning created it, and still directs the course of it,*-that 
is, to the immediate act of the Word ; for ** by him all things were 
made, and he upholdeth all things by the word of his own power." 
The Holy Ghost bare witness, by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, by 
the mouths of his servants and instruments, Simeon and Anna ; and 
more directly, by his visible descent upon the adult Jesus at his bap- 
tism, and upon the apostles of Jesus after the ascension of their Lord. 
Thus the three in heaven bare witness ; and these three, the apostle 
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adds, are one^^one, in the unity of a consentient testimony ; for that 
unity is all that is requisite to the purpose of the apostle's present ar|i(U- 
ment. It is remarkable, however, that he describes the unity of the 
testimony of the three celestial and the three terrestrial witnesses in 
different terms ; i conceive for this reason— of the latter, more could 
not be said with truth than that they ** agree in one ;** for they are not 
one in nature and substance : but the three in heaven being in sub- 
stance and in nature one, he asserts the agreement of their testimony, 
in terms which predicate tbeir substantial unity, in which, the consent 
of testimony is necessarily included ^ lest, if he applied no higher phrase 
to them, than to the terrestrial witnesses, he might seem tacitly to 
qualify and lower his own doctrine. He goes on-^" And there are 
three in earth that bear witness-^he spirit, and the water, and the 
blood ; and these three agree in one." 

Having thus detailed the particulars of the evidence, the apostle 
closes this part of his argument with these words : — ** This is the wit- 
ness of God;" that is» this testimony, made up of six several parts, the 
witness of three witnesses in heaven, and the witness of three witnesses 
in earth, — ^this, taken altogether, is ** the witness of God which he hath 
testified of his Son." 

The Spirk here, in the eighth verse, as well as in my text, is evidently 
to be understood of the gifts preternaturally conferred upon believers. 
But what is the water, and what is the hlood, produced as two other 
terrestrial witnesses ? What is their deposition, and what is its effect 
and amount ? 

No one who recollects the circumstances of the crucifixion, as they 
are detailed in St. John's Gbspel, can for a moment entertain a doubt 
that the water and the blood mentioned here as witnesses, are the water 
and the blood which issued from the Redeemer's side, when his body, 
already dead, was pierced by a soldier with a spear. But how were 
these witnesses ? And what did they attest } First, it is to be observed, 
that the stream, not of blood alone, but of water with the blood, was 
something preternatural and miraculous; for St. John dwells upon it 
with earnest, reiterated asseveration, as a thing so wonderful, that the 
explicit testimony of an eye-witness was requisite to make it credible ; 
and yet of great importance to be accredited, as a main foundation of 
faith. *' One of the soldiers," the evangelist saith, ** with a spear pierced 
his side, and forthwith came there out blood and water. And he that 
saw it bare record, and his record is true; and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye might believe." When a man accompanies the asser- 
tion of a fact with this declaration — that he was an eye-witness — that 
what he asserts he himself believes to be true — ^that he was under no 
deception at the time — ^that he not only believes, but knows, the fact 
to be true, from the certain information of his own senses — ^that he is 
anxious, for the sake of others, that it should be believed, — ^he certainly 
speaks of something extraordinary, and hard to be believed, and yet, in 
his judgment, of great importance. The piercing of our Saviour's side 
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with a spear, and the not breaking of his legs, though that piece of 
cruelty was usually practised among the Romans, in the execution of 
that horrible punishment which it was our Lord's lot to undergo, had 
been facts of great importance, though nothing had issued from the 
wound; because, as the evangelist observes, they were the completion 
of two very remarkable prophecies concerning the Messiah's sufferings^ 
But there was nothing in either — in the doing of the one, or the not 
doing of the other — so much out of the common course as to be difficult 
of belief. The streaming of the blood from a wound, in a body so lately 
dead that the blood might well t>e supposed to be yet fluid, would have 
been nothing remarkable. The extraordinary circumstance must have 
been, the flowing of the water with the blood. Some men of learning 
have imagined, that the water which issued in this instance with the 
blood, was the fluid with which the heart, in its natural situation in the 
faoman body, is surrounded. This, chemists perhaps may class among 
the watery fluids ; because neither viscous like an oil, nor inflammable 
like spirits, nor elastic or volatile like an air or ether. It differs, how- 
ever, remarkably flrom plain water, as anatomists assert, in the colour 
and other qualities. And that this fluid should issue with the blood of 
the heart, when a sharp weapon bad divided the membranes which 
enclose it, as the spear must have done before it reached the heart, had 
been nothing more extraordinary, than that blood by itself should have 
issued from a wound, in any other part. Besides, in the detail of a fact 
narrated with so much earnestness to gain belief, the evangelist must 
be supposed to speak with the most scrupulous precision, and to call 
every thing by its name. The water, therefore, which he says he saw 
streaming from the wound, was as truly water as the blood, — the pure 
element of water — ^transparent, colourless, insipid, inodorous water. 
And here is the miracle, that pure water, instead of the fluid of the 
pericardium in its natural state, should have issued with the blood from 
a wound in the region of the heart This pure vrater and the blood 
coming forth together, are two of the three terrestrial witnesses whose 
testimony is so efficacious, in St. John*s judgment, for the confirmation 
of our faith. 

But how do this water and this blood bear witness that the crucified 
Jesus was the Christ ? Water and blood were the indispensible instru- 
ments of cleansing and expiation, in all the cleansings and expiations of 
the law. ** Almost all things," saith St. Paul, ** are by the law purged 
with blood ; and without shedding of blood there is no redemption." 
But the purgation was not by blood only, but by blood and water; for, 
the same apostle sajrs, ** When Moses had spoken every precept to all 
the people, acoNrding to the law, he took the blood of calves and of 
goats, with water, and sprinkled both the book and all the people." 
All the cleansingB and expiations of the law, by water and animal blood, 
were typical of the real cleansing of the conscience by the water of 
baptism, and of the expiation of real guilt by the blood of Christ shed 
upon the cross, and virtually taken and received by the faithful in the 
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Lord's sapper. The flowing, therefore, of this water and this blood, 
immediately upon our Lord's death, from the wound opened in his side, 
was a notification (o the surrounding multitudes, though at the time 
understood by few, that the real expiation was now complete, and the 
cleansing fount set open. — O wonderful exhibition of the goodness and 
severity of God ! It is the ninth hour, and Jesus, strong to the last in 
suffering, commending his spirit to the Father, exclaims with a loud 
voice that ** it is finished,*' bows his anointed head, and renders up the 
ghost f Nature is convulsed f Earth trembles I The sanctuary, that 
type of the heaven of heavens, is suddenly and forcibly thrown open ' 
The tombs are burst! Jesus hangs upon the cross a corpse f And lo! 
the fountain, which, according to the prophet, was this day to be set 
open for sin and for pollution, is seen suddenly springing from his 
wound!-— Who, contemplating only in imagination the mysterious, 
awftil scene, exclaims not with the centurion — '* Truly this was the Son 
of God!'*— truly he was the Christ ! 



[Perceiving to what length my appendix will run, I have shortened 
the extract from Newton, in some regret at depriving the reader of a 
single line of snch force, originality, and yet firm foundation in scrip- 
ture. But the substance will be found in the following.] 

FROM REMARKS ON THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE TRUTH 
OF REVEALED RELIGION, BY THOMAS ERSKINE, ESQUIRE, 
ADVOCATE. EIGHTH EDITION. 

The beauty of the Christian revelation consists in this, that the same 
object which gives peace to the conscience, produces contrition of heart, 
and is also the most powerful stimulant to holy and grateful obedience. 
The work of Christ is the sole gronnd of hope, and is therefore the 
chief object of thought ; and the impressions, emanating from tliis 
object, sum up the Christian character. 

But the whole of the erroneous view of the doctrine rests on a false 
notion, with regard to the purpose of the gospel. The gospel addresses 
men as rebels, diseased by sin. The salvation which it offers is most 
strikingly explained by the prophet Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. 81, and three 
following verses. It consists in a fpirihuil cJiaracler ; ** I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts j" and the mighty 
instrument, by which this effect is to be accomplished, is pointed out in 
the end of the thirty-fourth verse, **for I will forgive their iniquity, and 
I will remember their sins no more." That is, the circumstances and 
the manner, in which this pardon is to be proclaimed, shall attract the 
hearts of men to the love^ and the obedience, of God, Salvation, then, 
means the holy love of God, — a holy obedience of heart, arising from a 
belief of that mercy which is proclaimed in the gospel. Salvation and 
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obedience mean precisely the same thing ; and it is as absurd to say 
that a man is sared by obedience, as to say, that a man is restored to 
health by getting well. We are not called on to obey, in order to 
obtain pardon ; bat we are called on to believe the proclamation of 
pardon, in order that we may obey.* The gospel is said to be ^ the 
power of Gk>d unto salvation to every one that believeth j" and why ? 
Because Gk>d's method of justification is revealed in it to be by 
faith. (Rom. i. 16, 17.) I do believe that many preach a different 
doctrine, fVom a notion that the true gospel offer of free unconditional 
pardon is unfavourable to practical obedience and holiness. But, in 
feet, there is nothing acknowledged by the Bible to be obedience or 
holiness, which does not spring from the belief of this free, undeserved 
mercy. The attempt at obedience, without this, is a most thankless 
labour; it is never successful — and even were it successful, it would be 
the obedience of the hand, and not of the heart It is as if we chose to 
move the index of a clock with the finger, instead of winding it up. 
The language of the gospel is, " Ton shall be ashamed and confounded, 
because I am pacified towards you for all your iniquities." This plan 
of pacification, wrought out by Qod himself, is the great subject of the 
Bible ; and the proclamation of this free pardon is the preaching of the 
gospel ; and he who, in his system of teaching, does not hold this up in 
its proper pre-eminence, is not a preacher of the gospel of Christ, He 
lays aside that weapon of ethereal temper which Ood has chosen out 
of the armoury of heaven,- and which he blessed and sanctified for the 
destruction of moral evil, and goes forth to encounter Ihe powers of 
darkness, without a single well-grounded hope of success. And I am 
confident that this same doctrine of free grace, if it could be candidly 
viewed, as a mere abstract question in moral science, would compel the 
approbation of a true philosopher; and that Ihe compromise or muti- 
lation of it (which is less uncommon than the value of souls would lead 
us to desire) is not more opposed to the authority of the word of God, 
than it is to the principles of sound reason. 

The same truth, with regard to the character of God and the condi- 
tion of man, which is so fully developed in the New Testament, is exhi- 
bited also in the Old, through an obscurer medium-^a medium of types, 
and shadows, and prophecy. When the Messiah was promised to our 
first parents, the memory and the principle of the promise were embo- 
died in the institution of sacrifice. Sensible objects were necessary, in 
order to recal the thoughts, and to explain to the understanding of man, 
the spiritual declarations of God. Under the Jewish economy, this 
institution was enlarged and diversified; but still it pointed to the same 
fact, and illustrated the same principle. The fact was, the death of 
Christ for the sins of the world ; the principle was, that God is at once 
just and mercifUI, and that these attributes of his nature are in joint and 
harmonious operation. Multitudes, probably both of the Jews and of 

* There is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be feared. Ps. cxxx. 4. 
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those who lived before the Mosaic system, recognised* in tlieirsacrificesy 
that future salvation, which was to be wrought out by the promised 
seed; but a far greater number must be supposed to have stopped 
short at the rite, through want of spiritual discernment. "When the 
prefigured yao< was thus forgotten, let us consider whether the moral 
principle^ exhibited in the ceremony, might not still, in some measure, 
be understood, and affect the character of the devout worshipper. The 
full vindication of God*s holiness, and of the truth of his denunciations 
against sin, could indeed rest only on the sacrifice of the Divine Saviour; 
but although those who saw this great thing, through the types which 
partially obscured, whilst they represented it, could alone receive the 
full benefits of the institution, shall we think that those, who did not 
enter into the spirit of prophecy, were entirely excluded from the oper- 
ation of its principle, and saw nothing of the divine character manifested 
in it? When God teaches by emblems, he chooses such emblems as 
are naturally calculated to impress the principle of the antitype upon 
our minds. There is then a suitableness in animal sacrifices, to give 
some idea of that great truth which was so gloriously developed in the 
work of the Saviour, when the fulness of time had arrived. Let us 
consider, then, wherein consists this suitableness. What is the meaning 
of a sacrifice? What is the purpose of killing a poor animal, because 
a man has sinned ? Can it be supposed that a wise and good God will, 
in reality, make a transference of the guilt of the man to the head of the 
beast ? Impossible: and it is equally impossible to conceive that God 
should command bis creatures to do a thing which they could not un- 
derstand, and by which, therefore, their characters could not be bene- 
fitted. The institution contained a great truth, exhibiting God*s cha- 
racter, and affecting man's. The suppliant who came with his sacrifice 
before God, virtually said, ** Thou hast appointed this rite as the form 
through which thy mercy is declared to sinners : and it is in thy mercy 
alone that I can hope, for I have deserved this death which I now 
inflict, as the just reward of my transgressions." Thus the mercy and 
the holiness of God were both kept in view by this rite ; and gratitude 
and penitence would be impressed, to a certain degree, on the cha- 
racters of those whose hearts accompanied their hands in the service. 
This is just an exhibition of the principle in natural religion, that God 
is gracious, and worthy of our highest love; and that sin deserves 
punishment, and is connected with misery. Our gratitude, however, 
for forgiveness, would be just in proportion to our apprehensions of the 
demerit of sin, and the danger connected with it, and also to our idea 
of the interest which God took in our welfare. The death of an animal 
was the only measure of the guilt and danger of sin which these sacri- 
fices exhibited ; and forgiveness, which seems an easy thing where there 
is nothing to fear from the power of the offender, was the only measure 
of the interest which God had taken in our welfare. Thus, these sacri- 
fices rather inculcated on the worshippers the danger and demerit of 
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sin (and this in no very high degree), than the goodnesi of God. The 
animal which was slain was the property of the suppliant; and he 
might feel the loss of it to be a species of atoning penalty, as well as a 
typical representation oflhe guilt of sin, which would rery much dimi- 
nish his idea both of 6od*s free mercy, and of the guilt of sin, which 
could be so easily atoned. The sacrifice of a man would have furnished 
a greater measure of guilt; but it could not hare impressed on the mind 
any stronger conviction of the graeiousness of God, If we ascend the 
scale of being, and suppose an incarnate angel to become the victim, 
the measnre, by which we may estimate the guilt of sin, increases, to be 
sure, in a very high degree ; but still there is nothing, in such a sacrifice^ 
which speaks in unequivocal language of the exceeding goodness of 
God, Althdtigh the sufferings of the angel were considered to be per- 
fectly voluntary, it would not alter the view of Go^s character : our 
gratitude would indeed be called forth by the goodness of the angel ; 
but forgiveness still would seem a cheap and easy thing on the part of 
God, whose creative fiat could call into existence millions of brighter 
spirits. That God^ in human nature, should himself become the victim, 
is a scheme which indeed outstrips all anticipation, and baffles the utmost 
stretch of our minds, when we labour to form an idea of perfect bene- 
volence and perfect holiness ; but yet it is ^e only scheme which can 
fully meet the double object of strongly attaching our love to God, and, 
at the same time, of deeply convincing us of the danger, and baseness, 
and ingraiiiude of sin. This gives us a measure, by which we may 
estimate both the Divine goodness, and our own guilt It is indeed an 
exhibition of ** love which passeth knowledge.'* But yet, when the 
conscience comes to be fully enlightened, nothing short of this marvel- 
lous exhibition can produce peace. When a man is once thoroughly 
convinced, that sin consists in a choice of the heart different from the 
will of God, even although that choice does not vent itself in an external 
action, he must feel that he has accumulated, through the past days of 
his life, and that he is still daily accumulating, a most fbarfal weight of 
guilt. A day of retribution approaches, and he must meet God face to 
face. A simple declaration of forgiveness, on the part of Gk>d, would 
certainly, in these circumstances, be most comforting to htm ; but still 
it would be difficult to persuade him, that the Holy One, who inhabiteth 
eternity, could look with kindness on a being so polluted, and so oppo- 
site, in every respect, to himself in moral character. Until this persua- 
sion takes hold of his mind, he can neither enjoy real peace, nor be 
animated with thsit grateful love, which can alone lead to a more per- 
fect obedience. The surprising kindness and tenderness demonstrated 
in the cross of Christ, and the fuB satisfaction there rendered to his 
vi<dated law, when understood and believed, must sweep away all 
doubts and fears with regard to God*s disposition towards him, and 
must awaken in his heart, that sentiment of grateful and reverential 
attachment, which is ihe spiritual seed of the heavenly inheritance. 
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** If, when we were enemies^ we were reconciled to God hy the death 
•f his SiM, much more, being reconciled, we Hhall be saved by his 
living love." 

It seems to me, that the scriptaral statement of this doctrine is, in 
itself, the best answer that can be made to Socinians. If Christ was 
only an inspired teacher, his death is of very small importance to us; 
because it gives no demonstration of the kindness ofGod, and therefore 
can neither give peace to a troubled conscience, nor excite grateful 
affection : and also, because it gives no high measure of the guilt and 
danger of sin, and therefore cannot impress us strongly with a sense 
of its inherent malignity. We thus lose the whole benefit of Chris- 
tianity, as a pdpaMe exhibition of the Divine character, and are thrown 
back again on the inefficiency and vagueness of at>stract principles. In 
this view, likewise, all those passages of scripture, in which our grati* 
tude, our reverential esteem, and our filial confidence, are so trium- 
phantly challenged on the ground of the death of Christy become empty 
unmeaning words : for, if Christ was not Gud, there is no necessary or 
natural connexion between the belief of his death, and the excitement 
of such sentiments in our hearts towards God; while, on the supposition 
that he was €tod, the connexion is most distinct and unavoidable. In 
&ct, if Jesus Christ was merdy a tnan, the greaUst part of the Bibie is 
mere botnhast. To a man who disbelieves the inspiration of the Bible, 
this, of course, is no argument. But surely he ought not, in a matter of 
such unspeakable importance, to reject a doctrine which tnay be true, 
without examining it, in all its bearings. He ought not to take the 
account of it upon trust, when he has the record itself, to apply to. He 
is right to reject an absurd statement ; but he is wrong to decide, with- 
out investigation, that this absurd statement is contained in the Bible. 
Let him consult the Bible, — let him consider what this doctrine declares 
of the character of God, — let him trace the natural effects of its belief 
on the character of man, — let him understand that it expands our ideas 
of the Divine holiness, by the very demonstration which attracts our 
/ove— that it quickens the sensitiveness of conscience, by the very demon- 
stration which gives peace to the conscience, — and he may continue to 
reject it; but he will not deny that there is a reasonaUeness in it — tliat 
it contains all the elements of a perfect doctrine — ^that it is most glori- 
fying to God, and most suitable to man. To sum up my observations 
on this subject: The doctrine of the atonement, by the incarnation and 
death of Christ, is illustrative of the Divine mercy, and vindicative of 
the Divine holiness; it is a foundation of hope before God, amply siiffi. 
cient for the most guilty of men ; and it is fitted to implant in the vilest 
heart, which will receive ii, the principles of true penitence and true 
gratitude, of ardent attachment to the holy character of God, and of a 
cordial devotion to his will. 

Conformably with which summary, another great writer and eminent 
Christian has said — 

T 
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« For ever, O my God, will I stifle all reasoiuDgs io my heart, whicfi 
tempt me to call io qoeaitioD thy goodness^ I koow that thou canst 
never t>e otherwise than good : I know that thou madest all thy work, 
like thyself, righteous, jnst, and good ; but thoo wooldst not take from it 
the choice of good and evil : thoo offieredst it the good ^ that is safBdent. 
I am sure of this, though I know not by what means ; but the immu- 
table and infallible idea which I have of thee not suffering me to doubt 
of ity I cannot have any reason so strong to think thee in fault with 
res|)ect to any man, whose heart I know not, and whose heart is not 
known to himself, as thijse are which I have without number to be 
assured, that thou wilt never condemn any man, till thou hast rendered 
him inexemsMe m his emrn eyes. Here is enough to make me sit down 
In peace : if, after that, I perish, it is because I shall destroy myself, 
and, like the Jews, MU reeUt ike Hofy Sphii^ which is I he interna) 
grace." Mant's Fenelon. 49. 



[In the copiousness of my appendix, and its value to my subject, I 
seek for indulgence to the imperfections of my text ; and, therefore, 
<:annot withhold the following summary of all the authorities which I 
have classed under the present division, selected from the critique on 
** Hiitoire de la TheophiUmihropie, depute tm yaissamce jusqu% eon Extinc- 
tion: par M. Gregorie, ancien Eveque de Blois, Member de Tlustitut, 
&c." in the Quarterly Review, No. LiYI. January, 1823. The con- 
eluding periods appear to me to be peculiarly appropriate.] 

There is no tongue, in which the truth of Christianity has been more 
clearly and powerfully demonstrated than our own. Tlie church of 
England has produced defenders worthy of itself. We have the cogent 
Barrow, the irrefragable South, the subtle Berkeley, the analytic 
Butler, to omit a host of others : in these, all is sterling, and each of 
these is sufficient to convince any reasonable mind of the folly and un- 
reasonableness of unt>elief. In the last generation, the useful task of 
presenting the evidences of religion in a popular form has been per- 
formed by Paley ^ that, of refuting the popular objections to it, by 
Watson. More recently, the perfect adaptation of the holy scripture 
to the real state of hmman natnre^ has been shewn, with true feeling and 
true philosophy, by Mr. Miller, in his Bampton Lectures. And in the 
first volume of a similar series, which has issued from the press of the 
sister university, the proo& and the duties of Christianity have been 
enforced, by Mr. Benson, with a power, an earnestness, and an unction, 
which they who heard the preacher will he thankfnl for, while they 
live, and which, in the pernsal, must to every healthy mind commu- 
nicate satisfaction, and profit, and delight, and may carry healing and 
comfort to the diseased one. 

If he who desires to know the truth would look for it in these writers^ 
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and in such as tliese (for we have named few out of a host), he would 
find the evidences of ChrUtianUy so numerous and so complete, that no 
imaginable proof, prior or posterior, direct or collateral, from without 
or within, is wanting. He would see it demonstrated, that something 
must be eternal, otherwise nothing could exist; and that that which is 
eternal, must be almighty, omnipreseut, omniscient, and all good. The 
date of the world which the scripture has assigned, he would find con- 
firmed by the concurrent testimony of history and tradition ; all facts 
^hat are known, and all inductions of reasoning, leading to the conclu- 
sion, that the origin of the human race cannot have been earlier. But 
from the fact of a creation, the necessity of a revelation ensues; for, as 
surely as a babe knoweth its mother, our first parents must have known 
their Creator. For, he has given to all creatures whatever is necessary 
for their preservation and well-being; but religion is necessary for 
society and man*.* its necessity, therefore, is a proof of its truth. 

If the inquirer pursues the subject step by step, the fall of man is that 
which comes next in order. To this, also, trai^ition and fable bear 
testimony. Systems have been built, and mythologies which have pre- 
vailed widely in the world, have been founded upon the undeniable 
fact, that we bring with us at our birth a germ of evil, congenial with 
our nature. We see it in otbers — ^we feel it in ourselves. The fact is 
not less certain, because men, who would be wise above what is written, 
have sought to draw conclusions from it repugnant to the Divine good- 
ness, and injurious to man.f Suflice it for us to know our weakness, 
l<nowing also, that "(rorf is our reftige and strength" — ^that whoever 
seeks support will find it — and that none can finally be lost, unless they 
reject tJte proffered means of salvation. 

The earth itself bears witness to the deluge: traditions so constant 
and so general, that they may be called universal, corroborate the 
scripture history here; and there is no ancient idolatry, in which some 
reference to it has not distinctly been traced. We have then, in books 
which are undeniably the oldest of all extant writings, the history of a 
peculiar people, descended from the patriarch Abraham, to whom 
God had promised that in his seed should all the nations of the earth 
be blessed. That promise was repeated to Isaac and to Jacob; a fid, in 
the belief of it, their posterity, when they had become a numerous 
people, went forth from Egypt, to recover and re-possess the land of 
their forefathers. That the history of their deliverance from the 

* Bishop Butler, in one of his admirable discourses, speaks of men, as " crea- 
tures naturally formed for religion." 

t " Knowledge, it would appear,'* says Mr, Miller, in his Bampton Lectures, 
" has been the deadly snare to man from the beginning. The temptation of 
Paradise surely cannot present itself to the unbiassed understanding, as having 
been other than the inward and spiritual temptation, operating through the 
intellect. Now let the question be put, whether, under this view, it be or be 
not every reflecting man's own honest experience, that this inheritance, of being 
liable to peculiar temptation through the intellect, has descended from our first 
parent unto the children of this day." 
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Egyptian bondage was written by the inspired law-girer who led them 
forth, there is every reasonable proof that can be reqnired; and if the 
writings be authenlic, the facts which they record must necessarily be 
true, because they were received as history by the people to whom they 
relate, when the events were recent, and known to ail. It is a bistCHry 
of mi racnloos events } not insulated and incidental prodigies^ such as 
are found in the chronicles of credulous ages, nor purportless and ex- 
travagant wonders, like those of fabulous chronology; bat a course of 
coherent miracles nnder a visible dispensation of Providence, continued 
through forty years of wandering, and till the Israelites obtained pos- 
session of the promised land, and recorded at the time, for perpetual 
remembrance, in the books which contain the law thus miraculously 
promulgated. That law, the most ancient of all which have des<;ended 
to us, is adapted, in all its parts, with perfect wisdom to the peculiar 
object of keeping the children of Israel distinct from all other people, 
and preserving among them the knowledge of the true and only God, 
in the midst of an idolatrous world, lit frequent mUueiens to the farther 
revdation, whereby it was to be superseded, thai revelation has made to 
us distinct and clear. Types, indeed, have been imagined where none 
were meant, and men of fanciful ingenuity have indulged in wild con- 
ceits of allegorical interpretation *, but that the law, in its great points, 
was tfffncalf they who believe the gospel must perceive; and no one 
who understands both, can entertain a doubt of either. 

The office of the prophets was to set before the Jews sure protection 
and prosperity, if they obeyed the law*, misery, captivity, and ruin, if 
they wandered from it* This was in itself no thankful or acceptable 

* From amongst the various passages ia " Keith's Evidence of the Truth of 
the Christian Religion, derived from the literal Fulfilment of Prophecy," I 
cannot refrain from copying out the following, in his third chapter, in connection 
with this piece of criticism, forcibly exhibiting the inseparable connection of the 
two dispensations of God*s word : — 

" The history of the Jews, in each succeeding age, attests the tmth of the last 
prophetic warning of the first of their rulers ; but too lengthened a detail would 
be requisite for its elucidation. Happily, it contains predictions^ applicable to 
more recent events, which admit not of any ambiguous interpretation, and refer 
to historical facts that admit no cavil. He, who founded their government, 
foretold, notwithstanding the intervention of so many ages, the manner of its 
overthrow. While they were wandering in the wilderness, without a city, and 
without a home, he threatened them with the destruction of their cities, and the 
devastation of their country. While they viewed, for the first time, the land of 
Palestine, and when victorious and triumphant, they were about to possess it, 
he represented the scene of desolation that it would exhibit to their vanquished 
and enslaved posterity, on their last departure from it. Ere they themselves 
had entered it as enemies, he describes those enemies by whom their descendants 
were to be subjugated and dispossessed, though they were to arise from a very 
distant region, and although they did not appear till after a millenary and a half 
of years." (Deut xxviii. 49, &c.) 

I refer hence to the observation in the note cited in p. 64. that " the reasoning 
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charge, the temper of that nation being such, that curses were more 
often to be announced than blessings; and that no madman or impostor 
might intrude into it, be, whose predictions were not approved by the 
event, was to suffer death, as having declared what the Lord had not 
spoken. Throughoui the writings of the men, thus perilously accre* 
dited, there is a constant reference to the seed of Abraham, in whom 
all the nations of the earth were to be blessed ; and it is absolutely 
impossible that these prophecies, fulfilled as they have been in so many, 
so wonderful, and apparently such inconsistent things, should have 
been the effect of illusion or combination. God alone could have in- 
spired them. No fact in history is more certain — more clearly authen- 
ticated, than their authenticity. No man*s title-deeds are surer; none 
indeed could possibly admit of such full and indubitable proof as these 
writings, upon which our claim to our heavenly inheritance is founded. 
The references to ike life, dtaraeter, and tuffermffs of the Messiah, are clear 
and punctual. ** They trace him," says Mr. Benson, " from his cradle 
to his cross. The time, the place, the manner of his birth--the time, 
the place, the manner of his death and burial — Ihe subsequent glories 
of his resurrection from the grave — his education and ministry — the 
grandeur of his royal descent — ^the meanness of his immediate parent- 
age — the dignity of his employment — the lowliness of his outward 
circumstances— the righteousness of his life, and yet the hatred and 
contempt which should pursue his innocence and destroy his happi- 
ness; — all these are pictured with such clearness of conception, and 
such descriptive accuracy of language, as no impostor (whose wisdom 
it is to dwell in generalities for ever) would have dared to use, and no 
enthusiast (whose ideas are always indistinctly conceived and vaguely 
expressed) would have had sufficient command over his understanding 
and feelings to adopt." 

Not only was the coming of the promised Messiah expected among 
the Jews, but a general persuasion that it was at hand prevailed among 
them, about the time of his nativity. But they looked for a temporal 
deliverer, who should appear among them as a conqueror and king; 
and in his total opposition to that character, which all false Messiahs 
have assumed, one proof of the true one is to be found : for, our blessed 

from the prophecies of the Old Testament is inconcluswe*' ! And, since it 
would be difficult to extract from, but almost necessary to copy the whole of, 
the disquisition upon Idumea, I deem it fortunate that I can extract from the 
Quarterly Review of ** Sketches of a Journey through Arabia-Petrcea to Mount 
Sinai, and the excavated City of Petra^the Edom of the Prophecies. Trans- 
lated from the French of M, M. Leon De Laborde." 

" We have ourselves examined this work, and profess ourselves, however 
struck with the beauty and curiosity of the scenes which it represents, to be still 
more delighted with this revival of the lost capital, Idumea, and the unexpected 
and decisive, and, may we add, eternal proof, that is thus established of that one 
of the prophecies, which, twenty years ago, was perhaps the least credible and 
intelligible even to the learned." (3 Joel.) 
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Savionr Ailfilled the prophecies, as completdy as he disappointed the 
hopes and prejudices of the Hebrew nation. And here the authenticity 
of the gospel, and the other books of the New Testament, become the 
next object of inquiry to him, who, being in donbt, has yet to perform 

the dnty of seeking for the truth Yoar thorough infidel is, of 

all men, the most credulous. How, indeed, should it be otherwise, 
when he sets out with the assumption of his own inf%illibiKty, and brings 
all that is known to the test of his own stock of knowledge; which is 
as if a carpenter were to attempt to measure the distance between the 
planets by his pocket rule, and when he failed, should declare that it 
either was immeasurable, or did not exist! But if the sincere inquirer 
would see the authenticity of the gospels proved by a chain of testimony, 
step by step, through all ages, from the days of the apostles, he is re- 
ferred to the exact and diligent Lardtier. Even then, -perhaps, it may 
surprise him to be told that more critical labour, and that too of a severer 
kind, has t>een bestowed upon the New Testament, than upon all other 
books of all ages and countries; that there is not a difficult text, a dis- 
puted meaning, or a doubtful word, which has not been investigated, 
not only through every accessible manuscript, but through every ancient 
version ; and that the most profound and laborious scholars whom the 
world ever produced, generation after generation, have devoted them- 
selves to these researches, and past in them their patient, meritorious, 
and honourable lives. Let him read Michaelis*s Introduction to the 
New Testament, and he will be satisfied that there is no exaggeration 

in this statement But here, as in (he history of the Mosaic 

dispensation, if the books are authentic, the events which they relate 
must be true ; if they were written by the evangelists, Christ is our 
God : — ^there is no other possible conclusion. 

To this conclusion, the strictest investigation must lead him who 
seeks for truth, with the desire of finding it: in whatever direction the 
inquiry be pursued — whether by the evidence of prophecy, or by the 
credibility and coincidence of the evangelical historians, or by the 
character of the religion itself, which is so adapted to the heart of man, 
that only from him who made the heart it can possibly have proceeded — 
to this conclusion we must come. Having attained it, the ways of 
Providence are plain; the heart is then at rest; 

" for rest may here 
Be reapM, even in this world of restlessness : " 

the soul hath reached the object of its aspirations, and is assured of its 

inheritance 

Does the inquirer object that there are mysteries in religion, which 
surpass his comprehension, and therefore exceed his belief? Let him 
be told, as Burnet observed to his reasoning and hesitating penitent, 
that ** if mysteries were received rather in the simplicity in which they 
are delivered in the scriptures, than according to the descantings of 
fanciful men upon them, they would not appear much more incredit>le 
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than some of Hie common objects of sense and perception." * Let him 
ask himself if any thinp^ can be more mysterious than his own existence— 
his own life and senses — ^thought and volition — all things which sur- 
round him iu this world, which is itself a perpetual miracle and demon- 
stration of its Creator. What a reasoner must he be, who knows that 
he can lift his finger with a wish, and yet disbelieves any thing, because 
it exceeds his comprehension ! Does he say, that still there are diffi- 
culties — what Sir Thomas Brown calls ** sturdy doubts and boisterous 
objections, wherewith the unhappiness of our knowledge too nearly 
acquainteth us"? We will reply to brm, in the language of the same 
writer, that these ** are to be conquered, not in a martial posture, but 
on our knees." We will tell him, that in proportion as he believes, he 
will underhand; for, he that keepeth the law of the Lord, getteth the 
understanding thereof." ** The way to prop up religion," says Jeremy 
Taylor, " is by doing of our duty; and theology is rather a divine life 
than a divine knowledge. In heaven, indeed, we shall first see, and 
then love ; but here on earth we must first love ; and love will open our 
eyes, as well as our hearts, and we shall then see, and perceive, and 

understand." 

It is observed by Baxter, in his account of the changes \ which time, 
and experience, and reflection, had wrought in his own mind, that 
" we mistake men's diseases, when we think there needeth nothing to 
cure their errors, but only to bring them the evidence of truth. Alas! 
there are many distempers of mind to be removed, before they are 
ready to receive that evidence. And therefore," he says, " that church 
is happy where order b kept up, and the abilities of the ministers com- 
mand a reverent submission from the hearers, and where all are in 
Christ's school, in the distinct ranks of teachers and learners ; for, in a 
learning way, men are ready to receive the truth, but in a disputing way, 
they come armed against it with prejudice and animosity." The strain 
into which we have been led is not addressed to disputants, but to 
inquirers; not to those who hate or despise religion, 

'* Et ut putentur sapere, cselum vituperant," 

but to those humbler and better spirits who feel its want, and whom 
that feeling has already almost persuaded to believe. Many such there 
are, into whose hands these pages will come, who will have reason to 
be thankful to us, if they follow the course of investigation which we 

* " Some Passages of the Life and Death of John, Earl of Rochester," (p. 97.) 
of which work Dr, Johnson wrote — " This the critic ought to read for its ele- 
gance, the philosopher for its arguments, and the saint for its piety." 

t The reader will find it in the Narrative of his Life and Times, part i. 
p. 124. ; and in Dr. Wordsworth's valuable collection of Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, vol. V. It is one of the most instructive passages ever written by a 
judicious and conscientious self-observer. 
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have pointed out, and consalt those admirable aothors who have 
entered into it at length. And some, perhaps^ there may be, whom even 
these observations may lead to think, mure gravely than they have 
heretofore done, upon the most momentoas of all subjects, and to appre- 
hend that ChristianUy may possibly rest upon stronger grounds than 
they have suspected, and to pursue the inquiry nnder better teaehers. 
The hope of this, as it has been our motive for touching upon it thus 
imperfectly, must also be our excuse. 

We would urge such readers to consider the difference between 
Christianity and all other systems of religion. '* Heathenism and 
Mahometanism," says Baxter, *< are kept up by tyranny and beastly 
ignorance, and blush to appear at the bar of reason. And JudHism is 
but Christianity in the egg or bud. And mere Deism, which is the 
most plausible competitor, is so turned out of almost the whole world, 
as if Nature made its own confession — that without a Mediator it cannot 
come to God." 
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DR. HORSLEY TO DR. PRIESTLEY. — LETTER XTI. 

I SHALL always insist. Sir, that the blessed Stephen died a martyr to 
the DEITY of Christ. The accusation against him, you say, was ** his 
speaking blasphemous things against the temple and the law." (Letters 
to Dr. Horsley, p. 60.) You have forgotten to add the charge of blas- 
phemy "against Moses and against God.** (Acts vi. II.) The blas- 
phemy against the temple and the law, probably consisted in a pre- 
diction, that the temple was to be destroyed, and the ritual law, of 
course, abolished. The blasphemy against Moses was probably his 
assertion, that the authority of Moses was inferior to that of Christ. 
But what could be the blasphemy against God 9 What was there in 
the doctrine of the apostles, which could be interpreted as blasphemy 
against God, except it was this, that they ascribed divinity to one who 
had suffered publicly as a malefactor. That this was the blessed 
Stephen's crime, none can doubt who attends to the conclusion of the 
story. He " looked up steadfastly into heaven," says the inspired his- 
torian, ** and saw the glory of God ; " [that is, he saw the splendour 
of the Shechinah, for that is what is meant, when the glory of God is 
mentioned as something to be seen,] '* and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God. (Acts vii. 55.) He saw the man Jesus in the midst of 
this divine light. His declaring what he saw, (Acts vii. 56.) the Jewish 
rabble understood as an assertion of the divinity of Jesus, They stop- 
ped their ears; they overpowered his voice with their own clamours; 
and they hurried him out of the city, to inflict upon him the death 
which the law appointed for blasphemers. (Acts vii. 57, 58.) He died, 
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«s he had lived, attesting the deity of our crucified Master. His last 
breath was uttered in a prayer to Jesus, first for himself, and then for 
his murderers. '* They stoned Stephen calling upon God^ and say in g. 
Lord Jesus receive my spirit — and he cried with a loud voice. Lord lay 
not this sin to their charge." (Acts vii. 59, 60.) It is to be noted, that 
the word Gad is not in the original text, which might be better rendered 
thus: "They stoned Stephen, invocating and saying, &c." Jesus, 
therefore, was the God whom the dying martyr invocated in his last 
agonies } when men are apt to pray, with the utmost seriousness^ to 
him whom they conceive the mightiest to save. 

It seems the holy Stephen, full, as we are informed he was, in those 
trying moments, of the Holy Ghost, was not in the opinion which you 
are pleased to impute to me ; but you will observe that I disclaim it, 
that " the proper object of prayer is God the Father." (Letters to Dr. 
Horsley, p. 81.) This, you will tell me, I cannot but acknowledge. 
That the Father is a proper object of prayer, God forbid that ever I 
should not acknowledge. That he is the proper object, in the sense in 
which you seem to make the assertion, in prejudice and exclusion of 
the other persons, God forbid that ever I shonid concede. I deny not 
that there is an honour personally due to him, as the Father. There 
is also an honour personally due to the Son, as the Sou ; and to the 
Spirit, as the Spirit. But our knowledge of the personal distinctions is 
so obscure, in comparison of our apprehension of the general attributes 
of the Godhead, that it should seem that the Divinity (the to ^stov) is 
rather to be generally worshipped in the three persons jointly and in- 
differently, than that any distinct honours are to be offered to each, 
separately. Prayer, however, for succour against external persecution, 
seems addressed, with particular propriety, to the Son. 

When you deny, not only that any precept, but that any proper ex- 
ample is to be found in Scripture, to authorise the practice, (Letters to 
Dr. Horsley, p. 81.) you seem to have forgotten, beside many other 
passages, the initial salutation of St. Paul's epistles. St. Stephen's 
"short ejaculatory address" you had not forgotten; but you say " it is 
very inconsiderable." (Letters to Dr. Horsley, p. 81.) But, Sir, why is it 
inconsiderable ? Is it because it was only an ejaculation ? Ejaculations 
are often prayers of the most fervent kind; the most expressive of self- 
abasement and adoration. Is it for its brevity that it is inconsiderable > 
What then is the precise length of words, which is requisite to make a 
prayer an act of worship ? Was this petition preferred on an occasion 
of distress, on which a Divinity might be naturally invoked ? Was it a 
petition for succour, which none but a Divinity could grant ? If this 
was the case, it was surely an act of worship. Is the situation of the 
worshipper the circumstance, which in your judgment, Sir, lessens the 
authority of his example ? You suppose perharps some consternation of 
his faculties, arising from distress and fear. The history justifies no such 
supposition. It describes the utterance of the final prayer, as a deli- 
berate act of one who knew his situation, and possessed his under- 

u 
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standing. After praying for himself^ he kneels down to pray for his 
persecutors : and such was the composure with which he died, although 
the manner of his death was the most tumultuous and terrifying, that, 
as if he had expired quietly upon his l»ed, the sacred historian says, that 
** he fell asleep ** (Acts viL 60) If therefore yon would insinuate, that 
St Stephen was not himself, when he sent forth this ** short ejaculatory 
address to Christ," the history reftites you. If he was himself, you can- 
not justify his prayer to Christ, while you deny that Christ is God, upon 
any principle that might not equally justify yon, or me, in praying to 
the blessed Stephen. If St. Stephen, in the full possession of his fa- 
culties, prayed to him who is no God, why do we reproach the pious 
Romanist, when he chaunts the litany of his saints ? If the persuasion 
of Christ's divinity prompted the holy martyr's dying prayer; then 
there is no room to doubt, but that the assertion of Christ's divinity was 
the blasphemy, for which the Jews, hardened in their unbelief con- 
demned him. 

Another instance, to which I ever shall appeal, of an early preaching 
of our Lord's dirinity, though it may not conduce to your conviction, 
is the story of St. Paul's conversion : in which, as it is twice related by 
himself, Jesus b deified in the highest terms. I know not. Sir, in what 
light this transaction may appear to yon. To me, I confess it appears 
to have been a repetition of the scene of the bush, heightened in terror 
and solemnity. Instead of a lambent flame appearing to a solitary 
shepherd amid tlie thickets of the wilderness, the full effulgence of the 
Shechinah, overpowering the splendour of the mid-day sun, bursts 
upon the commissioners of the sanhedrim, on the public road to Da- 
mascus, within a small distance of the city. Jesus speaks, and is spoken 
to, as the DivinUy inhabiting that glorious light Nothing can exceed 
the tone of authority on the one side, and submission and religious dread 
upon the other.* The recital of this story seems to have been the usual 
prelude to the apostle's public apologies ; but it only proved the means 
of heightening the resentment of his incredulous countrymen. 

These instances. Sir, will bear me out in the assertion, that our Lord's 
divinity was preached from the beginning, till you can fix the first 
discovery to some latter epocha. I am therefore not at all concerned 
in the solution of your first question. 

The second, " when was the knowledge of our Lord's divinity first 
imparted to the minds of the apostles ?" is wholly insignificant and. 
uninteresting to all parties. It concerns not me ; because, with my 
notions of inspiration, I am obliged to believe what the inspired apostles 

♦ See page 72. anU — Kv^u. That Newcome rendered it " Sir," is not an 
answer. EwiMOS has well observed, in verbo — " How astonishing is it, when 
Saul Saw, at mid-day, a light from heaven above the brightness of the sun, and 
when he and his followers, all fallen to the earth, heard a voice, saying, ' Why 
persecutest thou me ? ' that Newcome should represent him (as if he had been 
accosted by some straggler on thr road) telling us, * I said, who art thou, Sir ? * " 
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taught, however late the time might be when they themselves received 
th^ information. It concerns not you ; because, with yoor notions of 
inspiration, yon are at liberty to dispute what the inspired apostles 
taught, whatever pretensions they may have to the earliest information. 
If the knowledge was infallible which they received from inspiration, 
it matters not how late ; if not infollible, it matters not how early, they 
received it. If no positive proof were extant, that the deify of Christ 
was an article of fidth among the first Christians, the difficulty of assign- 
ing the precise time, when the apostles were first made acquainted with 
il, mi^t be something of an objection against the antiquity of the 
doctrine, and against its truth. But, in opposition to direct proof, the 
objection, were it founded, could have no weight. 

Upon this question, therefore, as the former, yon must not take it 
aumias if I leave you to yourself. Choose any time, within the compass 
of each apostle's life, for the epocha of his illumination. I will hold no 
argument upon the subject ; although I have an opinion upon the ques- 
tion, as npon the former, which I ever shall inculcate in my own con- 
gregation : and this. Sir, happens to be I he very revene of that which 
you imagine I must allow. ''You must allow,** you say to me, ** that 
at first the apostles were wholly ignorant of this.** (Letters to Dr. 
Horsley, p. 56.) Atfargt^ indeed, before their acquaintance with our 
Lord, or, at least, with the Baptist, they were ignorant, I believe, of 
every thing. But from their first acknowledgment of our Lord as the 
Messiah, they equally acknowledged his divinity. Their fiiith, I believe, 
was but unsettied, as their notions of the Messiah's kingdom were cer- 
tainly very conftned, till the descent of the Holy Ghost. But so far as 
they believed in Jesus as the Messiah, in the same degree they under- 
stood and acknowledged his divinity. The proof, which I have to pro- 
duce of this fi'om holy wril, consists of too many particulars, to be 
distinctJy enumerated, in the course of our present correspondence. I 
shall mention two, which, to any but a decided Unitarian, will be very 
striking — ^Nathaniers first profession, and Peter's consternation at the 
miraculous draught of fishes. It was in Nathaniel's very first interview 
with our Lord, that he exclaimed, ^ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God! 
thou art the King of Israel ! " (John i. 49.) And this declaration was 
drawn from Nathaniel by some particulars in our Lord's discourse, 
which he seems to have interpreted as indications of Omniscience. 
When Simon Peter saw the number of fishes taken at a single draught, 
when the net was cast at our Lord's command, after a night of fruitless 
toil, ^ he fell down at the knees of Jesus, saying, depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord." (Luke v. 8.) Peter's consternation was 
evidently of the same sort, of which we read in the worthies of earlier 
ages, npon any extraordinary appearance of the light of the Sfaecbinab, 
which was founded on a notion, that a sinful mortal might not see God 
and live. These, and many other passages of the evangelical history, 
discover that our Lord's associates, although it was not till after his 
ascension that the Holy Ghost led them into aU truih, had an early 
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apprehension of something more than humau in his character. Nor, 
indeed, were early intimations of it wanting: in the first annonciation 
of his birth, by the angelic host; in the Baptist's declarations; and in 
our Lord's own assertions of a power to forgive situ, and of an authority 
to dtspetue with ordinances of divine apptnniment ; and in his claim to 
be ike proper Son of God, which the nnbelieying Jews e?er understood 
as an expren deification of his own person. 

But Judas Iscariot, you think, ** could not possibly have formed a 
deliberate purpose of betra3ring onr Lord/* (Letters to Dr. Horsley, 
p. 68.) had the t>elief of his divinity been general among the apostles, 
before his crucifixion. Or had any such pretension been set up, which 
had not gained belief, Judas would have taken advantage of the impo^ 
sition, and would have made a discovery of it, to the prejudice of our 
Xiord. It should seem. Sir, that you think your own cause almost des- 
perate, if you would desire that Judas Iscariot should be admitted as 
an evidence for you, or as an advocate. But what if your cause should 
turn out to be, what Judas Iscariot himself would scruple to undertake ? 
I would not willingly be the apologist of that traitor; but I am inclined 
to think, that, traitor as he was, his intentions went not to the mischief 
which he effected. It was rather, perhaps, his meaning, to cheat the 
chief priests of their money, than actually to sell his Master's life. 
When he bargained to lead them, for a certain sum, to the place of 
our Lord's retirement, he thought, perhaps, that he might safely trust 
to his Master's power, to repel any attack upon his person. This is 
very consistent with a belief of our Lord's divinity ; as the most dis- 
honourable designs are often found to consist with the truest speculative 
principles. That he meant not the mischief which ensued, may be pre- 
sumed, from the remorse which followed, and the vengeance which in 
despair he executed upon himself. But I care little about his testimony. 
Only, I think, that, with the devils, he might believe and tremble, and 
trembling, might be still a devil. 

After all. Sir, I might have spared so particular an answer as I have 
given to your fifth letter. In the conclusion of it, you furnish me with 
a short reply, of whichi might have availed myself. ** Had there been 
any pretence," you say, ** for imagining that the Jews in our Saviour's 
time had any knowledge of the doctrine of the Trinity, and that they 
expected the second person in it, in the character of their Messiah, the 
question I propose to you would have been needless." (Letters to Dr. 
Horsley, p. 64.) Then, Sir, the question which you propose to me is 
needless. The Jews, in ChrisCe day$, had notions of a Trinity in the 
Divine nature. They expected the second person, whom they called 
the Logos, to come as the Messiah. For the proof of these assertions, 
I refer you to the work of the learned Dr. Peter Allix, entitled, 77m 
Judgment of the Ancient Jewish Church against the Unitarians y — a work 
which, it is to be hoped, Sir, you will carefully look tkrougk^ before yon 
send abroad your intended view of the doctrine of the first ages con- 
cerning Christ. (Preface to Letters, p. xviii.) That you will be con- 
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vinced by Dr. Allix's proof, I have indeed little hope. I shall produce, 
however, another authority, to which yon will perhaps be more inclined 
to pay refj^rd : the authority of a learned Unitarian of the last century, 
who wrote in vindication of a former Unitarian work, of great fkme, 
called. The Naked Gospel. The Naked Gospel, you know, was printed 
at Oxford, in the year 1690, and was burnt the same year, by order of 
the convocation. The anonymous author of the Historical Vindication 
was supposed to be Le Glerc. He it is, who says, in his preface, that 
the Platonic enthusiasm crept first into the Jewish, afterwards into the 
Christian, church. Then he tells his readers how the Jews picked up 
their Platonism. Of which, he says, the principal doctrines were two : 
the one, that of the pre-existence of souls* the other, that of the Divine 
Trinity. These, he says, were the opinions of the Jews in the days of 
our Saviour and his apostles : and hence, perhaps, it hath come to pass, 
that, as the learned have observed, certain Platonic phrases and ex- 
pressions are to be found in the New Testament, especially in St. John's 
Gospel. You, Sir, and this Unitarian brother, seem to agree but ill in 
your notions of the doctrine of the first ages. He thought the doctrine 
of the Trinity one of the ancient corruptions of Judaism ; which, in 
laying the foundations of Christianity, the heaven- taught builders, 
some how or other, forget to do away. You have discovered, that 
'< every notion of the Trinity, whatever may be fancied with respect to 
more ancient times, was obliterated from the minds of the Jews, in our 
Saviour*s time." (Lettere to Dr. Horsley, p. 64.) I believe. Sir, I 
shall never sit down to the task which you desire me to undertake^-a 
translation of the works of Bishop Bull. (Letters to Dr. Horsley, p. 113.) 
For, as his argument is not for the unlearned, the labour would be 
thrown away. A work which might be more generally edifying, and 
in which I might engage, if it were not that 1 really grudge every 
moment which I give to controversy, would be — a harmony of the 
Unitarian divines. 

You will ask me, whence was the offence which the assertion of our 
Lord's divinity, by my own confession, gave the Jewish people, if 
divinity made a part of their own notion of the Messiah's character } 
I answer, the deification of the Messiah was not that which gave 
offence, but the assertion that a crucified man was that divine person : 
and before his crucifixion, the meanness of his birth gave an offence, 
less in degree, but of the same kind. 

I am, &c. 
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(F) 

FROM WATSON'8 APOIiOeY FOB THE BIBLB, IN ANSWER TO THE 

WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. 

You apply your iooonlioTeftible propootkNi to the genealogies of 

Cbriflt given by Matthew and Lake— 4faere is a chsagreeinent between 

them; tbeielbrev yoo say, ** If Matthew ^>eak truth, Luke speaks ^dse- 

bood ; and if Lake speak troth, Matthew speaks falsehood; and thence 

there is no aothority for lidienng «ther: and, if they cannot be believed 

even in the very fint thing they say and set ont to prove, they are not 

entitled to be lielieved in any tiling they say afterwards.** I cannot 

admit either yoor premises or yoor conclusion :— not yonr condnsioD, 

l>e<»nse two anthors who diflfer in tracing back the pedigree of an 

individnal for above a thousand years, cannot, on that account, be 

esteemed incompetent to bear testimony to the tranActions of his life, 

unless an intention to falsify coold be proved against them. If two 

Welch historians dioold at this time write the life of any remarkable 

man in their ooontry, who had been dead twenty or thirty years^ and 

should, through different branches of their genealogical tree, carry up 

their pedigree to CsdbmdZni, would they, on account of that difiference, 

be discredited in every thing they said ? Might it not be lielieved that 

they gave die pedigree as they had foond it recorded in di£ferent 

instruments^ but without the least intention to write a fidsehood ? — I 

cannot admit your premises; because Matthew speaks truth, and Luke 

speaks truth, though they do not speak the same truth ; Matbew giving 

the genealogy of Joseph, the reputed Mher of Jesos, and Luke giving 

the genealogy of Mary, the real mother of Jesus. If you will not admit 

this, other explanations of the difficulty might be given ; but I hold it 

sufficient to say, thai the authors had no design to deceive the reader-^ 

that they took their accounts from the public registers, which were 

carefully kept, and that had they been fiibricators of these genealogies, 

they would have been exposed at the time to instant detection, and the 

certainty of that detection would have prevented them fW>m making 

the attempt to impose a false genealogy on the Jewish nation. 

But, that you may effectaally overthrow the credit of these genea- 
logies, yon make the following calculation : — ** From the birth of David 
to the birth of Christ is upwards of 1080 years; and as there were but 
27 fall generations, to find the average age of each person mentioned in 
St. Matthew*8 list at the time his first son was bom, it is only necessary 
to divide 1080 by 27, which gives 40 years for each person. As the life- 
time of men was then but of the same extent it is now, it is an absurdity 
to suppose that 27 generations should all be old bachelors, before they 
were married. So far from this genealogy being a selemn truth, it is 
not even a reasonable lie.*'- This argument assumes the appearance of 
arithmetical accuracy, and the conclusion is in a style which even its 
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truth wouM not excuse : yet the argumeut is good for nothiug, and the 
conclusion is not true. You have read the Bible with some attention^ 
and you are extremely liberal in imputing to it lies and absurdities ; 
read it over again, especially the books of the Chronicles, and you wilt 
there find, that, in the genealogical list of St. Matthew, three generations 
are omitted between Joram and Ozias; Joram was the father of Aza- 
riah, Azariafa of Joash, Joash of Amaziah, and Amaziah of Oziah. 1 
enquire not, in this place, whence this omission proceeded ; whether it 
is to be attributed to an error in the genealogical table from whence 
Matthew took his account, or to a corruption of the text of the evauge- 
list; still it is an omission. Now if you will add these three generations 
to the 27 you mention, and divide 1080 by 30, you will find the average 
age when these Jews had each of them their first son born was thirty- 
six. They married sooner than they ought to have done, according to 
Aristotle, who *fixes thirty-seven as the most proper age when a man 
should marry. Nor was it necessary that they should have been old 
bachelors, though each of them had not a son to succeed him till he 
was thirty-six ; they might have been married at twenty, without having 
a son till they were forty. You assume in your argument that the first 
born son succeeded the father in the list — ^this is not true. Solomon 
succeeded David ; yet David had at least six sons, who were grown to 
manhood before Solomon was born ^ and Rehoboam had at least three 
sons before he bad Abia (Abijah), who succeeded him. It is needless 
to cite more instances to this purpose ; but from these, and other circum- 
stances which might be insisted upon, I can see no ground for believing 
that the genealogy of Jesus Christ, mentioned by St Matthew, is not 
a solemn truth. 

You insist much upon some things being mentioned by one evange- 
list, which are not mentioned by all or by any of the others: and you 
take this to be a reason why we should consider the gospels, not as the 
works of Matthew, Mark. Luke, and John, but as the productions of 
some unconnected individuals, each of whom had his own legend. I do 
not admit the truth of this supposition; but I may be allowed to use it 
as an argument against yourself — it removes every possible suspicion 
of fraud and imposture, and confirms the gospel history in the strongest 
manner. Four unconnected individuals have each written memoirs of 
the life of Jesus: from whatever source they derived their materials, 
it is evident that they agree in a great many particulars of the last 
importance; such as the purity of his manners — the sanctity of his 
doctrines — the multitude and publicity of his miracles — the persecuting 
spirit of his enemies — the manner of his death — and the certainty of 
his resurrection ; and whilst they agree in these great points, their dis- 
agreement in points of little consequence is rather a confirmation of 
the truth, than an indication of the falsehood, of their several accounts. 
Had they agreed in nothing, their testimony ought to have been 
rejected as a legendary tale ; had they agreed in every thing, it might 
have been suspected, that, instead of unconnected individuals, they 
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were a set of impostors. The manner in which the evangelists have 
recorded (lie particulars of the life of Jesns» is wholly conformable to 
what we experience in other biographers^ and claims oar highest assent 
to its truth, notwithstanding the force of yonr incontroTertible propo- 
sition. 



(G) 

FROM MR. PORTER, IN HIS CONTROVERST WITH THE REV. 

DANIEL BAGOT. — PAGE 10. 

I AM not one of those Christians who believe our blessed Ijord and 
Saviour to be a simple, mere man, miraculously inspired and directed 
by the Supreme Being, or by Air entrgg the Holy Spirit. I receive hit 
own wordi as literally true, when he declares that he came down Irom 
heaven. I acknowledge, according to his most solemn declaration, in 
that most affecting prayer that ever was uttered or recorded, that he 
had glory toiih the Father before ike world wag ; and I regard the state of 
glory into which he was removed by his ascension, as only m resumption 
of that deified state in which he existed before he appeared among men, 
with an augmentation of rank and felicity, conferred upon him as a rtwm'd 
for the benevolence, the patience, and the piety, evinced in the midst 
of the most cruel privations and sufferings here below. These are my 
views of the person of the Redeemer of men ; and I think they are borne 
out by the tenor of the sacred volume, though not unattended with diffiadi 
and perplexing circumstances, which sometimes occur to my own mind, 
with a force that disposes me to look with great charity on those who 
differ from me. Still I think them to be founded on, and agreeable to, 
the word of God ; bat I refused to insert them in my replies to Mr. 
Bagot*8 qneries, because they do not relate to the subject of controversy 
between him and me. Our discussion relates to the ** Proper Deity of 
the Word:' 

Page 190. — ^"Whilst I thus believe, on the sure warrant of scripture, 
that there is one God, I equally believe, on the same divine authority, 
that there is one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus. I 
believe that this glorious and gracious being, who is called in scripture 
the Saviour, and the Son of God, possessed ^ory wiUi his Father before the 
world was, and was beloved of the Father before the foundation of the 
world. I believe that he came down from heaven, to do «he will of his 
Father who sent him, npon earth. I believe that he is the image of the 
^invisible God, the first-born of all creation, who became fUsh and taber- 
nacled among men, full of grace and truth ; and, finally, that he is the 
exalted Being, whom the Father hath appointed to be the Judge of the 
living and the dead. 

But, while I believe the words of holy writ which testify the previous 
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existence and glory of our Divine Master, and which animates my soul 
with gratitude for his amazing condescension in coming to save sinners, 
I also believe that the scriptures are not less express and explicit on 
the subject of his subordination and inferiority to the Father." 



(H) 



Rose, in his preface to his edition of Parkhurst^s Lexicon, having 
stated the objections to the former editions, proceeds — ** These defects 
had altogether banished the work from the shelves of the critical 
reader, and its place has been supplied there by the labours of recent 
German lexicographers — those especially of Schlensner, Bretschneider, 
and Wahl. That these books, however, should entirely usurp the place 
of a work, as much superior to them in sound principle, as it is, perhaps, 
inferior in some other respects, is a subject of serious regret : for, although 
what is termed Rationalism does not appear in its worst form in the 
books I have referred to, it has occasionally had no inconsiderable 
influence on the interpretations which they present.* Nor are they by 

any means free from defects of a different kind 

Schleusner's work is, I think, characterized by one defect, of a nature 
directly opposite that which I have remarked of Parkhurst. Instead 
of confounding various senses under one head, he multiplies f the senses 
of the same word in a manner frequently quite unreasonable, and cal- 
culated to mislead the student. Where the context, and the context 
alone, affixes a peculiar meaning to a word, that meaning becomes, in 
Schleusuer's hands, a distinct and recognized sense of the word itself 
In respect to the arrangement, indeed, of the various senses of words, 
as well as in critical powers, Wahl appears to me very far to surpass 
Schlensner. But Schleusners's work labours under another and very 
serious defect. No one who has examined his work with any accuracy 
can suppress a doubt whether he has consulted a large portion of the 
places which he cites. His plan, it would appear, has been this: — he 
has collected the best commentators, and has copied their references, 

* With respect to Schleusner, it will be sufficient to notice, among many 
instances, his article on the word (^a»% as shewing his feelings. Wherever a 
voice from heaven is mentioned, he quietly (§ 6.) translates the word by thunder, 
and says that it was a Jewish custom to designate thunder in a similar way. 
Even if he were right, it would be perfectly unpardonable for a lexicographer 
thus arbitrarily to decide the sense of scripture, in direct opposition to the 
general voice of scholars, as well as divines. 

t As a single instance, I would refer to Schleusner's article on ^EtA^/mCmi^Mi 
{6&7. 

X 
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very often withont examiniDg them. If there were no proofs of this 
from internal evidence, it would be impossible to donbt the fact, when 
things are so managed, that in the very same article we frequently find 
references to the same author from the book and section in one edition, 
and from the page in another, and then find the solution of the enigma 
by tracing the one reference perhaps to Eilsner, and the other to Kypke.* 

The student who uses 8chleusner*s work, if he finds 

a statement that such or such an usage of a word is supported by various 
places of profane authors, ought always to examine those places for 

himself, and not rely on the accuracy of the statement 

I must observe, too, among Schleqsner^s minor defects, that he does not 
always cite the scripture itself, either of the Old or New Testament, 
with accuracy,! though I doubt not that the carelessness thus evinced 
arises from the severity of the labour he had undergone, and under 
which the most patient and laborious spirit will occasionally bend.** 



(I) 

DR. HORSLEY TO DR. PRIESTLEY. — LETTER XT. 

The apostles, it is said, spake of Christ as a man — a man of Naza- 
reth — a man obnoxious to sufferings. Was it that the apostles were in 
the sentiments of Arius? No such thing. ** Bat this they did, as wise 
master-builders and stewards of the mysteries of God; and they had 

this specious pretence for it ^." Stop, Sir, a moment. What do 

I hear? A specious pretence for it! For what? For doing as wise 
master-builders and stewards of the mysteries of God. Are specious 
pretences needed, then, for wise conduct ? Or were the apostles men 
to make pretences ? Surely this is the language of Dr. Priestley, not 
of Athanasius. He thought more reverently of the apostles. Let him 
speak for himself. K«2 mif mrt»» ixfiVftiy ivTioyov. la pretence ihe sense 

* It is curious, that Schleusner is often contented with the first loose reference 
even to those common authors whom he must have had by him, Thus, for ex- 
ample, in Il£^/9r/Vrfi), Herodotus is cited by page. 

f For example, in the word Ketrivct^rit he quotes 0f^, for 0sv, in Rom. iv. 
17. y and in Kovtaa he quotes M and a dative, from John iv. 6. where we find 
ix with a genitive. So again (vol. iii. 615.) in Uvsvfcet, § 20. we find an in- 
correct citation of Rom. viii. 2. and in professedly citing the LXX, it is not 
uncommon for him to use some of the other versions. Schleusner*s way, too, of 
citing the Psalms is most troublesome. He follows no general rule, but some- 
times refers to the LXX, sometimes to the Hebrew. Thus, in TL^oahoxaa, he 
cites a given psalm, as Ps. cxviii. and in the very next word he cites it as 
Ps. cxix. I have referred generally to Mill's edition of the LXX for the Psalms. 
The two latter instances of inaccuracy (in John iv. 6. and Rom. viii. 2.) are not 
corrected in the Glasgow 4to. edition of 1824. The first is. 
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of diTi» } The trae Greek word for pretence is x^eutf,* And even 
had this word been used, the adjective svXoyo; wonld have carried it 
away from that base meaning, which is inseparable from the English 
words ipecitnu pretence. For kviKttyos is not specious in the English sense. 
It may be applied to any thing in quo species eemitur honesti; but it is 
not mere seeming. Had Athauasius meant to say, that the apostles had 
a specious pretence only for their conduct, the adjective must have been 
«'/d«pof. He must have said, km w^wrtv rt»» iexfiu 'jrtd^t^yiy ; or, KtU i» 

The word dtrttt hath two principal senses — a philosophical and a 
popular. Either of the two may suit this place. Amongst the philo- 
sophers, it signifies a cause, in any one of the four kinds of causes — ^the 
material, the efficient, the formal, or the final. Hence it comes to sig- 
nify a motive; motives being final causes considered in their relation 
to the mind of a rational agent. Thus Plato, speaking of the Creator*s 
motive for a particular arrangement of the heavenly bodies, r» I' «i7iA«, 
«/ h tua S* &e ' AITIA2 ll^adlo^ tiri{ iwtiiot ircurctu &c. in Timceo. Again, 
im J>l njjr AITIAN »eU rov "Koyiff^on ro*8e iw i'hoit f | <tyan/?« » irviifiyarfh 
in TtifUEo. A motive may be either good or bad, but dUitt ct/Xoyo; can 
foe only good. It must be a wise and honourable motive; or, in plain 
English, good reason, 

A/7/0^ in the rhetorical or popular sense, answers to the Eqglish word 
cause, in its forensic meaning. It signifies an action or suit at law, or a 
<:riminal indictment. In this sense d/lm kvT^oyos is a cause fairly defen- 
sible, upon a just and houourable plea. I am inclined to prefer this sense 
of the word in this place, because the verb exiavvf is in the present time, 
when the preceding and the following are in the past. " If the conduct 
of the apostles should be at any time questioned, they have a fair and 
substantial plea.*' This may still be expressed in English by a good 
reason. This, therefore, is the proper English phrase to convey the 
holy father's meaning, whether dRtoL be taken in its philosophical, or in 
its popular sense. 

Now, Sir, if for specious pretence you will be pleased to substitute 
good reason, you will find that this passage, even in your own transla- 
tion, will afford no ground for the inferences you would bui|4 upon it. 
Athanasius proceeds to shew what Uiis good reason was ; and he com- 
mends the great sagacity which was displayed in the conduct of the 
apostles. 

The deficiencies of your translation, I must, however, confess, are 
abundantly compensated in your comment, ** I now have produced 
the passage," you say, ^ and have pointed out a word, viz. winvts, which, 
in the connexion in which it stands, can bear no other sense than cau- 
tion, and great caution ; /Aila TrtiKMs ovvsauii :^ Sir, may I ask in 

♦ AJilijah — Pnetextus — ^Vorwendung. 
Occasio ■ Gelegenheit 

HUTTBB. 
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what lexicon (yon must excuse me if I suspect that yoa are used to 
take the senses of Gh'eek words from ordinary lexicons) in what lexicoo, 
good or bad, have yon found that ovpfatg, in any connexion, may stand 
for eauthn f * It is, literally, the meeting or coming togel her of different 
things; and applied to the mind, it is properly that faculty, or that act 
of the mind, by which it brings things together, and compares them, 
and forms a ready judgment of dtnesses and discongruities. It is ex- 
pounded by the ancient Greek lexicographers, who best understood 
their own language, to be the ^ knowledge of comparables and incom- 
parables ; or a ready following of the mind quickly bringing together 
the notions of things, readily discovering what b proper and beseeming 
to each." (See Phavorinus.) Plato says more precisely, ov9Up»i means 
that the mind goes along with things. (In Cratylo.) Sagacity is the 
English word, which most nearly renders the same idea. Prmdenee, the 
word which you have used in your translation, may be borne, but the 
idea, which it gives, is rather similar, than the same. You have shewn, 
you say, ^ from the whole tenor of the discourse, that Athanasins could 
have intended nothing else than to describe their prudence, or extreme 
caution." Prudence, or extreme eauiion ! Do you really think. Sir, that 
prudence and caution, in the English language, are synonymous ? If 
that be your opinion, I must beg that one or both of these words may 
go into the glossary, and be declared equivalent. Caution is indeed 
sometimes used abusively for diecretian ; but in its proper sense it carries 
with it the notion of some dishonest act: and caution, in a teacher or 
disputant, always denotes an artful provision by some dishonest reserve, 
for the success of doctrine or of argument. In the present case, if you 
use the word without affixing to it the notion of concealment, it will 
not serve your purpose. But nothing of concealment is implied in the 
Greek word. Athanasins extols the sagacity of the apostles: their 
caution he never mentions. 

Still you will insist that he describes the thing, though he may not 
have called it by its proper name. ** He evidently, you say, does not 
represent them as deferring the communication of the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, on account of its being more conveniently taught 
afterwards, as part of a system of faith ; but only lest it should have 
given offence to the Jews.** I cannot read this sentence without aston- 
ishment, when I turn back to the quotation, and find that you have fairly 
produced the passage, in which Athanasius, in your own translation as 
well as in the original, affirms, that what related to our Lord*8 humanity 
was tanght^^, for no other reason, but that the doctrine of his divinity 
might be taught afterwards with more effect The desire of instructing 
the Jews, not the fear of offending them, was the motive with the 
apostles for propounding first what was the easiest to be undertsood, and 
the most likely to be admitted. 



* Maddah — Intelligentia — Verstand. 

HUTTEB. 
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Bat whatever the motive may have been with the apostles, for their 
conduct, yoQ insist that the feet wa% that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was not divulged by them; and of this you think you find a proof in 
this passage of Athanasius; in which you think it is confessed, that the 
apostles in the opening of their ministry, were very reserved npon this 
article ; and you observe, and I think not improperly, that the reasons 
fur that reserve (if they ever subsisted) would operate till within a short 
time of the dispersion and death of the apostles. Whence you con- 
clude, that if ever they divulged this doctrine, it must have been at so 
late a period, that the church, in consequence of their former silence 
upon the subject, must have been fixed in the contrary persuasion. 

But what if the foundation of this whole argument should be rotten ? 
What if the whole should be built on a misinterpretation of Athanasius } 
Athanasius affirms not, that the apostles, in any period of their ministry, 
kept the doctrine of our Lord's divinity a secret : or that they were 
reserved upon this or any article of faith, with those who were so far 
converted as to be catechumens. In their first public sermons, addressed 
to the unbelieving multitude, they were content to maintain, that Jesus, 
whom the Jews had crucified, was risen from the dead; without 
touching his divinity otherwise than in remote allusions. But to suppose 
that they carried their converts no greater length, is to suppose that 
their private instruction was not more particular than their public. For 
this yon will find little support in Athanasius; or in Chrysostom, who 
is called upon to corroborate the argument from the concessions of 
Athanasius. 

But whatever the doctrine of the apostles might be, or whatever 
opinion Athanasius or Chrysostom might entertain concerning it, Atha- 
nasius, it seems, acknowledges that the first Jewish Christians were 
Unitarians. 0/ to7« louHenot, "The Jews of that time," or, " The then 
Jews,** is the name, by which the persons are described, who are said 
to have holden the erroneous belief of the mere humanity of the Messiah. 
Now, Sir, if '*The then Jews,'* 0/ r^e lovleaoi, may denote Jewish 
Christians, will you be pleased to inform me, what more precise expres- 
sions the holy father might have found in the whole compass of the 
Greek language, to denote genuine Jewish Jews, had he had occasion 
to mention them ? But the verbs, it seems, "in that part of the passage 
which mentions Christ being come BftheseedofDaMf and the word being 
made fleshy are not in ihe future tense.'^ In this remark. Sir, I cannot but 
admire the singular caution of the expression. ** The verbs— are not 
in the future tense.** It is true, they are not. But the most important of 
these verbs, in that part of the passage which mentions the Messiah's 
coming, although it be not in the future form, carries a future significa- 
tion. It is in the infinitive mood of the present tense ; which often 
denotes an instant futurity, but never denotes time either long since, or 
just now, past This obtains in all the Greek verbs, bat particularly in 
the verb i^ofiut-j which, not only by use, but naturally involves a notion 
of futurity even in the present tense. Evof^t^ov ro¥ X^ialou y^/thov ety^^Troy 
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fC6My t^xd^' ''Tbey thought the Christ was m-eommg as a mere 

man only.** This expressioa refers to the Messiah not as come, but as 
coming. Another verb, I confess, which relates to the incamatioo of 
the Word, is in a preterite tense. iHt vri Tioyog 90^ iytptlo kvtalfvw, 
'^ Neither t>eUeved they, that the word w€$ macfe flesh." QTMyo^vet^i 
Syfpfia, ** the word was made flesh,** these are the words in which St. 
John mentions the incarnation. The holy &ther, it is likely, chose to 
nse the very words of the evangelist, in speaking of this mystery ; and 
for that reason, he may have sacrificed somewhat of the accuracy of his 
syntax to the exactness of his quotation. The passage shooid be 
printed thus : ovh " ort 6 Xoy«c oct^i ey&il^^ tntkuw. In this grammatical 
argument your prudence appears^ not only in the very guarded expres- 
sions in which you have stated it, but in the declaration, with which it 
is prefaced, that you desire to lay no great stress upon it. What you 
have respect to in this passage ** is the obvious general tenor and spirit 
of it.** Indeed, Sir, you would do well to be cautious, upon all occa- 
sions, how you handle these briars of criticism. Let us return, then, to 
the general tenor of the passage. 

You know. Sir, that Jews are twice mentioned in it ** The Jews of 
that age being deceived themselves, and having deceived the Gentiles.** 

And again, ^ — - the blessed apostles taught what related to the 

humanity of our Saviour to the Jews.** Is )t your opinion. Sir, that 
they are the same or difierent persons, who are mentioned under the 
name of Jews, in these two difierent clauses? If they are different 
persons, I desire to know, what circumstance or note of difference yon 
find in the author's expressions? If you find none, on what is your 
opinion of a difference founded ? Or, not to entangle yon again in 
grammatical disquisitions, I will for a moment suppose the persons 
different, and desire you to shew me, what will then be the sense or 
coherence of the writer*s argument. If you allow that the same per- 
sons are designed in both places under the same name, I BUist desire 
you to remark, that the Jews, mentioned in the second instaooe, were 
persons who were " at any rate to be persuaded (at emy rote, that is the 
force of oTuw;, which you have erroneously rendered by the word fvXLy) 
at any rate to be persuaded, from the actual state of thingi^ and from 
the evidence of the miracles which had been wrought, that the Christ 
was come.** • Could these. Sir, be converted Jews ? Could they be 
already Christians, in whom this general persuasion " that the Christ 
was come,** was yet to be wrought? Wanting this persuasion, they 
were clearly Jews, whose conversion was not yet begun : and of the 
same description, since they were indeed the very same persons, were 
the Jews, to whom it is imputed, that they held the erroneous belief of 
the Me88iah*8 mere humanity, and that they spread the like error among 
the Gentiles. 
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But the Genlilesy you say, who were thas misled^ must have been 
Christian Gentiles ; and by consequence the Jews, who misled them, 
were Jewish Christians. But, Sir, whence is the certainty that Chris- 
tian Gentiles were intended by Athanasins } It hangs upon this prin- 
ciple, <hat to any other Gentiles the whole doctrine of a Messiah must 
have been uninteresting. Have you forgotten. Sir, have you never 
known, or would you deny, what is not denied by candid infidels, 
that the expectation of a great deliverer or benefactor of mankind was 
universal, even in the Gentile world, about the time of our Lord's 
appearance? If yon acknowledge this, where is the improbability, 
that the general opinion concerning this personage should be modified 
by the opinions which prevailed in Jndea, which was the centre of the 
tradition, especially when it is considered, that the proselytes of the 
gate made an easy channel of communication between the Jews and 
the idolatrous Gentiles ? But, whatever yon may be disposed to grant, 
or to deny, this argument is easily inverted, and turned against you. 
It hath been shewn, that none but Jew Jews can be intended by Atha- 
nasius, when be speaks of the Jews as misleaders of the Gentfles. They 
were Gentile Ctentiles, therefore, who were misled; for, from unbe- 
lieving Jews, Chri^ians of the Gentiles would hardly take instruction. 

Your last resource is to flee for shelter to the authority of Beausobre. 
•*The learned Beausobre, a Trinitarian, and therefore an nnexception- 
able judge in this cise, quoting this very passage, does not hesitate io 
pronounce, that they were believing Jevrs who were intended by the 
writer." It is for yoti. Sir, to judge what deference is due from you to 
the authority of Beausobre. For my own part — I shall not affect a 
modesty which I feel not — when the sense of a Greek sentence is the 
thing in question, if I have the writer upon my own shelf, or can find 
hitn upon my friend's, it is not much my practice to stand bowing at a 
distance to authorities ; unless indeed it be the authority of a Casaubon, 
a Scaliger, or a Bentley. But these men would laugh, or they would 
storm, at your attempts to construe Greek, with Beausobre at your 
elbow. To construe Greek ! I fear, Sir, they would think but lightly 
of your Latin erudition, after the specimen which you have given of it, 
in your attempt to wrest from my learned ally his strong argument for 
the difference, which we assert, in articles of faith, between the Naza- 
renes and the Ebionites. The feats of criticism which you have per- 
formed, for this purpose, upon certain plain words of Jerome, to draw 
them from the only meaning of which they are capable, had you been 
a Westminster man, were enough to bring old Busby from his grave. 
But, alas ! Sir, you are not to be persuaded, though one should rise 
from the dead. I trust our readers are persuaded, that the argument 
from Athanasius was, with great justice and propriety, placed amopg 
my specimens of insufficient proof. 
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(K) 

FROM THE COMMENTARIUS IN lESAIAM. C. VITRINOA. 
LEOVARDI^. 1724. TOM. I. P. 340. 

Vs. 10. — Ei erU iUo die, ui Radicem ISAI qua iUU m njfnum papidorum, 
Genies CONSULTUIUS SINT, et eril REQUlES EJUS OLORIOBA. Fatam est^ 
sive beneficiam regni Chruti, quod hie proponitttr, illustre: Ckntes 
desertis oraculis, prophetis falsis^ sacroram antistitibusy et doctoribus 
suis, consuUurat ORACULUM Megsia, Davidis filii, public^ proponendiniiy 
de vera religioDe et via salatis^ et ad illad coiisuleodam uodiqne con- 
flaxuras. Per Radicem Itai nnllam dabium est hie intelligi ipsissimam 
iliam personam illustrem, qaam propheta ts. 1. appellaverat SurcuUtm 
ex irunco succiso lesai, h. e. Messiam filiam Davidis, quod si inde, et ex 
attrtlmio ejus quod hoc in commote declaratur, colligi non posset : discere 
possemus ex doctore presbytero, imo ex ipso Domino, in Apocalypsi.* 
Quid vero ftibi vult, Messiam hie appellari Radicem lesai, qui ex Radice 
ejus progeminuturus esset ? Veteres hie qnaernnt mysterium, qnod mox 
exponam. Sed Sandius existimat, rem facilius posse expediri, et docte 
observat, Hebrseos sua etiam lingua radicem appellare loeatione meto- 
nymica, quod ex radice germinat atqne exoritur, et adstruit id ex hnjus 
hbri cap, liii. 2. et Hos, xiv. 6. Certe non ausim negare, interpretationem 
hanc locum obtinere posse, si nihil e^^«r/x^r€^jr dici queat^ et verum 
est, Peraphrastem et Kimchium pbrasin ita accipisse. Kimchi : Et erit 
Radix ( Isai) Seneus est, qui procedit ex Radice Isisa, ut supra (vs. 1.) 
dictum erat; et surculus ex Radudhus ejus prodihit^ quippe Isai ipse est 
Radix; et sic interpretatur Jonathan: Filius JUii (nepos) Isai, Sed 
certum est, id mini me satisfacere locis illis Apocafypsias, in quibus haec 
phrasis Christo Domino in emphasi attribuitur. Sic presbyter ad 
Joannem:f Nejieto: ecce vicit Leo ille de tribn luda: q pt^et AuQ^ 
RADIX ilia Davidis. Patet magnum quid et emphaticum hie de Christo 
dici. Et Dominus ipse t — 'Eya^'tifa ^ fi^» kuI to yiuos rk AmQ^ Ego 
sum RADIX iUa, et genus DAVIDIS. Epitheton est illustre. Progeminare 
autem ex Davide nihil adeo magnum dicit, ut Dominus jam in gloria 
summa eonstitutus ab eo simpliciter appellari vellet quod cum tot aliis 
bonis malisque commune habebat. Alii igitnr altius ascendunt, et 
observant Radicem appellari FUiuin insignem qui ex stirpe aliqua prodit, 
et maxime Primogeniium : quo referunt les. xiv. 30. et Mai. iv. 1. quo 
sensn Christus dieeretur Radix, quia est verus ille Prmogenitus, Ps. 
Ixxxix. 29. ex Isai et Davidis familia ortus, eifundamenium ac radix totius 
familuB spiritwdis, unde primogenitus appellatur inter multos fratres, 
Rom. viii. 29. quomodo Glassius sententiam suam,explicat,§ nee ab eo 
multum abludit Abarbenel. Non sperno interpretationem; quin si 

* Cap. V. 5. xxii. 16. f Cap. v. 5. % Cap. xxii. 16. 

§ Rhet, S. Tract, i. Cap. viii, p. 169, 
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primmm et UtermUm phrasiot sensQin spectes, noD dubttem quin sit 
verissima. Bed id non obstet, quo minus quid altius significetnr. Certe 
Spiritns S. ipse nos docait in his locis, quae allegavi, docetque nos passim 
alias omnem sectari vim et emphasin quas latet in phrasibus quibus 
ipse est usus, et at ipse iyf^ymriKtii loquutus est, ita etiam k nobis intelligi 
valt. Radix Isai sensu fcvartKarip^, perfecto, sublimiore, in snmma 
emphast phrasios, est ipse TruncuS Domus hea, eodem sensu vocis, 
quo apostolus Radhem appellat tnincum qui arboreni sustinet. Non tu 
ait, II corpus Gentium allocutus, rijjp ^l^tty Radicem portas ^ sed Radix 
TE. Esset itaque Messias, et est Jesus Christus, Radix Isai, h. e. Da- 
vidis (de quaeilipsi, quae hie recurrii, supra monui): quia in ipso Isai, 
sive David cum domo sua subsistit et coiiservatur; cujus caus& Isai est 
cam tota sua propagine ; et ipse velut /undamentum et basis est totius 
fiuniliae et domus Isaee, quae si de Filio Dei ex vero praedicari quaeant, 
nulla est ratio quare banc emphasim fbgiarous. Ergo Radix Isai dicitur 
Christ us ipse, Isaei Filius, quod Isai, David, et quotquot ex ejus domo 
et Ikmilia fnerunt pii et promissionis tenaces homines, salutem snatn et 
benedictionem omnem veram et spiritualem acceptam referre leneaotur 
ipsi ut eaussa et fundamenio saiuiis Isai et patrum omnium, omnis bene- 
dictionis et verae salutis anctori, Filio Davidis et Domino Davidis, 
Germini Isaei et Radiee Isaei. Hoc est illud magnum mysterium quod 
ludcei tempore Christi non assequebantnr. Saltu Isai est ex Christo. 
Ipse patrum suorum pater et auctor. Ipse Abraham in Filio suo debet 
benedici. Ipse estfundamefUum et spes omnium saeculorum. Totafamilia 
IsiBi in ipso spectari debet. Nunquam Isteus fuisset caput tam illustris 
domus; nunquam ex ipso David et Salomon, aliiqne i*eges pii, typi et 
figurae regni ejus, orti essent : nisi ex ipsis oriturus fuisset Messias. Et 
quaudo cum tempore tota familia Isaei fere iutercidit; in ipso adhuc 
Stat, floret et superest Isaei domus, cum omni spei suae implemento tan- 
quam qui obtinet regnnm aeternum, domui Isaei promissum. Sic ipse 
solus totam sustinet domum Isueani^ et ob banc rationem dicitur yivof 
A«€/2-6ENDS Davidis. Haec attributa illustria sunt: et supponunt 
io Messia veram Divinitatem et obedientiae meritum pretii indniti. 
Veteres multi aliquid hujus viderunt; et magis tamen respexerunt 
statum Isaei naturalem, quam spiritualem, qui in mystica interpretatione 
hujus phrasis praecipue respiciendus est. 

TRANSLATION. 

And it shall be in thai day that Uie Gentiles SHALL SEEK TO A ROOT 
OP Jesse, which stands for an ensign of the people; '^nd his REST SHALL 

BE GLORIOUS. 

It is the illustrious end or benefit of the kingdom of Christ which is 
here proposed: That the Gtentiles having deserted the oracles, false 
prophets, chief priests, and their doctors, should consult the oracle of 
Messiah^ the Son of David, publicly set up, concerning the true religion 

II Rom. xf. 18. 
Y 
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and way of salvation, and should from aU qaaiten^ flow fogeliier to 
that coDsoltation. By the Root of Je$u, there is no doubt that there 
is here to be understood that very self-^ame illostrious person, whom tlie 
prophet had in the first verse called a rod out of the cmLdoum stgm of 
Je$g€: that is, that if the Messiah the Son of David cannot be hence 
inferred, and from that attribute of him which in this passage is declared, 
we may learn it from the teaching elder, nay, fsom the Lord himself in 
the Revelation.* But why chose the Messiah here to be called a 
Root of Jesse, who was to spring from hig Root y The lathers here look 
for a mystery, which I will presently explain. But Sanctius thinks 
that the matter may be more easily unraveled, and learnedly observes, 
that the Hebrews, even in their own tongue, call that a root, by a meto- 
nymy, which shoots forth and arises from the root, and deduces this 
from the second verse of the fifty-third chapter of this book, and the 
sixth verse of the fourteenth chapter of Hosea. Gertainly I dare not 
deny that the place may bear this interpretation, if nothing more 
empbatical can be said; and true it is.that the Paraphrast and Kimchius 
ha%e so taken the phrase. Kimchius says — ** And there shall be a Root 
(Sehoreich of Jesse). The meaning is, he who eomedi forth out of the root 
ofJeuey ae above (v. 1.) was said ; and a bramA dtaU grow out of his rootSf 
beeamae Jesse himself is the root ; and so interprets Jonathan c The son of4L 
son (grandson) of Jesse, But it is manifest that, this ill satisfies th os e 
places of the Revelation, in which this phrase is emphatically applied 
to Christ. Thus the elder to John: t—^<»/» f^tt behold the Lion of 
the tribe of Juda hath prevailed: the Root of David. It is evident that 
there is something great and emphatical here said of Christ. And the 
Lord himself t— I am the Root and the Ofibpring of David. The epi. 
thet is remarkable. For, to spring from David is not so' great a thing as 
that the Lord, already placed in the highest glory, should desire to be 
called by that simply, which he had in common with sa many other good 
and evil persons. Others, therefore, go higher, and obsecve, that ao 
illustrious son that proceeds from any stock is called a root, and more 
eminently the first^rn: for which they refer to Isaiah xiv. 30. and 
Mai. iv. 1. in which sense Christ might be called a Root, because 
he is that true FirsUtom, Ps. Ixxxix. 29. Sprung from tha.famibf 
of Jesse and David, and the foundation and root of l/ie whak spiritauiLfamify, 
whence he is called the FirstJwm among many brethren. Rom. viii. 29. 
In which manner Glassius expounds his opinion ; § nor is Abarbenel 
much unlike it. I do not reject this interpretation; and- more 
than that, if yon look to the primary and literal meaning of the 
word, I doubt not that it is most accurate. But that prevents not, in 
the least, but that it may mean something higher. Certainly the Holy 
Spirit himself hath taught, in those places which I have alleged, and 
teaches us every where else, to understand in hia expressions the same 

* Chap. V. 5. zxii. 16. f Chap. y. 5. % ^^^V' ^^ii* 1^* 

} Rhet S. Tract i. chap. viii. p. 169. 
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emphasis which he employs therein, and that he himself hath spoken 
more emphatically, he thus also would have to be understood by as. 
The Root of Jesse, in a more mysterious sense, — ^in the perfect, more 
sublime, and highest emphasis of the phrase, — is that very stock o/Me 
hotue of Jesse^ in the same sense of the word, in which the apostle calls 
the rooif the stock thaft sustains the tree. Not thou,\\ he says, address- 
in]^ the body of the Gentiles, bearest the root, but THE liooT, TREfi. 
The Messitth, therefore, would be, and Christ is, the Root ofJene, that is, 
tff ]>a¥fd (Of wtiichfjiipsis. Which here recurs, Iliave spoken above), 
liecflRiseinn thsft Jdsse himself, even David subsists and is preserved with 
liis house; on Which account he is of Jesse witfi all his offspring; and 
he himself is as it were the foundatiou and basis of the whole family 
and house of ^Jesse, if which things may be truly predicated of (Jb 
Son of 'God, there is no reason why we should evade this emphasis. 
Therefore Christ himself is called the Root of Jeste, the Son of Jesse, 
because Jesse, David, and as many of his house and family as were 
boly men and constant of the promise, may be taken to refer their nd- 
wOion, and every true and spiritual blessing, to him, as to the cause and 
fomidation of the ealvation of Jesse, and of all their ancestors, the author 
of every blessing and true salvation, the Son of David, and the Lord of 
David, the Branch of Jesse, and the Root <yf Jesse. This is that great 
mystery which the Jews in the time of Christ did not understand. The 
Mohaiion of Jesse is from Christ. He is the Father and Author of his 
own fathers. Abraftam himself was to be Messed in his oum son. He is the 
fhundiUion and the hope of all ages. The whole yarnt?^ of Jesse is to be 
regarded in him. Jtstfie never would huve been the head of so illustrious an 
house — never from him would Damdj and Solomon^ and other pious kings, 
the types and figures of his kingdom, have arisen, unless the Messias had 
been to spring from them. And when in time the whole family of Jesse 
nearly failed, the house of Jesse yet stands, Jlourishes, and survives in 
him, with every fulfilment of his own hope as he who obtains the ever. 
huting kingdom, promised to the house of Jesse. Thus he alone bus- 
tains the whole house of Jesse, and for that reason is called the Root 
eF Datid. These are illustrious attributes; and they suppose in the 
Messiah true divinity, and the merit of obedience of infinite value. 
Many of the ancients ssiw something of this, and yet more regarded the 
tiaimral, than the spiritual, state of Jesse, which is chiefly td be regarded 
in the m3rstical interpretation of this form of ^ech. 

Ij Rom. xi, 18. 
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FROM DR. HORSLEY'S SERMONS.— -PAGE 242. 

The first part of the promise, that the church should be built upon 
a rocky is contained in those wprds of our blessed Lord to St Peter — 
** I say unto thee, thou art Peter ; and upon this rock (or, as the wordft 
might be better rendered, ' upon this self-same rock') I will build my 
church ^*' which may be thus paraphrased : — *' Thou hast now shewn 
the propriety of the name which 1 gave thee, taken from a rock ^ for 
thou hast about thee that which hath in it the likeness of a rock ; and 
upon this self-same rocky thing I will build my church." We have 
already seen, that the reason of the name of Peter, given to Simon, lay 
in the confession which he now made. In that confession, therefore, 
we must seek the rocky thing to which the name alluded. Of all na- 
tural substances, a rock, though not perhaps the most dense, is certainly 
the most durable, the least liable to internal decay, and the least, ob- 
noxious to destruction or damage by any external force ; for which 
reason, the sacred writers often apply to rocky mountains the epithet 
of everlasting. Hence, a rock is the most apt image that the material 
world affords of pure, unadulterated truth, — in its nature, than adamant 
more firm, more permanent, more insurmountable. These things being 
put together, what shall we find in St. Peter's confession, which might 
be represented by a rock, but the truth of it ? This, then, is the rock 
upon which our Lord promises to build his church, — the faith confessed 
by Si. Peter, in a truth, firm, solid, and immutable. 

This being the case, it will be necessary, for the fuller explication of 
the promise, to consider the extent and the particulars of this faith of 
St. Peter's. 

It is remarkable, that the apostles in general, upon a certain occasion, 
confessing a faith in Jesus as the Son of God, obtained no blessing. 
I speak not now of that confession which, upon a subsequent occasion, 
was made by St. Peter, in the name of all ; but of a confession made 
before, by the apostles in a body, for any thing that appears, without 
St. Peter's intervention. We read, in the fourteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, that, after the storm upon the lake of Gennesaret, 
which ceased upon our Lord's entering into the vessel, '' they that were 
in the ship came and worshipped him, saying. Of a truth thou art the 
Son of God." No blessing follows. Simon Peter, some short time 
after, confesses, in terms which, to an inattentive reader, might seem 
but equivalent, and he is blessed. The conclusion is inevitable, that 
more was contained in this confession of St. Peter's, than in the prior 
confession of the apostles in the ship,— more, therefore, than in a bare 
confession of Jesus as a son of God. 

What that more was, will easily be understood, if we take Si. Peter's 
answer in connexion with our Lord's question, paying a critical atten- 
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tion to the terms of both. Oar Lord puts his first qaestioo in these 
terms: — *' Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am ?" Then he 
says — ** Whom say ye that I am ?" Simon Peter answers — *« Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God." Our Lord, in the terms of his 
question, asserts of himself, that he is the Son of Man : St. Peter's an- 
swer, therefore, connected with our Lord's question, amounts to this : — 
** Thou, who sayest rightly of thyself that thou art the Son of Man, art 
Christ, the Son of the living God." St. Peter, therefore, asserts these 
three things of Jesus: — ^That he was Christ, — ^that he was the Son of 
Man, — and that he was the Son of God. The Son of Man, and the Son 
of God, are distinct titles of the Messiah. The title of the Son of Man 
belongs to him as God the Son ; the title of the Son of God belongs to 
him as man. The former characterises him as that one of the three 
persons of the ever blessed Trinity which was made man ; the other 
characterises him as that man which was united to the Godhead. St. 
Peter's confession, therefore, amounts to a full acknowledgment of the 
great mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh, to destroy the works 
oftiu Devil; and the truth of this fiiith is the rock upon which Christ 
promises to build his church. 



(M) 

FROM WATERLAND'S IMPORTANCE OP THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
HOLY TRINITY ASSERTED. — PAGE 46. 

There are no two motives more affecting, or more endearing, or 
more apt to work upon ingenuous minds, than the love of God the 
Father, in sending his beloved Son to redeem us, and the love and eo?i. 
descension of our blessed Lord, in submitting to be so sent. " God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son," &c. (John iii. 16.) 
** In this was manifested the love of God towards us, because that God 
sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 
him." (1 John iv. 9.) We see here what a stress and emphasis is laid, 
not merely upon this, that life — eternal life — is the benefit bestowed, but 
that it is conveyed, in such a manner, and by such endearing means, by the 
only begotten Son. The Socinians, when pressed upon this article, do 
nothing but trifie and shuffle with us: they fall to magnifying the love 
of God, in giving us so high, so inestimable a blessing, as life eternal. 
Very true; but does not scripture, besides that, lay a particular em- 
phasis upon the means made use of in conveying the grant? And how 
is this emphasis made out, upon their hypothesis, that Christ is a mere 
man ? But suppose him a creature, and the very first and highest of all 
creatures, before he came down from heaven, yet neither docs that sup- 
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^pnitioii Mifflcieiitly maswer tbe punpOM. For, >€0iMt4enfli^«b«ir konovr* 
able die service was, and how inconcehrably v«8t>ftnd lar^ the reward 
'for it, it miffht more -properly be emd^ that God m> loved hdt Sofif that he 
lent hhn into the world, in order to prefer him to a kind of rivalship 
with himself to advance him to diviM honoure^ to make tbe wMie 
creation bow before him, and pay him homage and obedience*. (Phil, 
ii. 10. Rev. v. 11, 12, 13. vii. 10.) and all this as tlie rewafd of his airr. 
forings of a fow yearsi; great indeed, but aot appacrently greater fthttn 
many of his disciples suffered after him, nar^oorthyio be compared witk 
ihe glory (Rom. viii, 16.) that shaH accrue to every goodObristiaB, mn4tk 
\em with (bat knmense, that incredible glory, which was to accrae to 
him.* Now to me it seems, that the snpposiiig Christ a mere «r«Kfur», 
is a thought which mightily lessens tbe force of tbe scripture eacpressiona, 
representing €k>d*8 sending his Son, as an act of atopewdous hoiwe *to 
man, upon account 4if (he dignity of the person by whom thatsalvatiou 
was to be wrought: ao that the denying the «fimiti(y^ Christ, roiM as, 
in part, of one of the most endearing and affecting molNPer to the Chris- 
tian Kfe. Wherefore in this view also, the doctrine of the Trinity, if 
true, is both important and practical^ as it raises Uie moltsst upon which 
Christian practice is built I do not say, there would be no force in the 
motive, considered in an Arian view, and supposing Christ to have 
been a most excellent creatare: but the force of it would be consider- 
ably lessened upon that supposition; and, therefore, if the doctrine be 
a truths it is a truth of some moment in a view to practice, as raising and 
inforcing the motives beyond what the other hypothesis does. 

So again, the love of Christ towards mankind appears in a much 
clearer and stronger light upon the Trinitarian principles, than upon 
the Antitrinitarian. For if Christ was in the form of Ood, equal with 
God, and very God, it was then an act of infinite love and condescension 
in him to become man, and die for us: but if he was no more than a 
creature, it was no surprising condescension to embark in a work so 
glorious, such as being the Saviour of mankind, and such as would 
advance him to be Lord and Jue^e of the world, to be admired, reve- 
renced, and adored, both by men and angels, God himself also glorify, 
ing him, aud sounding forth his praises through the utmost limits of the 
universe. Where is the condescension of a creatures submitting to be 
thus highly hououred } Or what creature could there be, that could 

* Equidem rem attentius perpendenti liquebit, ex hypothesi sive Sociniana, 
sive Ariana, Deum in hoc negotio amorem et dilectionem suam potius in ilium 
ipsum Filium, quam erga nos homines ostendisse. Quid enim ? Is qui Christus 
dicitur, ex mera del MoKict et beneplacito in eain gratiam electus est, ut post 
brevem hie in terris Deo praestitam obedientiam, ex puro puto homine juxta 
Socinistas, sire ex mera et mutabili creatura, nt AriO-manittie dicunt, Deus 
ipse fieret, ac divinos honores, non modo a nobis hOminfbus Md etiktA ab ipsis 
angelis atque archamgelis sibi tribuendos asseqaeretar, ad^oqne in alias eretf- 
iuras omaes dominium stque imBerium obtiaeret. 

Bull, Judic. Ecd. Cathol. c. y. p. 813. 
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fiiQrfe«ll|l<a0plni> to it^ or migkti not tfaink it mmsb abnyfr fabipreteDsioiiR, 
or highest ambiiwnf*' In short, "to become man, to suffer and die 
Amt tbe redemption of 'the worlds and to be made the Lord and Judge 
hoith oi the quick and of the dead, can be an act of eandeicending love 
and- goodness only in God. So that to deny the divinity of Christ, 
alters- the very foundations of Christianity, and destroys all the powerful 
ar^umeiits of tbe love, humility, and condescension of ottr Lord, which 
sure the peculiar motives of the gospel." (Sherlock'^ Vindication of tbe 
Defence of Stillingdeet, cfa. v^ p. 268.) If either the work of redemp- 
tioa waatoo big for a creai»re to engage in, or if the honours attending 
it were too high for a creature to aspire after, f then, certainly, the very 
notion c»f ctmdescgnsiom is sunk and lost, upon every hypothesis which 
dees., not make Christ truly and properly God — God eternal. I am 
very.sensibley that while I am .arguing for the imporiance of tbe doctrine, 
L may- seem, at the same time, to be pleading for the iruih of it, and so 
te run unawares into the other qnestioo. But the two questioRs are so 
iiaarly< allied, that I know not sometimes how to avoid it. The same 
GOfisidevations, generally, which prove one, must, of course, obliquely 
giasce at tbe oth«r also : and every scrif^ture argument, wl»ch intimates 
tbe use'aad importance of the doctrine, oMst, at least, tacitly suppose 
andannnuate the^ truth of' it, and^so in e^ct prove both in oae^ If 
scripture has laid down ma/iW^whieh are not naturally or reasonably 
accounted for, or understood, but upon the supposition of the* truth of 
siieb>a>doetnne, then both the* doctrine itself, and the prm^HetU nature of 
ity are at the same time insinuated : which I mention here once for all, 
tO' prevent confusion, and now proceed to what remains. 

*«A4do, neque ipsMBFilii D9i unigeBid amorem et charitatem, erga not 

hoBaneB (quae etiam.magnifiee passim celebratnr in & Scripturis, ac maxime in 

loco ilk) Epistole^ad Eirkes^ iii. 18, 19) claze elucere, nisi concipiamus Filium 

Qei qui aate secula^ex Pfttqe genitus e»t, per quern omnia facta sunt, qui proptQ:r 

npis homines, etproptQr nqstram salutem, deseesdit de ccedis et incaraatus est, 

&c. At vero hpq mode r-Filii. J>.ai ^mwentissifW injigmentum suum dUectia 

, clarissime conspicitu^. 

Bull, Judic. Eccl. Cath. c. 1. p. 291, 292. 

t C^MA^f^e^, qu» ipai. traaijitur, ^^o^wytt** nscessario supponit, ipsamqu* 
Qi{inlno statuit^ Quid enim? .Messiam siye Christum prsdicant sacria nostr«. 
literae et credere nos profitemur omnes, qui sit animarum sospitator, qui nobis 
sit sapientia, justitiat. sancti/icatio, et redemptio — ■ — , qui preces suorum, ubivia 

sacrosanctum ejus nomen invQcantium, illico exaudiat , qui ecclesise suae 

per universum terrarum orbem disseminatae, semper praesto sit , qui Deo 

Patri, (fvv^^ovog, et in eadem sede collocatus sit . Qui denique, in exitu 

mundi; immensa gloria et majestate refulgens, angelis ministris stipatus, yeniet 
orbem judicaturus, non modo facta omnia, sed et cordis secreta omnium quotquot 
fuere hominum in lucem prodituxus, &c. Haeccine omnia in purum hominem, 
a,}^, creaturam- aliquam comiit^tarq l Fidentar dieo,, qui ita s^atiat, noa modo 
eQvM9kJideri^, sad #t rajio.n«^ ip^m.insanire. 

Bull, Judic' Eccl. Cath. c. K p^291, 293. 
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The nUisfadiofif or propiiioHonf for the sins of the world, made by 
Christ, is of great importance to the Christian life, and seems also to 
have a close connexion with the doctrine of the Trinity. The inUh of 
the satisfaction, and the necestiiy there was for it, may be substantially 
proved a posteriori, from scripture itself,* independent of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. But, after proceeding so ikr, it will be difficult to clear 
and extricate that scripture doctrine, without admitting this other also '• 
because it is not reasonable to think, that any creature could do more 
than was his bounden duty to do, upon God*8 requiring it; or that he 
could, by any service or sufferings, attain to such a degree of merit, as 
should atone for a world of sinners; or that he should be entrusted 
with such an office, (supposing him otherwise equal to it) as would, of 
course, draw after it the adoration and homage both of men and angels. 
The question, properly, here, is not, whether any thing less than God 
could pay an infinite satisfaction, but whether a creature could pay any, 
or could merit at all. If it be said, that God might accept it as he 
pleased, it may be said likewise, upon the same principle, that he might 
accept the blood of bulls, or of goats. Yet the apostle tells us, that 
** it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins-." (Heb. x. 4.) which words appear to resolve the ^olijr/acliofi, 
not merely into God*s free acceptance, but into the intrinnc value of 
the sacrifice. And while we rest it upon that foot, I do not see why 
we may not say, that it is not possible for the blood of any creature to 
take away the sins of the world, since no creature can do more than his 
duty, nor can have any stock of merit to spare for other creatures. In 
this light, the scripture doctrine of the satisfaction, infers the divinity of 
him that made it : and hence it is that those who have denied our 
Lord*s proper divinity, have commonly gone on to deny any proper 
satisfaction also ; or while they have admitted it in words, or in name 
(as they admit also Christ's divinity), they have denied the thing. 
Scripture itself seems to resolve the satisfaction into the divinity of the 
person suffering. It was Jehovah that was pierced. (Zechar. xii. 10. 
compared with John xix. 37.) It was God that purchased the church 
with his own blood. (Acts xx. 28. For the reading, consult Mills in loc) 
It was IsffiroTfig, the high Lord that bought us. (Pet. ii. 1. See Taylor's 
true Scripture Doctrine, p. 391, &c.) It was the Lord of glory that 
was crucified^ (1 Cor. ii. 8.) And, indeed, it is unintelligible, how 
the blood of a creature should make any proper atonement or expiation 
for sin, as before intimated. This, again, is another of those arguments, 
or considerations, which at once insinuate both the truth of our doc- 
trine, and the importance of it. However, if Scripture otherwise tes- 
tifies that Christ is properly God, and if the same scriptures elsewhere, 
independently of our present argument, declare that Christ has atoned 

* See a late rational and judicious discourse upon the subject, intituled, Jesus 
Christ the Mediator between God and Man, printed for J. Noun, 1732;— and 
see Newton's Theory. 
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fbr w, then from these two proposif ions put together results this thirds 
that a divine person has satisfied for us : consequently, whosoever de- 
stroys the divinity of Christ, justly so called, does at the same time 
destroy the true notion of the satisfaction made by him. Hence it 
appears, at the lowest, that the doctrine of the Trinity in vol veii several 
other important doctrines of Christianity with it, and gives another 
kind of turn and significancy to them, than what they would have 
without it ; and therefore, most undoubtedly, it is no barren specula. 
tioB, BO ind^rent or slight matter, but a doctrine of the foundation, 
nearly a#ecting the very vitals of Christianity, and the Christian life. 

The author of Sober and Char^aMe DtsquitUum has spent several 
pagei^ to invalidate the argument drawn from the common doctrine of 
the saiitfaeiion ; and so I must stop ibr a while f o examine what he 
says. He thniks it cannot be proved, that " none but God could make 
such satisfaction,*' But I conceive it may be proved from the naittre of 
the ikinff, that no creature could thxrit; and from scriptmre^ that he who 
made the satisfaction is God^vJehovtA : aiid these two considerations, 
taken together, do amount to what we pretend to. He himself allows, 
the iruih of our doctrine once proved, as to Gotts being sacrificed^ the 
consequence to be indisputable, that it was some way or other necessary. 
TbM indeed is not the whoh of what we are able to prove, as may 
appear from what hath been said : but even this is sufficient to our 
present purpose; namely, that if our doctrine is true, it nnust he important, 
because of the other important doctrines which hang upon it. There- 
fore the doctrine of I he Trinity is no speculative opinion of slight value 
or ttgnificancy. If it be true, it is worth contending for, and earnestly 
too. 

He asks^ whether we are sure, " that no being inferior to God could 
make frill amends to divine justice?" (Sober and Charitable Disqui^ 
sition, p. 26.) We conceive, with very good reason, that no creature 
could fftertV with God, or do works Of supererogation. I pass over what 
he observes about infinite satisfaction, (Ibid. p. 26, 26, 27.) not affecting 
the question as here by me stated. He asks, how we can be sure, that 
" God cannot accept of the sacrifice of the best and most excellent of 
created beings?" I say not, what God can, or cannot, accept: I know 
nothing a priort about it. But scripture, as before observed, rests not 
this matter upon the foot of divine acceptance, but upon the intiHnsic 
value of the sacrifice : and when we consider the thing in that view, 
we say, that a er'Catiir^s services or sufferings carry no proper intrinsic 
merit in them. And we add ftirther, that God has accepted no sacrifice 
less than a dtWn« sacrifice, because we prove, from other topics, that 
Christ our Passover was strictly God, and he was sacrificed for us. In 
short, the question is not what God might have accepted, if he had so 
pl^d, but whether, when he has chosen the way of expiation, and the 
scriptures lay a particular stress and emphasis upon it, as carrying 
intrintic merit in it, both real and great,— whether this can be justly 

z 
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accounted for, on the sapposition that our Lord w^s no more than a 
ernOure.* 



I shall not suppress the feelings of gratification I derive from obserr- 
ingy in conclusion, that whilst I am writing, I trace a coincidence, longo 
utcumque intervallo, between the observations which I have offered on 
the various readmpg, by the improvers, of S/«^ with a genitive, dyyiT^Vf 
TTWiVfAaret, rwf K»r» tret^jcet, mxot'kwJtfMvog, the article rs^ l^rwx^twc, 
e^Hhi^^ lyruo^Kjftf, X^urrotf, Xoyo^, h A^, yiyointf, and ijif, iytiftro, Mv^tos, 
and ft^ei, and the following admirable paper in the British Magazine, 
vol. V. p. 180. by a descendant from one of the editors of the Polyglot 
Bible, (second only to the supremely-learned Castell,)! whose name has 
no slight claims upon the town of Mr. Montgomery's residence, and in 
my esteem associations of high regard, connected with the ancient resi- 
dence of the Aimily, through many generations, in my native parish. 
The claims, which the letter itself possesses upon all readers of the 
holy scriptures, are of a still higher order. 

IMPBOYBD VERSION. 

My dear Sir,— -After that most felicitous character of the improved 
version which was drawn from the vice-chancellor, in the luminous 
judgment that he pronounced in the case of Lady Hewley's charities, 
some outcries and abuse were to be expected in our Hbertd newspapers., 
His Honour found ample proof of his position, from the one short 
chapter, Heb. i. I will not travel out of the record, when I offer you a 
corroboration of his description of Unitarian improvements. 

Sir Launcelot paid due honour to the rendering '* this day I have 
adopted thee;* (in v. 6,) where the apostle draws his inference of the 
infinite superiority of our Lord to the heavenly host, from the scriptures 
of the Old Testament addressing him, as they could never address any 
of the angels — viz. as Son, qtvtrst *«/ ov h^u, son by natural relation, and 
not by appointment; or, as the fathers express it, kv^w{ viov, trnly and 
properly son. But, whether they are to remain angds, according as the 

* Verbo dicam : nulli creaturtB, licet ezcellentiBsima ea sit, excellentissi- 
moque modo operetur, illud competat, ut vitsa etenue promium ei ex stricto 
jure debeatur. Praeterquam enim quod bonum eterne vitie sit absolutissimum, 
immensum, infinitum, atque adeo omnia omnium creaturarum opera ir^/initis 
gradibus transcendens ; illud etiam apostoli, tMtrvifiei tale est, ut ei a nemine 
responderi possit : rig v^ltucsit dvrf xai eLvletveiioBnfftrMi dvr^ ; Rom. xi. 35. 

Bull, Harm. Apostol. Dissert, ii. c. 12. p. 490. 

t Thus noticed in Archdeacon Wrangham's note, p. xxxiii. of his preface to 
his edition of Walton's Prolegomena : — " Nomen profecto nostro non incog- 
nitum, cum secundum Castellum Alex. Huissio ob labores in versione Grseca 
Tou O' &c. exantlatos grates in prsefatione persolvat. 
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Imp. Ver. with admirable coDsistency, admits they must, at ii. 16. — 
(^Christ helpeth not anffds*')~-or are to be converted into ** those 
messengers** tMnifaiM ruv etyyeXtiif, it is equally evident that, when the 
Unitarian creed was to be imposed on the reader in the shape of a translation^ 
Newcomers rendering, ^I have begotten,*' could not stand; so, both 
here and at v. 6, the apostle is to make our Lord to be Son, 0tag/, 
by appointment ; and yiytp^nKct is rendered '' I have adopted,'^ in both 
places. It would be futile, in considering improvements, to observe 
that the word never was rendered ^ adopted^ in any other sentence of 
any other author, sacred or profone. But it may be interesting and 
useful to notice, that it is not rendered so by the improvers, when the 
quotation occurs at Acts xiii. 33, where its introduction does not so 
strikingly contradict the creed thai was to be imposed. 

There, Newcomers translation is not improved ; but it stands, as it 
does in our bibles, *' I have begotten thee.** And (when the self same 
word of the self same psalm in the self same quotation is to have its 
constant sense in one place, and to denote that our Lord was Son, 
^>voii, by natural relation, and, in another place, to have the opposite 
sense, and assert that he was Son, vto^wtet^ by adoption^) I cease to wonder 
at Mr. Belsham*s anxiety, in 1822, to declare that wkaim>er credit may 
be due to the alterations in the primate*8 text, to this he can lay but a 
very limited claim. 

Francis Huyshe. 
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